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FOREWORD 


The lives of Guru Arjan and Guru Hargobind have hitherto escaped 
intensive scholarly investigation and analysis. Guru Nanak and Guru 
Gobind Singh are well covered, Guru Tegh Bahadur has certainly at- 
tracted attention, and there is at least an adequate treatment of Guru 
Amar Das and Guru Ram Das. Guru Arjan and Guru Hargobind have, 
however, been somewhat neglected, leaving the field largely to popular 
narratives or to the brief treatment that one finds in general works covering 
of larger scope. This is unfortunate. Guru Arjan was responsible for 
compiling almost all of the Adi Granth, and the tenure of Guru Hargobind 
marks a truly significant change in the history of the Sikh Panth. 

Now, however, this pattern is being reversed. We will still lack a 
scholarly treatment of the sixth Guru, but at least we now have research 
and discussion of Guru Arjan delivered by the person who stands above 
all other scholars of the Sikh diaspora as pre-eminent in the area of Adi 
Granth studies. Pashaura Singh has already published two books on the 
Adi Granth, The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning and Authority (2000) and 
The Bhagats of the Guru Granth Sahib: Sikh Self-definition and the Bhagat Bani 
(2003), both of them issued by Oxford University Press in New Delhi. 
Now he delivers a work on the Guru who was responsible for producing 
most of the Adi Granth, as well as other features in the life of Guru 
Arjan. This is indeed fortunate for those who seek an understanding of 
the life and works of Guru Arjan, the Guru who wrote that sublimely 
superb composition Sukhmant Sahib, and much more besides. 

Pashaura Singh first.came to my notice during his period of working 
in Calgary. He was born and brought up in the village of Sudhar in 
Ludhiana District, did his BSc from Panjab University, and subsequently 
an MA in Religious Studies from Punjabi University in Patiala. His first 
full-time job was as head of Religious Studies in Guru Harkrishan Public 
School in New Delhi, where he taught Sikh history and religion. Evidently 
he caught the eye of Sikhs from Calgary who were seeking someone able 
to head their programme, and in 1980 he moved to Canada. In Calgary 
he worked at the Guru Nanak Centre, partly as principal of the Punjabi 
school and partly as Granthi (‘reader’) for the local Sangat (‘congregation’). 
While discharging these duties, he also found time to do an MA in Re- 
ligious Studies from the University of Calgary, and it was as the external 
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marker of his thesis that I first became aware that Calgary had indeed 
discovered a highly promising person. 

In 1987 Pashaura Singh moved to Toronto to begin a PhD at the 
University of Toronto. In 1988 I began the practice of working at the 
university for one semester each year while continuing the other semester 
in my regular position at the University of Otago in New Zealand. This 
brought me in close touch with Pashaura Singh, and I remained at the 
University of Toronto until he had completed his PhD. The subject for 
his dissertation was ‘The Text and Meaning of the Adi Granth’. This 
was an excellent work, and Oxford University Press readily agreed to 
publish a revised version of it. Pashaura Singh received an appointment 
at the University of Michigan, which eventually became that of Senior 
Lecturer in Sikh Studies and Punjabi Language. 

Some members of the Sikh community took exception to what he 
had written in the meanwhile, and he was summoned to appear before 
the Akal Takhat in Amritsar. There he maintained both the truth of 
what he had written and his right to say it. He accepted punishment, but 
only insofar as he had upset other Sikhs. There was no suggestion that 
what he had written was wrong. 

This year Pashaura Singh accepted appointment as professor of 
Religious Studies at the Riverside Campus of the University of California. 
It is an honour richly deserved, and the University of California at 
Riverside will find that an excellent choice has been made. The 
appointment conveniently coincides with the acceptance for publication 
of the present work on the life and teachings of Guru Arjan. Life and Work 
of Guru Arjan is being published in a highly significant year, 2006 being 
the fourth centenary of the death of the Guru, who was cruelly executed 
while being held by the Mughal authorities in Lahore. It is altogether 
impossible to imagine a more auspicious date for the publication of such 
a book. Pashaura Singh deserves esteem for the release of the book as his 
tribute to the fifth Guru. He also deserves high praise for the quality of 
research and analysis which the book contains. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that I commend the book to various 
readers. It will be of interest to anyone who likes a well-crafted book 
based on careful research, particularly to those concerned with the history 
of religions, Its greatest appeal, however, will be to other members of the 
Sikh Panth. Pashaura Singh has had their interests very much in mind, 
and this work delivers the result in terms which are judicious and 
thoroughly convincing. 


: W.H. McLeop 
Emeritus Professor, University of Otago, New Zealand 


PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The primary focus of this study is a scholarly treatment of the life and 
work of Guru Arjan (1563-1606), the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, It begins 
with a discussion of the theoretical framework of a sacred biography; 
and follows a multidisciplinary paradigm in the reconstruction of Guru 
Arjan’s life, based upon history, memory, tradition, and mythic 
representation. Constructing the historical setting of his times, it focuses 
especially on major influences in the formation of Guru Arjan’s thought 
before he assumed the office of the Guru, and thereafter his role as the 
leader of the growing Sikh Panth. It explores the major institutional 
developments, and the formation of the Sikh canon during his reign. In 
addition to a systematic analysis of his teachings, it examines the social 
and political context of his life that pushed him to rise to cultural pre- 
eminence as one of the great religious leaders of the world. It analyses 
the various causes that led to Guru Arjan’s execution at the hands of the 
Mughal authorities, and the subsequent impact of his death on the 
crystallization of the Sikh Panth. 

This new avenue of research is an attempt to fill a significant gap in 
early Sikh history. Initially it was part of my doctoral proposal, but the 
late Willard G. Oxtoby remarked in the meeting with my supervisory 
committee that my proposal contained the work of two-and-a-half theses. 
He advised me at that time to narrow down my focus to the text of the 
Adi Granth for my doctoral dissertation, and to take up the ‘life and 
work of Guru Arjan’ as a postdoctoral project. After completing this 
book, I can now appreciate the sound judgment of Oxtoby, who had 
such prudent understanding of my research work. He was indeed a 
remarkable teacher, who still occupies a special place in my memory. 
Not surprisingly, this research project was undertaken as part of a 
prestigious two-year postdoctoral fellowship offered by the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of Canada at the University of 
Toronto in 1991. During my stay in Toronto, I enjoyed the company of 
a number of close friends. After a year’s work on this project, however, 
I joined the University of Michigan in September 1992 and kept this 
unfinished project as part of my ongoing research. As a result of my 
extensive fieldwork in India, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom, my 
thinking has since become much more crystallized on the subject. 


xii Preface and Acknowledgements 


It was a pleasure to work with W.H. McLeod, who read the early 
draft of this study. He went through all the chapters very carefully and 
provided helpful suggestions at various points along the way. In addition, 
he was generous enough to write a foreword to the book. Iam profoundly 
grateful to him for his time and effort, and for the words of encouragement. 
Special thanks are due also to N. Gerald Barrier, who read the manuscript 
of this study and provided some stimulating remarks. Iam greatly indebted 
to Gurinder Singh Mann for his constructive feedback on Guru Arjan’s 
teachings. I am obliged to Louis E. Fenech for his penetrating comments, 
particularly his critical appraisal of the chapter on Guru Arjan’s mar- 
tyrdom. I am also grateful to the anonymous Oxford University Press 
readers for their extremely useful reports. I am particularly thankful to 
Nikky Guninder Kaur Singh, Mark Juergensmeyer, Donald S. Lopez, 
Harold G. Coward, Ronald W. Neufeldt, Joseph T. O’Connell, Verne 
A. Dusenbery, and Karen Leonard for their unflinching support of my 
academic endeavours. I also want to especially thank the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, for providing 
me with the initial postdoctoral grant for this project. Appreciation is 
also extended to the Department of Asian Languages and Cultures, 
University of Michigan, for the summer research grants that made my 
visits to India, Pakistan, and the UK possible. 

I would also like to thank Virinder Singh Grewal, Jaswant Singh, 
Amrik Singh Chattha, Jaswinder Kaur Chattha, Trilochan Singh, as also 
Baldev Singh Dhaliwal, Gurmale Singh Grewal, Lashman Singh Grewal, 
Chain Singh Sandhu, and Raman Kaur of the Sikh Studies Association 
for their continuous support and encouragement. I will greatly miss the 
love and friendship of Satnam Singh Bhugra, who passed away un- 
expectedly last year. He was one of the signatories of the memorandum 
of understanding between the Sikh Studies Association and the University 
of Michigan. I also cherish the memory of my two close friends Sulakhan 
Singh Dhillon and my brother-in-law Iqbal Singh, both of whom have 
bid farewell to this world. Despite these losses, these past 13 years at 
the University of Michigan have been quite exciting and productive. 
I have learnt much about human nature. 

As I write this preface, a new chapter in my academic life has begun 
at the University of California, Riverside. I have accepted appointment 
as Professor of Religious Studies in the Department of Religious Studies. 
For me this is a unique opportunity, as well as a new challenge to establish 
academic standards in the newly emerging field of Sikh Studies. I cannot 
forget the warmth with which my colleagues welcomed me to the 
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department. I am particularly grateful to Dean Joel W. Martin, June E. 
O’Connor, Ivan A. Strenski, Vivian-Lee Nyitray, Michael Feener, 
Andrew Jacobs, and Justin McDaniel. They make an excellent team of 
scholars and I look forward to working with them in the years to come. 

I acknowledge with warm thanks the moral support received from 
Narinder Singh Kapany, Chairman. of the Sikh Foundation, Palo Alto 
(California), and Harkeerat Singh Dhillon, Chair of the UCR Campaign 
for Sikh Studies. Both provided me unflinching support to develop the 
Program of Sikh Studies at the University of California, Riverside. I am 
greatly indebted to the family of Amarjeet Singh Grewal, particularly 
Kuldip Kaur Grewal and Amanjeet Singh Grewal, for their hospitality 
during my stay with them. They made my transition from Michigan to 
California so smooth that I had no difficulty in settling down in a new 
’ environment. I am also grateful for the support and encouragement of 
Gurcharanjit Singh Attariwala, Gurdev K. Attariwala, Harcharan Singh 
Sanghera, and Dhanwant Singh Mundae. 

My children Manpreet Kaur, Maninder Pal Singh, Kamaljit Kaur, 
and Kiratpreet Kaur have been a constant source of inspiration. I warmly 
acknowledge their unflinching love and support. My special thanks go to 
Maninder Pal Singh for drawing the map of the Sikh sacred geography 
for this study. He is always just a phone call away from helping me with 
any technical problem related to my computer. Finally, my wife Baljeet 
Kaur deserves my special mention for her unfailing love, support and 
care during this whole period of research and writing. To express my 
eternal gratitude, I dedicate this book to her, appreciating her smile with 
those discerning eyes (salonari) that have the power to look beyond this - 


mundane world. 
PASHAURA SINGH 


University of California, Riverside 
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NOTE ON ORTHOGRAPHY 


Many terms and words from the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi; and 
Punjabi languages have been used in this study. Such terms as are common 
to Punjabi and other North Indian languages have almost all been trans- 
literated in their Punjabi forms — that is, shabad instead of shabda (‘Divine 
Word’), bant instead of vani (‘Divine utterance’), bhagat instead of bhakta 
(‘devotee’), shalok instead of shloka ‘couplet’ or ‘stanza’). The exceptions 
are a few instances in which a Sanskrit or Hindi form has secured an 
established place in English usage, for example, bhakti (‘loving devotion’), 
karma (‘action’), and raga (‘melodic organization’). These terms are given 
in their anglicized forms. All other terms are italicized in the first instance, 
although they are not presented with the appropriate diacritical marks. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the translations of the scriptural 
quotations are my own. In working these translations I have relied on 
five translated versions of the Adi Granth for assistance: Gopal Singh, Sn 
Guru-Granth Sahib, 4 vols (Delhi: Gur Das Kapoor, 1962); Manmohan 
Singh, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 8 vols (Amritsar: Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee, 1962-69); Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sm Guru 
Granth Sahib, 4 vols (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1984-90); Pritam Singh 
Chahil, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 4 vols (New Delhi: Crescent Printing, n.d. 
[1995?]); and Sant Singh Khalsa, Sri Guru Granth Sahib (digitized version). 
In addition, I have frequently consulted the translations of Guru Arjan’s 
works in Max Arthur Maculiffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings 
and Authors, 6 vols (New Delhi: S. Chand and Co., 1985; originally 
published by the Oxford University Press, 1909). Most of the time only 
English translations of scriptural passages are given. In some rare cases, 
however, the transliterated versions of the original are also given side by 
side where they are absolutely necessary for the sake of the argument. 
Further, the map of ‘Sikh sacred geography’ is a reworking of the map 
given in the beginning of the book Textual Sources Sor the Study of Sikhism, 
edited and translated by W. H. McLeod (Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1984), 

The most commonly used abbreviation in this study is AG, which 
refers to the Adi Granth. For all quotations from the Adi Granth I have 
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used the text printed in Shabadarath Sri Guru Granth Sahib jr, which follows 
the standard Adi Granth pagination of the 1,430-page text. The reference 
‘M1, Tilang 5, AG, p. 722’, for instance, indicates that the passage is 
from the hymn numbered 5, in measure Tilang, by Guru N anak, on page 
722 of the Adi Granth. The code word Mahala (or simply ‘M’) with an 
appropriate number identifies the composition of each Guru. The works 
by Guru Nanak, Guru Angad, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru 
Arjan, and Guru Tegh Bahadur are indicated by “M’ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 
respectively. All the Gurus sign their compositions ‘Nanak’ in the Adi 
Granth. Again, the reference ‘Var Sarang 1(16)’ defines the position of the 
shalok in the var, that is, the first shalok of the 16th stanza of Var Sarang. 
The var of the Adi Granth is a distinctive genre, which is constituted by 
a series of stanzas (pauris). Each pauri is preceded by a number of subsidiary 
stanzas called shalok. Another abbreviation used in this study is CE, which 
stands for ‘Common Era’. Except where otherwise mentioned, all dates 
are CE. 


Elaborately illuminated ‘unwan at the beginning of the Guru Nanak Dev University 
Manuscript (GNDU MS 1245, ca. 1599), showing an octagonal circle with the 
motif of an Islamicate shamsa. Photograph courtesy the author. 
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RECONSTRUCTING A RELIGIOUS 
BIOGRAPHY 


Admittedly, history ts more complex than physics; the lines connecting the original figure to 
developed legends cannot be traced with mathematical accuracy; the intervention of unknown 

factors has to be allowed for. Consequently, results can never claim more than probability; but 
‘probability’, as Bishop Butler said, %s the very guide of life’.' 


— Morton Smith 


hat is the nature of a religious biography? Is it possible to capture 

the force of a personality strictly from documents? Is it essential to 
reconstruct the historical context in order to place an individual’s life in 
the proper framework? Does this approach involve judgments on the 
part of an author as to what was significant about that context, what the 
subjects themselves may have known about the world they inhabited, 
and how much of that world should be reconstructed to have a biography 
come alive? Is it possible to reconstruct the record of a life without any 
personal bias, ideological commitments, or the ethos of a different age 
intruding in the process? Does a biographer need to take on analysis and 
interpretation, offering fresh insights, rather than merely a dry rehashing 
of events? These are some fundamental questions regarding the recon- 
struction of a religious biography that have inspired generations of 
scholars. It was the quest for satisfactory answers to these questions that 
led me to look into the life and work of Guru Arjan, the fifth Guru of the 
Sikhs. 

Literally;biography is the written record of a person’s life (610s). It is 
based upon available facts arranged chronologically. Yet often, themes 
weaving through a person’s life and work defy easy chronology, leaving 
such studies arid and contrived. At the same time, the peril of exaggeration 
haunts studies of the famous and the powerful. The lives of those who 
exemplify the spirit of an age provide an entry into particular epochs - 
and cultures; but it is easy to fabricate or distort these in order to make 
the subject fit the ideal. Indeed, biography is a literary art. Any author 
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~ attempting this enterprise is challenged to call upon gifts of understand- 
ing and interpretation, of choosing and shaping, of style and colour to 
give life and truth to the subject. It is instructive to note that no fact exists 
without interpretation. Even the arrangement of historical data without 
comment reflects analytic judgment. For this reason, the work of bio- 
graphy is never done, and new readings of individuals are inevitable over 
the years. Most importantly, biography appeals to readers of differmg 
tastes and experience, partly because they can perhaps satisfy curiosity 
about the past and even throw light on the present through the lives of 
people who actually existed in a real and pressing world. 

More recently, scholars have adopted an approach of ‘life course 
theory’ or ‘life course perspective’ in the reconstruction of an individual 
life. It refers to a multidisciplinary paradigm for the study of people’s 
lives, structural contexts, and social change. This approach encompas- 
ses ideas and observations from an array of disciplines, notably history, 
sociology, anthropology, economics, and so on. In particular, it directs 
attention to the powerful connection between individual lives, and the 
historical and socio-economic contexts in'which these lives unfold. As a 
concept, a life course is defined as ‘a sequence of socially defined events 
and roles that the individual enacts over time’. These events and roles 
do not necessarily proceed in a given sequence, but rather constitute the 
sum total of the person’s actual experience. Thus the concept of life course 
implies age-differentiated social phenomena, distinct from uniform life- 
cycle stages and life span. Normally, life span refers to the duration of 
life, and characteristics that are closely related to age but that vary little 
across time and place. In contrast, the life course perspective elaborates 
the importance of time, context, process, and meaning for human de- 
velopment. As such, the life course reflects the intersection of social and 
historical factors with personal biography.° 

In the case of religious figures, the parallel to biography is hagiography 
(literally, ‘sacred writing’), a genre where charismatic persons virtually 
cease to be human as their religious achievements unfold. Originally, 
the term hagiography was applied to writings about ‘the lives of saints’ in 
the Christian tradition, and it has since been applied to a far wider range 
of writings about holy persons from different religious traditions. It has 
historically laid emphasis on that aspect of the saint’s life that has led to 
his/her recognition as a saint — that is, the ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ (hagios). From 
a critical historian’s viewpoint, however, hagiography is a largely fictional 
and, therefore, unreliable style of biographical writing. Not surprisingly, 
this term is used pejoratively in scholarly circles. In popular usage, 
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‘hagiography’ has come to refer to a ‘glowing, completely uncritical de- 
scription of a person’.® Indeed, the sentimental and overappreciative 
approach of constructing hagiographies held sway during much of the 
Romantic and Victorian eras — a religious biography, or hagiography, 
was not simply a factual rendering of a life, but a didactic enterprise. 
Readers could learn lessons from reading a religious biography to spur 
on moral improvement in their own lives.’ This is what may be seen n 
the various janam-sakhis (‘birth narratives’) of Guru Nanak’s life. In this 
context, Guru Amar Das proclaims: “The narratives of great ancestors’ 
lives transform ordinary people into truly noble persons’.® 

In their introduction to The Biographical Process, Frank E. Reynolds 
and Donald Capps have made a useful distinction between ‘sacred bio- 
graphy’ and ‘hagiography’. According to them, sacred biography refers 
to ‘those accounts written by followers or devotees of a founder or reli- 
gious saviour’, and hagiography stands for ‘the lives of saints, mystic 
prophets, kings and other charismatic figures’.? This important distinction 
allows us to distinguish between the accounts of the lives of founders 
(such as Guru Nanak, Jesus, and the Buddha) who established a new reli- 
gious ideal, and the lives of saints (such as Sant Nand Singh, Sant Attar 
Singh, and so on), who in some way exemplify an already existing ideal." 
Since Guru Arjan belongs to the spiritual lineage of Guru Nanak, his life 
falls in the category of sacred biography. Further, recent scholarship has 
moved beyond the strictly ‘historical’ approach to hagiography, acknow- 
ledging what Reynolds and Capps saw as the ‘mythohistoric character’ 
of sacred biography and hagiography, their tendency to blend historical 
information with mythical and legendary images. From this standpoint, 
the mythical and legendary material of Indian hagiographies serve not 
simply as sources of historical plausible data, but also as a useful source 
of information on the political, social, cultural, and religious concerns of 
the communities who produced and read them.!! 

In his major study entitled Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography, for instance, 
John Dominic Crossan has done a fantastic job of contextualizing state- 
ments attributed to Jesus, and contextualizing his life within the historical 
framework in which he lived. His method locates the historical Jesus 
where three independent vectors cross: The first vector is cross-cultural 
anthropology, based upon the study of ancient Mediterranean culture; 
the second vector is Greco-Roman and, especially, Jewish history in the 
first quarter of Jesus’ own century, the third and the most difficult vector 
is the literary or textual one, which acknowledges the fact that gospels 
are found not only inside but also outside the New Testament. They are 
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a deliberate arrangement in which some gospels were accepted, while 
others were rejected and excluded. In particular, three successive levels 
— involving retention of original Jesus materials, development of those retained 
materials, and creation of totally new materials — are found alike in gospels 
both inside and outside the New Testament. Differences and discrepancies 
among accounts and versions are not due primarily to vagaries of memory 
or divergences in emphasis, but to quite deliberate theological interpret- 
ations of Jesus. Therefore, gospels are neither histories nor biographies. 
They reflect the particular interpretations of early Christian communities 
in which they were first produced. In the reconstruction of the historical 
Jesus, however, this method of triangulation serves as internal discipline 
and mutual corrective, since all vectors must intersect at the same point 
for any of them to be correct. It is like three giant searchlights focusing 
on a single object in the night sky.!? 

Further, narrating the story of Gaius Octavius ee 23 September, 
63 B.C.E.), who was the adopted son and legal heir of Julius Caesar, 
Crossan compellingly makes the point that even where all the dates and 
places were exactly known, mythology alone was adequate for a radically 
new vision of Roman society. The poet Virgil, combining magnificently 
musical poetry with consummately political propaganda, moved im- 
mediately to give Octavius and his Julian heritage a mythological 
genealogy worthy of the new Roman order.!° It privileged mythology 
over history, faith over fact, and poetry over chronicle to tell the story of 
Octavius becoming Augustus, underlining the historical fact that Octavius 
had ended 20 years of civil strife by emerging as the one and only victor. 
He was now Augustus, a title poised with marvellous ambiguity between 
humanity and divinity. Crossan concludes with a cautionary note: ‘And, 
lest we sneer too readily at the mixture of history and mythology, remem- 
ber that we are always better at separating such mixtures in other lives, 
in different societies, and in alien cultures. Our own mixture we too seldom 
see at all.’!* 

In this context, it will be useful to look at W. H. McLeod’s approach, 
which he followed in his study of the life of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh tradition. By working through the voluminous janam-sakhi 
literature, he was able to extract less than a single page of material which 
he found historically plausible.!? A central concern for McLeod is what 
he calls the search for the ‘historical Nanak’, which — like the historical 
Jesus scholarship — comes as a surprise to many readers. Such an approach 
privileges the scholar’s ‘historically accurate’ account over the memories 
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of the Guru’s followers. In fact, the ongoing hagiographical tradition 
itself constitutes a kind of history — the history of how the Guru’s followers 
have chosen to remember him.!® McLeod’s second major study, Early 
Sikh Tradition addresses this issue specifically, offering an insightful analysis 
of the janam-sakhis as follows: “The janam-sakhis are important as ex- 
amples of hagiographic growth processes, as sources of Panjab history 
for the post-Nanak period within which they developed, as a cohesive 
factor in subsequent Sikh history, and as the earliest works of Panjabi 
prose.’!” Accordingly, the janam-sakhis are properly defined not as 
‘biographies of Guru Nanak’ (as they are commonly understood), but as 
hagiographic accounts of his life produced by different groups, with dif- 
ferent theological agenda, within the Sikh Panth. They provide an iier- 
pretation of Guru Nanak’s life, an interpretation springing from the piety 
and commitment of later generations. !® 

Following the major trends in recent scholarship, the new approaches 
in Sikh studies have shifted away from the search for the historical figure, 
to current preoccupations with memory, tradition, and representation. 
For instance, Gurudharam Singh Khalsa’s work entitled Guru Ram Das in 
Stkh Tradition exhibits this new approach as follows: 


My task is to treat all sources, from the time of Guru Ram Das to [the] present, 
as perceptions of a sacred figure who stands within history, but also within the 
poetic and religious imagination of those who keep his memory alive. In the 
history of religions, the collective memory of a religious figure often has a greater 
impact on tradition than the verifiable facts of history. The memory is encoded 

in oral remembrances, repeated in prayers, and popular art... My presentation 
is dialectical ~ moving back and forth between the rare artifacts of history and 
the popular retellings of legend. Most of what is believed about Guru Ram Das 
has been passed on by an oral tradition of sacred biography which does not dis- 
criminate between historic facts and mythic elements. '® 


In addition to his written works, which throw significant light on Guru 
Ram Das’ self-perception, his fervent followers have kept his memory 
alive in myths, legends, and poetic compositions. Being fully aware of 
the fundamental significance of the mythology of a charismatic figure in 
the history of world religions, Gurudharam Singh Khalsa skilfully provides 
an interpretive framework to treat both the historic and the hagiographic 
as separate, but equally valid, avenues of research. Not surprisingly, his 
strategy is to combine the analysis of reliable historical documents with 
mythic traditions to reconstruct the sacred biography of Guru Ram Das. 
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In the present study our main focus will be on history, memory, 
and mythic representation in the process of reconstructing the life of 
Guru Arjan. Before proceeding further, however, we need to define 
certain terms and concepts related to this study. 

In the first place, the term ‘myth’ frequently appears in this analysis. 
This term is used in a highly technical sense. It is crucial for the discussion 
that its meaning should be clearly understood. In popular parlance ‘myth’ 
is typically equated with ‘legend’. For classical scholars, myth is an ill- 
founded belief held uncritically by an interested group. It is a traditional 
story of ostensibly historical content whose origin has been lost. For this 
reason its usage may convey a sense that we are talking of something that 
is not true. More recently, however, this term has been variously used by 
different disciplines (such as history and anthropology) that do not accept 
‘myth’ as a synonym for ‘legend’. In this context, Wendy Doniger remarks: 
‘myths are not lies, or false statements to be contrasted with truth or real- 
ity’.20 She then offers a functional definition of this term from the per- 
spective of anthropology or cultural studies: ‘A myth is a story that is 
sacred to and shared by a group of people who find their most important 
meanings in it; it is a story believed to have been composed in the past 
about an event in the past, or, more rarely, in the future, an event that 
continues to have meaning in the present because it is remembered; it is 
a story that is part of a larger group of stories.’*! In his analysis of the 
janam-sakhis, McLeod defines myth in the historical sense as ‘a construct 
of the human imagination, developing out of an actual situation and 
seeking to give meaning to that situation’.*? Basically, a myth is ‘an inter- 
pretation based upon a particular understanding of a given array of cir- 
cumstances’.23 Typically, it utilizes both fact (that which happened), and 
legend or non-fact (that which did not happen) in order to construct a 
particular interpretation of what took place. It may actually use nothing 
but fact, and yet qualify as myth.** In other words, a myth evolves in 
response to the needs of a specific culture. It can survive only ifit continues 
to serve its distinctive function for the culture within which it took shape. 

Secondly, we need to define the notion of a universe of discourse. It 
generally refers to a type of language associated with an institution, and 
includes the ideas and statements that express an institution’s values. For 
instance, in Michel Foucault’s writings, the idea of discourse is used to 
describe individual acts of language, or ‘language in action’ — the ideas 
and statements that allow us to make sense of and ‘see’ things in their 
proper perspective. These discursive windows or explanations shape our 
understanding of ourselves, and our capacity to distinguish the valuable 
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from the valueless, the true from the false, the right-from the wrong. 
Indeed, discourses operate as forms of language working through various 
institutional settings to lay down the grounds upon which we make sense 
of the world. They can be analysed at various levels — from their basic 
constituents, i.e. statements, to accumulated discursive formations, which 
provide the basis for the way in which people make sense of the world in 
certain times and certain places.2° In fact, the concept of ideology may 
be defined as a form of discourse, primarily verbal but also behavioural, 
that directly or indirectly claims to describe the structures and functioning 
of a society in such a way as to define the power relationships among dif- 
ferent groups within society.”© 

Third, in academic discourse there is an attempt to keep in sight the 
multiple and stratified representations of the past, so as to preserve the 
folds and layers of production that join the past and the present. In par- 
ticular, there is regard for a multidisciplinary approach, including insights 
from sociology, anthropology, politics, and economy. In this context, 
David William Cohen aptly remarks: 


Additionally, there is an attempt to maintain a conjoint vision of the past with 
programs and practices of production of the past. While one may suggest that 
‘this is keeping the “text” with the “context”,’ there is an effort to maintain, as 
appropriate, the problematic and complex nature of ‘text’ and ‘context’ and, as 
well, to hold up to view the always ambiguous and always incomplete relationship 
among sites and moments of production of historical knowledge, the sites, events, 
and experiences represented in that knowledge, and the texts whereby those 
productions of knowledge become available to inspection.?? 


It is absolutely necessary to evaluate the nature and scope of the available 
documents, including the complex nature of historical context in which 
they were produced. In historical analysis, therefore, one must practise 
‘modesty as a supreme ethical virtue, discreetly holding in abeyance his 
or her own beliefs, prejudices and presuppositions’.”° It should, however, 
be emphasized that it is not entirely possible for any historian to be ab- 
solutely free from any preconceived intention. At times, one might not 
be aware of one’s own unconscious subjectivity. But the goal of the 
historian should always be to utilize the rigours of investigation based on 
the principles of truth and detachment, and to offer no more than tentative 
claims based on historical probability. Indeed, true scholarship aspires 
to do no more. The nature of historical knowledge is always limited by 
the character and extent of evidence, and can be altered by the discovery 
of new evidence or by the development of new methods of analysing 
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data. In fact, there is need to adopt a careful strategy for producing a 
substantial piece of historical writing from documentary traces of the 
past. In the process, we must address a number of questions crucial to 
the craft of the historian: What counts as a documentary source? What 
are the cultural practices and social contexts in which the document is 
embedded? How do historians analyse and use sources? How do they 
build an interpretive framework, and create a coherent and meaningful 
narrative from what are inevitably fragmentary materials? 

Fourth, Paul Ricoeur believes that all people project historical time in 
an attempt to span the gap between lived time and cosmic time. Drawing 
on Martin Heidegger, Ricoeur describes ‘history-as-care’ as an operation 
in which a concern for the past attempts to inscribe a meaningful place 
for the individual in cosmic time. Ricoeur emphasizes that ‘time becomes 
human time to the extent that it is organized in the manner of a nar- 
rative’.*? For him, ‘history-as-care’ spans the gap between lived and 
cosmic time with the help of three reflective tools: lineages, calendars, 
and traces. The first two obviously mediate time. Lineage allows humans 
to imagine a generational chain through time, while calendar provides a 
temporal map established according to quantifiably discrete yet meas- 
urable time periods. A trace, identified as surviving material from an 
event, may act to symbolize that event. The individual of the present 
finds a place for himself or herself within cosmic time through association 
with a lineage of successive generations. These generations, and the events 
ascribed to them, are evidenced through traces such as monuments and 
artifacts. In other words, the individual of the present (‘I’) experiences a 
sense of belonging to a group (‘We’). Thus, public or historical time finds 
a meaningful place in cosmic time.2° From the Sikh perspective, to be in 
Time and to be in the Eternal (akal) at the same time is to realize one’s 
true spiritual nature in a mystical experience. In fact, the Eternal is not 
affected by time, and one can transcend time through the continuous 
process of the remembrance of the Divine Name (nam simaran). 

Fifth, tradition is generally understood as that which is handed down 
from the past. Although its nature is complex, it is much more than the 
passive conserving of information. Tradition is the active enlivening 
of the present through links with the past. But central to the concept of 
tradition is memory, especially collective memory passed down through 
the generations.*! In particular, the concept of group memory has found 
increasing currency among historians, and anthropologists, and in the 
mass media. ‘This concept conveys the dynamic aspect of narration, which 
is never just a recollection but also the act of recollecting. Calendars 
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count years; but narratives serve to describe the link between the past 
and the present. Motivated by shared interest in the past, groups derive 
roughly consensual group memories from individual memories. Groups 
shape and reshape these memories intersubjectively through discourse, 
and may communicate versions to successive generations.** As group 
interests change, so can the narratives that reflect them. In other words, 
group memories vary according to specific strategies of authorization, 
verification, and transmission that are deliberately adopted to express 
particular interests.33 Obviously, written documents emerge from the 
‘struggle of memory against forgetting’. Recognizing the fragility of 
memory, one may well wonder about the authority of ‘histories’ constru- 
cted out of what people were called upon to remember. 

In addition, there are other issues related to the complexity of the 
idea of ‘forgetting’ and the power of silence. At times knowledge of the 
past becomes a dangerous thing and its proponent maintains a determined 
‘silence’ for the sake of survival. This is how people conceal the past to 
protect themselves from reprisals. One must acknowledge that history 
and memory are as much about repression and suppression as they are 
about creation and recollection.3* In fact, the control of voices over his- 
torical knowledge has always been critical, and remains critical in all 
sorts of settings. As Cohen remarks: “The processing of the past in societies 
and historical settings all over the world, and the struggles for control of 
voices and texts in innumerable settings, which often animate the 
processing of the past, this we term the production of history’.*° It is no 
wonder that the powerful erase those out of power from public con- 
sciousness, and forge the collective memory that they select. At certain 
points in our analysis, the issues related to ‘memory’ and ‘forgetting’ will 
be discussed appropriately. , 

Sixth, the notion of ‘culture’ will receive due attention in this study. 
Culture may be defined as an ensemble — formalized in varying degrees 
~ of ways of thinking, feeling, and behaving, which once taught give 
people a particular and distinct collectivity.°® It includes knowledge, 
belief, language, art, law, morals, custom, and other capabilities and habits 
acquired by a human being as a member of society. In recent scholarship, 
‘cultural studies’ has become an important field of inquiry, representing 
the rapprochement of anthropology and literary studies. On the one hand, 
the immediate effect of this scholarly development is that literary critics 
have applied anthropology to their studies — they frequently ask ques- 
tions about the construction of meanings under historical situations and 
reflect on ‘cultural situated-ness’ of their subject. On the other hand, 
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anthropologists have discovered literary narratives other than those of 
the social sciences, which can and should be used in ethnographies. In 
this context, Bonnie C. Wade offers the most precise definition of cultural 
studies as ‘the observation of power operating in the production of texts, 
with broad latitude in the definition of “texts”.’3” It will be interesting to 
examine the compilation of an authoritative text of the Adi Granth in 
1604 under the supervision of Guru Arjan as part of the larger process of 
production of illustrated manuscripts during the reign of Emperor Akbar 
for political ends. Indeed, the motif of power seems to be always at work 
behind the creation of texts. 

Finally, in order to take cognizance of different hermeneutic ap- 
proaches to studying the Adi Granth, we must begin with the definition 
of ‘hermeneutics’. In its basic sense, hermeneutics is a systematic, 
procedural approach towards the texts of our cultural past. It is a mode 
of interpretation or exegesis. There are two different hermeneutic ap- 
proaches to understand the inspired words of scripture. One approach 
places emphasis on the ‘meaning’ of textual words by following what is 
called ‘dualistic understanding’ of language. The dualistic ideology of 
language ‘privileges reference, semantic meaning, the arbitrariness of 
signifier and signified, and the context-free cognitive qualities of the text 
at the expense of the sound properties of the words themselves’.3° The 
Singh Sabha scholars adopted this approach to scriptural interpretation 
which was primarily guided by the rationalistic influence of Western 
education. It is normally understood to reflect the ‘modernist perspective’ 
based upon the scientific paradigm of the Enlightenment. The second 
hermeneutic approach is generally known as ‘non-dualistic understanding” 
of language. It is a ‘context-sensitive’ approach, and is linked to the prac- 
tical efforts of ‘reading, listening, and singing’ the hymns of the scripture. 
Because of its association with performative practices, it is also called 
the ‘hermeneutics of praxis’. It recognizes ‘the material as well as cognitive 
Properties of language (especially articulated speech) and refuses to 
privilege semantico-referential meaning at the expense of other properties 
that language is thought to possess’.29 | 

Indeed, sonic form itself is regarded as sacred, and listening to sacred 
sound is seen as transcendental. The non-dualistic ideology, therefore, 
places great emphasis upon the sacredness of the ‘sound’ of the scriptural 
words. According to this approach, the sacred sounds of gurbant (‘inspired 
utterances of the Guru) have transformative power only if they are replicated 
exactly as they were first enunciated by the Sikh Gurus. That is why the 
hymns of the Adi Granth are sung in particular ragas (‘melodic patterns’) 
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in the central devotional practice of kirtan (‘devotional singing’) in Sikhism. 
In devotional singing, the Guru’s hymns gain their full evocative power 
in the aesthetic experience of both performers and listeners. ‘The oral 
experience of scripture has received much attention in recent scholarship. 
Both scholars and common people are now involved in a process in which 
they make an attempt to recapture the spirit of ‘personalism’ that has 
been lost in the transition away from oral/aural language. 

Not surprisingly, the dualistic hermeneutic approach has come under 
fire in a Postmodern critique of context-free objective scholarship. In 
this context, Verne Dusenbery has skillfully demonstrated that the Sikh 
experience implicitly challenges analytic dichotomies that rigidly oppose 
oral and written texts, or sound and meaning, or that which foresees an 
inevitable evolutionary movement between them.‘ Scholars and lay 
people have successfully applied both dualistic and non-dualistic her- 
meneutic approaches in actual practice in understanding the message of 
the Adi Granth. Even the Gurus themselves placed greater emphasis 
upon the understanding of the meaning of gurbani rather than the 
mindless ‘ritualization’ of religious practice. Therefore, both informative 
and performative practices occupy central place in Sikh hermeneutics. 

To sum up, this study will follow a multidisciplinary paradigm in the 
reconstruction of Guru Arjan’s life. This approach encompasses insights 
from an array of disciplines — notably history, sociology, anthropology, 
and literary and textual studies. It will direct attention to the complex 
nature of Punjabi society and culture in the historical and socio-economic 
context of Mughal India. It will try to understand the discourse of religious 
pluralism as part of the larger process of state formation during Emperor 
Akbar’s reign. In particular, this study will focus on the historical context 
of the compilation of the ‘first canonical text’ of the Adi Granth, a context 
which stressed the presence of a revealed scripture as part of the definition 
of a religious community. In addition, it will examine the process of 
crystallization of religious communities in Mughal India, providing the 
impetus behind the institutional development of the Sikh tradition. 
Further, it will analyse the causes that led to Guru Arjan’s execution at 
the hands of the Mughal authorities. Finally, this study will present the 
teachings of Guru Arjan in a systematic manner from two angles: first, 
highlighting those aspects of his teachings which are remarkably consistent 
with the doctrinal pattern set by Guru Nanak; and second, illuminating 
+1 his works different shades of emphases which are characteristically his 
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2 
SITUATING THE GURU IN INDIAN HISTORY 


Guru Nanak blessed Angad with the boon. Angad provided Amar Das with the treasure. Guru 
Ram Das blessed Anjan with the divine gift in much the same way as the touch of the philosopher's 
stone [turns an object into gold]. 


~— Kal the Poet 


| & ees the Sikh tradition originated in the Punjab region of 
northwest India about five centuries ago, in a religious atmosphere 
that was pluralistic in nature. Early Sikhism was thus rooted in the par- 
ticular religious experience, piety and culture of that period and informed 
by the unique inner revelations of its founder, Guru Nanak (1469-1539), 
who declared his independence from the other schools of thought in his 
day. He thus kindled the fire of autonomy and courage in those who 
claimed to be his disciples (Sikhs). Notwithstanding the influences he ab- 
sorbed from his contemporary religious environment, suffused with the 
thought and ideals of the medieval poet-saints (sants) of North India (with 
whom he shared certain similarities as well as differences), Guru Nanak 
laid down the foundation of a new religious tradition from the standpoint 
of his own religious ideals. These ideals ultimately engendered the first 
of the three main elements on which the evolution of Sikhism depended, 
namely the religious and cultural innovations of Guru Nanak and his 
nine successors. The second was the rural base of Punjabi society. The 
third significant element was that period of Punjab’s history during which 
Sikhism evolved, in tension with the Mughals and Afghans in 17th and 
18th centuries. All these three elements combined to produce a mutual 
interaction between ideology and environment in the historical develop- 
ment of Sikhism. 

It is instructive to note that Guru Nanak was born on the threshold of 
a momentous period in Indian history. In his lifetime, he witnessed the 
dominance and the decline of the Lodhi Sultanate, and its final extinction 
by Babur in 1526.? Babur had been born in a small principality in Central 
Asia, and spent his formative years in the commercially significant and 
culturally rich city of Samarkand. On his father’s side he was descended 
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from Timur (Tamerlane), the destroyer of Delhi, and on his mother’s 
side from the Mongol warlord Chinghis (Genghis) Khan — hence the western 
term Mogul to describe the Mughals.’ During his invasions to secure 
Northern India, Babur achieved his final victory over Ibrahim Lodhi in 
1526, on the field of Panipat. This was the beginning of Mughal rule in 
India. By this time Guru Nanak had already established a community of 
his followers in the village of Kartarpur (“The Creator’s Abode’), on the 
right bank of the River Ravi in Central Punjab. Indeed, the first Sikh 
families who gathered around this charismatic figure at Kartarpur in the 
early decades of 16th century formed the nucleus of a rudimentary organ- 
ization known as Nanak-parh, the ‘Path of Nanak’, referrmg to the com- 
munity constituted by early Sikhs who followed Guru Nanak’s path of 
liberation. 

Of the various religious figures of North India Guru Nanak was the 
only one with a strong sense of mission that compelled him to proclaim 
his message for the ultimate benefit of his audience and to promote socially 
responsible living. In his role as what the sociologist Max Weber called 
an ‘ethical prophet’, Guru Nanak called for a decisive break with existing 
formulations and laid the foundation of a new, rational model of norma- 
tive behaviour based upon divine authority.* The authenticity and power 
of his spiritual message ultimately derived not from his relationship with 
the received forms of tradition but rather from his direct access—through 
realization—to Divine Reality itself. Such direct access was the ultimate 
source of his message and provided him with a purchase from which he 
could fully understand, interpret, and adjudicate the various elements of 
tradition. Throughout his writings he conceived of his work as divinely 
commissioned, and he demanded the obedience of his audience as an 
ethical duty. | - 

Guru Nanak, as founder, was the central authority for the early Sikh 
Panth and the definer of tradition for his age. He prescribed the daily 
routine, along with agricultural activity for sustenance, for the Kartarpur 
community.° He defined the ideal person as a Gurmukh (‘one oriented 
towards the Guru’) who practiced the threefold discipline of ‘the divine 
Name, charity and purity’ (nam dan ishnan).® Indeed, these three features, 
nam (relation to the Divine), dan (relation to society), and ishnan (relation 
to self) provided a balanced approach for the development of the indi- 
vidual and the society. They corresponded to the cognitive, the communal, 
and the personal aspects of the evolving Sikh identity. For Guru Nanak 
the true spiritual life required that ‘one should live on what one has earned 
through hard work and that one should share with others the fruit of 
one’s exertion.” In addition, service (seva), self-respect (pat), truthful living 
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(sach achar), humility, sweetness of the tongue and taking only one’s rightful 
share (hag halal) were regarded as highly prized ethical virtues in the pursuit 
‘of liberation. As part of the Sikh liturgy, Guru Nanak’s Jafyi (‘Recitation’) 
was recited in the early hours of the morning, and So Dar (“That Door’) 
and Arti (‘Adoration’) were sung in the evening.® 

Guru Nanak’s spiritual message found expression at Kartarpur 
through key institutions: the sangat (‘holy fellowship’) where all felt that 
they belonged to one large spiritual fraternity; the dharamsala, the original 
form of the Sikh place of worship; and the establishment of the langar, the 
inter-dining convention which required people of all castes to sit in 
status-free lines (pangat) to share a common meal. The institution of langar 
promoted the spirit of unity and mutual belonging, and struck at a major 
aspect of caste, thereby advancing the process of defining a distinctive 
Sikh identity. Finally, Guru Nanak created the institution of the Guru, 
who became the central authority in community life. Before he passed 
away in 1539, Guru Nanak designated one of his disciples, Lehna, as 
his successor by renaming him Angad, meaning my ‘own limb’. Thus, a 
lineage was established and a legitimate succession was maintained intact 
from the appointment of Guru Angad (1504-1552) to the death of Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708), the tenth and the last human Guru of the 
Sikhs. Indeed, a theory of spiritual succession was advanced in the form 
of ‘unity of the office of the Guru’, in which there was no difference be- 
tween the founder and the successors. They all represented the same 
light ( joé), as a single flame ignites a series of torches. As fifth Guru, Axjan 
(1563-1606) occupied the middle position in this spiritual lineage. The 
present study is focused on his life and teachings. 

The historical setting of Guru Arjan’s period falls within the rule of 
two of the Mughal emperors, Akbar (r. 1556-1605) and Jahangir (r. 1605— 
1628). Both of them took notice of his activities in their official memoirs. 
Guru Arjan was born in 1563 at Goindval during the reign of Emperor 
Akbar. This is quite significant in the context of a study of Guru Arjan’s 
life, for it means that he grew to maturity in a period of relative peace 
and prosperity. It is true that about four decades ago Punjab had witnessed 
widespread violence and suffering during the Mughal invasions of the 
1520s, described poignantly by Guru Nanak in his four hymns collectively 
known as Babur-vani (‘Utterances concerning Babur’). These hymns sup- 
posedly provide an eye-witness account of Babur’s final invasion, and 
throw considerable light on the devastation caused by his army in the 
conquest of India, interpreting the fall of the Sultanate as the due reward 
of Lodhi unrighteousness.? In this context, Wilfred Cantwell Smith aptly 
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points out that ‘the Islamic movement had settled down, following a period 
of violent aggression in India, to some centuries of a pervasive and col- 
laborative cultural presence — culminating in the brilliance of [the] Mughal 
empire.’!° In a certain sense, Emperor Akbar’s 49 years of. rule were 
marked by political stability, economic security, and religious pluralism. 

It should, however, be emphasized that Akbar’s liberal policy in re- 
ligious matters must be understood as part of the complex process of 
state formation in Mughal India. Although the Mughals were Muslims, 
70 per cent of the Indian people were followers of the Hindu tradition. 
Less than 10 per cent of people avowed other faiths (such as Sikhs, Jains, 
Buddhists, or Parsees). Thus, with only 20 per cent of the Indian people 
belonging to Islam, the Mughal emperors exercised a tactful sway in reli- 
gious matters.!! In a certain sense, though, Akbar was a true pluralist 
who was born a Muslim but married a Hindu woman. His curiosity about 
other religions led him to build the ‘House of Worship’ (/badat-khana) 
at Fatehpur Sikri, where interreligious discussions were held among 
the scholars of all the major religions. As Wendy Doniger remarks, ‘He 
[Akbar] flirted with Christianity to such a degree that missionaries con- 
gratulated themselves that he was on the brink of converting — until they 
realized that he still continued to worship at mosques (and indeed, Hindu 
temples).’!? Akbar used to preside over religious debates, which resulted | 
in the formation of his own syncretic religion, the Din-i-Hahi or the “Divine 
Religion,’ aimed at the unification of Hindu and Muslim thought. It is 
no wonder that his liberal approach was much despised by his more 
staunch co-religionists. Nevertheless, the liberal attitude became part of 
the complex history of pluralistic discourse in which Akbar transcended 
the cultural and political agendas that had bred much violence in Mughal 
India. 

During his reign, Akbar introduced ‘a new set of administrative insti- 
tutions and practices, a new conception of kingship and [of] the constitu- 
tion of government and society, a new military system, and new norms 
of political behaviour’.!3 He organized the government by grouping 
his officials into mansabs (numerical ranks), their authority weighed by 
the number over whom they exerted control — such as 1,000, 2,000 or 
more troops. The mansabdar (‘holder of the rank’) was expected to maintain 
the troops on behalf of the empire, in return for which he received a 
piece of land (jagir). Ownership of that land remained with the local 
peasants who lived on it and worked it, but the mansabdar received from 
it revenues sufficient to support his troops. Since Akbar needed no extra 
revenues and made no distinctions among religions, in 1564 he abolished 
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the jizya, the capitation tax on non-Muslims. Further, Akbar created an 
imperial infrastructure and frame of communications by developing the 
road system. By the time he died in 1605, Akbar ruled an empire from 
Kabul to the mouth of Ganges, putting the Mughals firmly in control of 
vast reaches of North India.'* In this context, Bonnie C. Wade aptly 
remarks that the production of illustrated manuscripts of history texts 
may have provided a crucial tool in Akbar’s basic premise of rule: ‘the 
creation of an atmosphere of greater trust and therefore cooperation 
among communities. By familiarizing his Indian subjects - women and 
men alike — with illustrious members of his family, he might be able to 
create the perception of himself as less foreign, less alien, [and] less threat- 
ening’.!° Continuing her observations on Akbar’s rule, Wade further 
writes: ‘Along with “illustrious history”, “family” was a key designator in 
this system of rule for a patrimonial household. To the women who had 
married Akbar and to the fathers who had committed their families to 
alliance with him by giving him their daughters, the sense of extended 
family would have been very important.’!® 

Obviously Akbar’s reign provided a period of comparative peace and 
prosperity to the region of Punjab. Its fertile soil enjoyed a favourable 
climate, leading to favourable economic conditions. According to the 
author of Ain-i-Akbari, the district around Lahore was, and still is, par- 
ticularly fertile.'? The formative years of Arjan were spent at Goindval 
with his parents, under the care of his maternal grandfather Guru Amar 
Das (1479-1574). The third Guru founded the town of Goindval as a 
central place to provide greater cohesion and unity to the ever-growing 
Sikh Panth. Being on the imperial high road between Delhi and Lahore, 
the town enjoyed considerable importance during Mughal times. Its loca- 
tion on the right bank of the Beas River was close to the point where the 
Majha, Malwa, and Doaba areas converge. This may help account for 
the spread of the Panth’s influence in all three regions of the Punjab. 

Sikh tradition maintains that Emperor Akbar visited the third Guru 
at Goindval in 1571, when he made a detour during one of his periodic 
state visits to Lahore.'® After partaking in the plain food served at the 
Guru’s free community kitchen (langar), the emperor was much impressed 
by the number of people served there. The tradition further says that 
Akbar wished to make a substantial offering to Guru Amar Das but was 
refused, so Akbar instead bestowed upon the Guru’s daughter Bibi Bhani 
the gift of a land grant (jagir) in the district which is now Amritsar.!9 It 
must be stated here that there is no mention of this meeting or the land 
grant in Persian imperial records of the times. Perhaps it was due to the 
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fact that the author of these official documents, Abu’l, Fazal, took up 
service at the royal court three years later in 1574?°, and he had no 
personal knowledge of this early event. However, Akbar was known to 
seek out saints, sages, and ascetics (sanyasis) of varying creeds to satisfy his 
sense of spiritual inquiry.*! Even Jahangir has recorded in his memoirs 
that ‘my father was very submissive to dervishes.”** It is entirely possible 
that as a young emperor he would have visited the long-lived Guru out 
of sheer curiosity. Indeed, if Akbar’s visit to Goindval to meet with Guru 
Amar Das did take place, it must have left a deep mark on the impres- 
sionable mind of young Arjan. 

There is, however, hard evidence of Emperor Akbar’s later visit to 
Goindval at the request of Guru Arjan on November 4, 1598.” In the 
most ornate language imaginable, the Mughal historian Abu’l Fazal 
records this meeting in the third part of the Akbar-nama, in his description 
of the 434 year of rule, as follows: 


On 13 Azar [4 November, 1598] His Majesty crossed the river Beas on an ele- 
phant near Gobindwal, while the troops crossed over by a [boat] bridge. On 
this day, the house of Arjan Guru [spelt “Gor’] received fresh lustre through His 
Majesty alighting there. He is a leader of the Brahmanical faith, the position 
descending from one generation to another. And he has great store of [spiritual] 
love. Since his hope [for a visit from His Majesty] arose out of [sincere] devotion, 
‘His Majesty accepted his invitation.”# 


First of all, although this entry in the Akbar-nama is made from the imperial 
perspective, it nevertheless points to the historical fact of Akbar’s amicable 
relations with Guru Arjan. Evidently, towards the end of the 16th century, 
the Sikh movement had become important enough to attract the attention 
of the state. Abu’l Fazal presents Akbar’s visit to Guru Arjan as a matter 
of imperial grace. But this gesture of goodwill had an in-built political 
dimension too.2° The details of what transpired between the Emperor 
and the Guru during this meeting does not find mention in this entry of 
bare facts. . 

Second, Abu’l Fazal employs the term ‘Brahmanical’ for the religious 
position of Guru Arjan, which is either an intentional slip or a total ignor- 
ance of the religious aspect of the Sikh movement. Since Abu’! Fazal was 
absent from the imperial camp at that time, he described the meeting 
second-hand, presumably on the basis of'a news report.*° Not surprisingly, 
the author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib (1640s) takes notice of this slip as follows: 
‘There is no restriction among them [i.e. the Sikhs] that a Brahman may 
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not become the disciple of a Khattri, for Nanak was a Khattri, and no 
Guru was from the Brahmans, as has been described.’*” It may be stated 
that in contemporary Persian writings all non-Muslim Indians were 
regarded as Hindus and their religious leaders as Brahmanical priests. 
Third, Abu’l Fazal acknowledges Guru Arjan’s ‘great store’ of spiritual 
love that must have impressed the Emperor and his entourage. As a matter 
of courtesy to Sikh hospitality, they must have shared food in the Guru’s 
community kitchen (langar), where the selfless service created a lasting 
impression on their minds. With his insatiable curiosity and amazingly 
retentive memory, Akbar must have listened to the devotional singing of 
scriptural hymns in the congregation at Goindval. Sikh chronicles have 
given specific references in this regard. For instance, M. A. Maculiffe 
cites Guru Arjan’s Ramakal: hymn that was recited on the occasion: 


One person invokes Ram, another Khuda. One person worships Gosain, another 
Allah. (1) Some speak of the Cause of causes, others of the Benevolent. Some 
talk of the Extender of mercy, others of the Merciful. (1) Refrain. Some bathe at 
Hindu sacred places, others visit Mecca. Some perform Hindu worship (pyja), 
while others bow their heads in the Muslim fashion. (2) Some read the Vedas, 
others the Kateb [Semitic texts]. Some wear blue, others white. (3) Some call 
themselves Hindus, others Musalmans. Some aspire to the heaven of the Hindus, 
others to the heaven of the Mohammedans. (4) Says Nanak: One who recognizes 
God’s will knows the secret of ihe Lord God. (5)?8 | 
(M5, Ramakal 9, AG, p. 885) 


Indeed, the inclusive message of this hymn genuinely reflected the his- 
torical context of Akbar’s policy of religious pluralism. Sikh tradition is 
quite explicit that the emperor was highly pleased with the universal 
nature of the hymns that were recited in the congregation. However, this 
alternative Sikh version of the major event had to be repressed and for- 
gotten so that Abu’l Fazal could present only the selective version from 
the imperial perspective. 

Finally, the imperial order for the reduction of the jama (‘land-tax’) in 
the proportion of 12:10 is given in the Akbar-nama (III, p. 747) as a subse- 
quent measure, which merely canceled the previous increase of the 
jama.”° That increase by a fifth (10 to 12) had been made when the im- 
perial Court had moved earlier to Lahore. It is not mentioned specifically 
in the Akbar-nama that Guru Arjan had made any plea to this end. This 
silence is quite intentional and reflects Abu’l Fazal’s imperial bias against 
giving any credit to the Guru. In this context, a later Persian source, 
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Khulasatu’t Tawarikh (1696), by Sujan Rai Bhandari offers a detailed ac- 
count of ‘Akbar’s meeting with Guru Arjan’ as follows: 


Departing from Lahore... [Akbar] crossed the Beas river. He visited the house 
of Guru Arjan, the successor of Baba Nanak, who was highly reputed for his 
knowledge of God. He was pleased from listening to his recitation of the Hindi 
verses that had been composed by Baba Nanak for expounding the knowledge 
of God. Deeming it to be an honour conferred on him, Guru Arjan made a suit- 
able offering and pleaded that since, owing to the coming of the Victorious 
Army to the Punjab, grain prices had risen and the jama [land-tax demand] of 
the localities (parganas) had been raised, now that the Imperial Army is leaving, 
the grain prices have fallen, and the peasants are [therefore] unable to meet their 
obligation to pay the jama. In accordance with his plea, orders were issued to the 
Imperial Finance Minister that a reduction of twelve-to-ten be made in the jama 
and the revenue-collectors be instructed to grant remission to the peasants accord- 
ingly and not make demands on them in excess {of the amount now prescribed sie 


This later source was apparently based on the popular tradition on Akbar’s 
visit to Goindval. According to this, at the Guru’s instance Akbar remitted 
the annual revenue of the peasants of the district, who had been hit by 
the failure of the monsoon. Literally, the imperial calculation of 12-to-10 
would make the remission 120 per cent of the land tax in modern terms. 
This was indeed a major relief to the farmers. Clearly, as a result of this 
tax remission Guru Arjan’s popularity must have skyrocketed among 
the rural peasantry of the Punjab. 

The available sources on the life of Guru Arjan help us to construct a 
brief outline of his life. As already noted, he was born in 1563 in a period 
of peace and prosperity. As a young boy he witnessed the compilation of 
the Goindval pothis (‘volumes’) under the direction of his maternal grand- 
father Guru Amar Das. As a careful observer he must have seen the 
minute details of selection and arrangement of the works of the first three 
Gurus and some poet-saints. From Goindval, Arjan moved with his father 
Guru Ram Das (1534-1581), to the newly founded town of Ramdaspur, 
where the fourth Guru had constructed a large pool for the purpose of 
bathing. It was named Amritsar, meaning ‘the pool of the nectar of im- 
mortality’. During the seven years of his father’s ministry, Arjan grew to 
maturity, participating in various activities at Ramdaspur along with 
his educational training in poetry, languages, and scriptural studies. 
He inherited a rich musical tradition from his father too. This is quite 
evident from the fact that he employed the same 30 major ragas (‘musical 
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measures’) for his own works as were used by his father. Here it is um- 
portant to underline the historical context of the reign of Emperor Akbar, 
which was certainly a zenith in the development of North Indian music. 
It is no wonder that professional musicians frequently performed at the 
courts of the Sikh Gurus. 

At the age of 18, Guru Arjan succeeded to the throne of his father 
when he passed away in 1581. During the 25 years of his ministry, three 
key events took place, reflecting far-reaching institutional developments. 
First, at Amritsar he built the Harimandir or Darbar Sahib (‘Divine 
Court’), the present-day Golden Temple, which acquired prominence 
as the central place of worship for the Sikhs. It became the integral identity 
marker for the Sikhs parallel to the famous Hindu tiraths (‘pilgrimage 
sites’) and the Muslim Mecca. Second, he compiled the first authoritative 
text of the Adi Granth (‘the Original Book’), in 1604, which advocated 
the doctrine of the unity of Akal Purakh (the “Timeless One’, God), stressing 
an uncompromising monotheism in which there was no place for in- 
carnation or idol worship. It provided a framework for the shaping of a 
text-centred community and hence it was a decisive factor for Sikh self- 
definition. | 

Finally, the growing strength of the Sikh Panth brought it into in- 
creasing conflict with the Mughal authorities. There is clear evidence in 
the compositions of Guru Arian that a series of complaints were made 
against him to the functionaries of the Mughal state, giving them 
an excuse to scrutinise the activities of the Sikhs. The liberal policy of 
Emperor Akbar may have sheltered the Guru and his followers for a 
_ time, but within eight months of Akbar’s death, Guru Arjan was executed 
in May 1606 by the orders of the new emperor, Jahangir. The Sikh com- 
munity perceived his death as the ‘supreme sacrifice’ in defence of the 
integrity of the faith. It became a turning point in the history of the Sikh 
tradition. It is of crucial significance in Sikh history, contributing funda- 
mentally to the growth of the Sikh community’s self-consciousness, separ- 
atism, and militancy.*! In other words, Guru Arjan’s martyrdom became 
the most decisive factor in the crystallization of the Sikh Panth. 

In his Fahangirnama, the Emperor claims to have watched the Sikh 
movement with disapproval for a number of years. He did not like the 
conversion of ‘some ignorant and stupid Muslims’ to the Sikh faith. He 
had two solutions in mind: either to put an end to ‘this false trade’ or to 
bring Guru Arjan into the ‘embrace of Islam’. Jahangir perceived Guru 
Arjan’s blessings to the rebel Prince Khusrau as an indication of his in- 
volvement with the movement attempting to put the prince on the throne 
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rather than his father. He gave orders to Murtaza Khan, the governor of 
Lahore, to confiscate Arjan’s ‘possessions and goods’ and to execute him 
according to yasa siyasat.*? Literally, yasa is the Mongol term for ‘law’ and 
siyasat means ‘punishment’, signifying ‘punishment under law’. In Mughal 
times both words were used for capital punishment. However, the 
technical meaning of the word yasa is ‘the law promulgated by Mongol 
warlord Genghis Khan’ (or Chingis Khan) between 1206 and 1218 CE. 
It was mostly passed on to later generations through oral transmission.*3 
It should, however, be emphasized that the Yasa of Chingis Khan has 
survived only in fragments and in inexact interpretations. Several penal 
provisions comprise the greater part of its surviving fragments. Of the 
36 fragments that have come down to us indirectly through the works of 
Arab, Persian, and Armenian historians (Makrizi, Mirhond, Ibn-Batuta, 
Vartang, and Mahakia), 14 (fragments 1—9, 24, 27, 29, 31, and 32) provide 
for the infliction of capital punishment for a series of crimes and offences. 
In fact, the death penalty was very widely inflicted, sometimes for what 
may seem to us trifling offences.?* That is why it was generally known as 
too cruel a code, and its cruelty surpassed that of other analogous codes.*° 

In his imperial orders Jahangir apparently invoked the following three 
clauses of the Yasa to inflict the death penalty on Guru Arjan: (1) “Whoever 
intentionally... intervenes between the two parties in a quarrel to help 
the one against the other is also to be put to death’ (fragment 3); (2) ‘who- 
ever gives food or clothing to a captive without the permission of his 
captor is to be put to death’ (fragment 6); and (3) ‘whoever finds a runaway 
slave or captive and does not return him to the person to whom he belongs 
is to be put to death’ (fragment 7).°° It is instructive to note that the Yasa 
of Chingis was almost 400 years old by the time we get to the execution 
of Guru Arjan. Its clauses were manipulated in a different historical con- 
text by the Mughal authorities to suit their particular interpretation. More- 
over, under the Yasa of Chingis Khan, the blood of princes and honoured 
persons was not spilled. Only those means of killing were employed for 
them that would prevent this happening.*’ Thus, the punishment of extreme 
torture without shedding blood was inflicted on Guru Arjan, who was a 
religious leader even in Jahangir’s eyes. 

This is, however, a straightforward and simple explanation of the abrupt 
end to a life that began with much promise for the Sikh community. In 
order to arrive at a more comprehensive understanding of Guru Arjan’s 
career we need to explore more substantial scholarly questions about the 
period’s chronological and spatial patterns of the religious, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political aspects of what was happening in Mughal 
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India. In this context, we need to examine the approach followed by 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith in his insightful article ‘Crystallization of Religious 
Communities in Mughal India’ more thoroughly.*8 Smith argues that 
the processes of Sikh and Islamic crystallization were parallel movements, 
which at certain points intertwined decisively. One such conspicuous 
moment was the execution of Guru Arjan by Jahangir, in Lahore, in 
1606. Smith argues that this happened shortly after a major step in the 
Muslim process of consolidation took place, specifically Shaykh Farid 
Bukhari’s (i.e. Mir Murtaza Khan’s) success in diverting and then sup- 
pressing Khusrau’s bid for a more Akbar-like reign. A major weakness 
of Smith’s approach is that he does not examine in detail the charges of 
Guru Arjan’s involvement in the movement of liberal forces trying to 
put Khusrau on the throne. 

In the context of the present discussion, therefore, it is imperative that 
the various issues relating to Guru Arjan’s execution be examined carefully 
from different angles. In addition to religious and political dimensions, 
there is a need to analyse economic, social, and cultural issues. For in- 
stance, how did the resurgence of Turko-Mongol traditions at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century mark the end of Akbar’s liberal policy in Mughal 
India? What were the competing religious traditions in the Punjab, 
interacting with each other in the context of the religious pluralism of 
Akbar’s rule? Why did the rapid growth of the Sikh Panth during this 
period become a matter of concern for the Mughal authorities? What 
were the cultural patterns in the social constituency of the Sikh Panth 
from the perspective of social anthropology? How did the issues of author- 
ity and power dynamics play out in the religious and political institutions 
of the times? All these questions will be addressed later on, when we 
examine Guru Arjan’s execution more thoroughly. 

In conclusion, the principal aim of this study is to take a fresh look at 
the works of Guru Arjan in the Adi Granth, at the poetic compositions of 
contemporary Sikh bards, and at the traditional sources within the 
historical and cultural context of North India to reconstruct the life and 
teachings of the fifth Guru. We are here not engaged solely in a quest for 
the historical Arjan, for there is an Arjan of both legend and faith as well 
as an Arjan of history. Rather, we are concerned with looking at all the 
available sources with a critical eye to contextualize the image of Guru 
Arjan based upon memory, tradition, and representation at various points 
in history. Guru Arjan is so culturally pervasive that writing about him 
means writing about culture. The reconstruction of his life, therefore, 
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offers a window to look into not only the particular dynamics of Sikh 
history and culture, but also into the larger matter of the rapidly changing 
religious and cultural landscape in Mughal India. 
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no property out of which to pay the established fine and no wives or children 
to be enslaved in lieu of payment, for theft, for bearing false witness, for 
treachery, for want of respect for elders and beggars, for gluttony, and for 
stepping upon the threshold of the tent of a military chief. See pp. bo; 
Ibid., p. 40. 

Ibid., p. 83. 

See the footnote to Shireen Moosvi’s translation of the passage in the Tuzuk- 
i-Fahangiri in Grewal and Habib, Persian Sources, p. 57, n. 4. 

Smith, ‘The Crystallization’, pp. 177-96. 
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VEHICLES TO THE PAST: THE SOURCES 


As a field of scholarly activity, ‘historiography’ privileges the written document and the learned 
and scholarly literatures on the past developing over the centuries. It omits... the practices of 
history outside the academy.' 


— David William Cohen 
CONTEMPORARY RECOLLECTIONS 


he sources concerning the life of Guru Arjan may be divided into 

two categories, here dealt with in two sections. The first section will 
focus mainly on the contemporary and near-contemporary sources avail- 
able. ‘They are of primary importance in reconstructing details of the 
fifth Guru’s biography, even if it does turn out to be a skeletal represent- 
ation. The second section will examine traditional sources from the 18th 
and 19th centuries. These later sources reflect a contemporary response 
to the remembered greatness of the Guru, fulfilling the needs and the 
aspirations of the particular group at a particular time.? Most importantly, 
these formal traditions were carefully handed down through lineages or 
guilds of specialists such as storytellers and poets of exceptional ability. It 
must, however, be stated at the outset that these retellings of the past 
highlight the point that history and memory are as much about repression 
and suppression as they are about creation and recollection. Indeed, this 
is the essential problem of understanding the past. We must remember, 
as David William Cohen aptly remarks, ‘that our knowledge of the past 
is always at risk, essential pieces of knowledge of essential moments have 
been effaced, the most critical elements may have been made to disappear, 
but most important, that what comes down to us as knowledge from the 
past has been subjected to all kinds of suppression.’3 In this context, Milan 
Kundera, author of The Book of Laughter and Forgetting, makes the point that 
the ‘struggle of man [/woman] against power is the struggle of memory 
' against forgetting’.* With assumptions on the reconstruction of the past 
in mind, let us turn to the actual examination of the available sources. 
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The Adi Granth is the primary scripture of the Sikhs. It contains the 
works of the first five and ninth Sikh Gurus, four bards (Satta, Balwant, 
Sundar, and Mardana), 11 Bhatts (panegyrists associated with the Sikh 
court), and 15 Bhagats (‘devotees’ such as Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas, 
Shaikh Farid, and other medieval poet-saints of Sant, Sufi, and Bhakti 
origin). In Sikh usage, the Adi Granth is normally referred to as the Guru 
Granth Sahib, which implies a confession of faith in the scripture as Guru. 
Traditionally, the tenth and the last Guru, Gobind Singh, terminated the 
line of personal Gurus before he passed away in 1708, and installed 
the Adi Granth as the eternal Guru of the Sikhs. As manifest body of the 
Guru, the Adi Granth is indeed heir to the line of 10 personal Gurus, 
from Guru Nanak to Gobind Singh, possessing the same status and au- 
thority as they did and commanding the same reverence accorded to 
each Guru. It has become the symbol of ultimate sanctity for the Sikh 
community, and is treated with the most profound respect when it is 
installed ceremonially in a gurdwara (‘Guru’s house’), the Sikh place of 
worship. 

The Adi Granth is the primary source for information concerning the 
life of Guru Arjan. The fifth Guru himself produced an authoritative 
text of the Adi Granth in 1604. It contains numerous works by him which 
can be accepted as authentic without any reservation. In fact, Guru Arjan 
covered a large span of human experience during his 25 years of ministry 
and composed more than 2,000 hymns, which makes him by far the 
largest contributor to the Sikh scripture. The division of these works ac- 
cording to different genres is given in Table 1.° 

The vast majority of these poetic compositions, however, provide us 
with surprisingly little information concerning the actual events of Guru 
Arjan’s life. Only certain glimpses of biographical details may be extracted 
from the more obvious hints which some of these writings contain. As a 
matter of fact, the Sikh Gurus were hardly concerned about recording 
the actual events of their lives. They did not keep any journal. Their pri- 
mary intention was to preach the merits of Akal Purakh’s Divine Name, 
a timeless message expressed in poetry which makes few concessions to 
actual events. W. H. McLeod makes an important observation on this 
point: ‘Even the recurrent references to human depravity and social dis- 
cord must be set in this timeless context. In most instances they are clearly 
to be construed as descriptions of the Kaliyuga, the cosmic era of darkness 
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Table 1. Guru Arjan’s Works 


Poetic Genre Number of compositions 

Pada (‘verse’) 1,344 
Astapadi (‘eight-verse composition’) «63 
Chhant (‘lyrical song’) 62 
Shalok (‘couplets or stanza’) 463 
Pauri (‘stanza’) 117 
Miscellaneous compositions | 
Longer works (Barah Maha, Bavan Akhan, 

Sukhmam, and Thittin) 4 


and strife currently running its demonic course. ‘They are not normally 
to be interpreted as comments on conditions current during the actual 
lifetimes of the Gurus, at least not in any specific or exclusive sense.” 

Like his predecessors, Guru Arjan conveyed a fundamental message 
through his poetic compositions — that liberation can be achieved only 
through meditation on the Divine Name. Nevertheless, there are oc- 
casional exceptions to this general rule in his works that do provide his- 
torical references. In this context, Sikh exegetes have identified certain 
autobiographical hymns in the Adi Granth that provide significant 
information concerning the actual events of Guru Arjan’s life. They make 
references to recognizable individuals and bear evident relationship to 
contemporary events. Notably, several of his topical hymns were com- 
posed during the years of famine in the Punjab in the late 1590s. In his 
analysis of Guru Arjan’s dani (‘utterances’), Surjit Hans has focused on 
the major theme of dealing with problems created by detractors (nindak).’ 
In fact, those detractors were the rival claimants to the office of the Guru. 
Their rivalry was heightened when Guru Arjan was designated for the 
gaddi (‘throne’) of Guru Nanak in preference to his elder brother, Prithi 
Chand. By invoking the customary law of primogeniture, Prithi Chand 
openly challenged the right of his younger brother to succeed their father. 
He even approached the local Mughal administrators of Lahore for 
support, but had to remain content with a share in the income from 
Ramdaspur. To further his claims he employed such methods as were 
by no means scrupulous. In his Bhairau hymn, for instance, Guru Arjan 
refers to an occasion when a Brahmin servant, charged with the care of 
the Guru’s son Hargobind, unsuccessfully attempted to poison the child 
at Prithi Chand’s bidding: ‘Failed the attempt, he tried in vain. The wicked 
Brahmin (dusatu brahmanu) died in pain.”® 
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Most interestingly, the maximum number of these hymns given in 
Table 2 relate to various references to the sixth Guru, Hargobind. For 
instance, Guru Arjan composed a hymn in Asa measure to celebrate the 
birth of his only child in 1595.9 In his Sorathi hymn, the fifth Guru expresses 


his profound gratitude for his child’s deliverance from a serious illness: 


The True Guru (God) is my Helper, my certain Protector, my refuge and trust- 
worthy aid. By his grace Hargobind is saved from this illness, saved by his merciful 
hand. (1) Refrain. His fever subsiding, its heat has abated, cooled by the grace of 
the Lord. My honour is saved by the prayers of the faithful; humbly I bow 
before the True Guru. (1) Here and hereafter the Lord is my Keeper, heedless 
of virtues and sins. Says Nanak: Firm is your promise my Guru and Master, blessed 


be your merciful hand.!° 
(M5, Sorathi 49, AG, pp. 620-1) 


Here Guru Arjan clearly describes the healing power of the prayers of 
the faithful. Elsewhere, he explicitly mentions how the child Hargobind 
recovered from smallpox (siala) through the transforming power of the 
Divine Name.!! This hymn clearly distinguishes early Sikhs from contem- 
porary Indian society, in which people normally worshipped Sitala Devi 
(‘the Cool One’), goddess of pustular diseases, to get rid of their suffering. 
She was a popular deity throughout the Indian subcontinent, where small- 
pox had been endemic for centuries. Culturally, the manifestation of 
smallpox was understood to be a part of a much larger causal nexus that 
connected Earth, Heaven, and moral action. Where there was potential 
for drought and famine and taxes, the community would remain ever 
vigilant for a visit from this mother-figure. 12 The worship of Sitala, there- 
fore, controlled both fertility and children’s health — especially rashes 
and fevers. Quick to take offence, Sitala required careful mollifying to 
insure that her wrath did not come down on one’s own family. In contrast 
to this popular belief, however, Guru Arjan stressed the ‘remembrance 
of the Divine Name’ (nam simaran) as the only means of liberation from 
all types of suffering in the world.'8 

Early Sikh reflections on pain and suffering are traditionally Indian, 
and they can be understood within the context of the major system of 
indigenous Indian medicine, popularly known as Ayurveda, the ‘know- 
ledge of enhancing life.’ The Ayurvedic teachings embodied an under- 
standing of illness as a lack of balance among three elements: air, phlegm, 
and bile. For cures, Ayurveda used diet and certain prescriptions from 
an impressive repertory of medicinal plants and minerals.’* In particular, 
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there was an emphasis on preparations using mercury as the means 
towards enhancing life. In this context, it is important to note a significant 
entry in the blank folios of the original manuscript of the Adi Granth 
(written in 1604), popularly known as the Kartarpur Manuscript, where 
there is a reference to the indigenous process of preparing mercury oxide, 
a medicinal preparation from mercury (para ras rakhasu).'° In other words, 
there is a recipe for converting mercury into ‘medicinal ash’ (kushia or 
bhasam) to make it serve as a panacea for several diseases. This entry is 
not part of the text of the Adi Granth, but its presence in the extra folios 
of the manuscript clearly indicates the preoccupations of the early Sikh 
community with health issues. In his celebrated Sukhmanz (‘Pearl of Peace’), 
Guru Arjan describes the Divine Name as ‘panacea for all diseases’ (sarab 
rog ka aukhadhu namu), a theme which has indeed become a fundamental 
aspect of Sikh doctrine.!® Accordingly, Akal Purakh himself is the phys- 
ician who removes all pain through the transforming power of his Name. 
This is the main theme of Guru Arjan’s hymns relating to Hargobind’s 
recovery from the serious illness. 

On the nature of autobiographical hymns in general, Surjit Hans 
remarks that real-life incidents have to be sufficiently significant to be 
above the threshold of perception to be registered. They must be much 
more so to find their place in the verses of a Guru.!” Because of their 
fierce opposition to Guru Arjan, Prithi Chand and his followers were 
branded Minas, ‘the dissembling rogues who took care to conceal their 
evil intentions’.!8 Most of the time the Minas and other slanderers were 
foiled in their attempts to harm the Guru’s interests. One of them even 
submitted a petition (mahzar) signed by a number of persons to the local 
Muslim jurist (gaz) against the Guru. It turned out to be false and the 
author of this falsehood met an ignominious end.! Again, there is clear 
evidence in the compositions of Guru Arjan that a series of complaints 
were made against him to the functionaries of the Mughal state, which 
gave them an excuse to watch the activities of the Sikhs. In response to 
such complaints, Sulhi Khan came to attack the Guru’s establishment, 
but he was killed by his own ‘bolting horse’ before his evil intentions 
materialized. Guru Arjan’s Bilaval hymn reads: 


God himself saved me from Sulhi. Sulhi by no means succeeded. Rather Sulhi 
himself died unclean. The Lord drew forth his axe and smote off his head, and 
in a moment he became ashes. (1) Refrain. He died contemplating ill of me all his 
life. The Creator thrust him into the fire. (2) He left behind sons, friends, and 
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wife, His brethren and relations have all forsaken him. Says Nanak: I am a 


sacrifice to the Lord who honoured the word of his servant. 
(M5, Bilaval 18, AG, p. 825) 


Notably, Guru Arjan mentions the name of Sulhi three times in the text, 
implying the fact that his name was fully ingrained in his memory. He 
employs the word napak (‘unclean’) to refer to his ‘death in the fire’ ina 
most un-Islamic way. The Punjabi expression kaddhi kuttharu khasam sini 
kattia (‘The Lord drew forth his axe and smote off his head’) in this hymn 
refers to the actual incident in which Sulhi Khan’s horse bolted and fell 
in the brick-kiln, killing the rider instantaneously. Tradition has it that 
his nephew Sulhi Khan was the second Mughal official who proceeded 
towards Amritsar to carry out his evil designs, but who was himself killed 
by a revolt within his own camp. The Guru refers to him indirectly in his 
Sarang hymn: ‘The evil designs of the detractor (nindak) were frustrated 
half-way. The Lord became the protector of his servant while the egoist 
was gripped by death’.*° 

~ Paradoxically, the cause of the prevailing sense of insecurity created 
as a result of the activities of detractors lay in the flourishing state of the 
Sikh Panth during Guru Arjan’s ministry.?! In fact, the Guru had estab- 
lished the rule of justice and humility (Aalemi raj) in the town of Ramdaspur, 
where everyone lived in comfort.** He proclaimed: “There is no other 
place like the beautiful and thickly populated Ramdaspur. The divine 
rule prevails in Ramdaspur due to the grace of the Guru. No religious 
tax (jizya) is levied, nor any fine. There is no collector of taxes.’*? The 
administration of the town was evidently in the hands of Guru Asjan, 
and in a certain sense Ramdaspur was an autonomous town in the context 
and the framework of the Mughal rule of Emperor Akbar. ‘There are a 
number of topical hymns related to building projects. There is a reference 
in the Bilaval hymn to the practice of continuous ‘singing’ 24 hours of the 
day at the Harimandir in Ramdaspur: ‘One hears the Word of God 
(Prabh ki Bat) from the saints. Spiritual discourse (Katha), devotional singing 
(kirtan), and the blissful music (anand mangal dhuni) continue day and 
night.’** In fact, the Harimandir (‘Temple of God’) had been constructed 
in the midst of the pool for singing the praises of God.*° Again, the instal- 
lation of the Adi Granth in the newly built Harimandir was underway 
when Guru Arjan declared: “The scripture is the Lord’s dwelling-place’ 
(potht paramesar ka than).*© This marked the beginning of a distinctive Sikh 
ceremony of conferring royal honour upon the scripture when it is 
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installed ceremonially early in the morning in the Harimandir/Darbar 
Sahib, the present-day Golden Temple at Amritsar. 


Works of Bhai Gurdas 


The second major source is linked with the name of Bhai Gurdas (ca. 
1558-1637), whom Guru Arjan chose to act as his amanuensis during 
the final recording of the Adi Granth text. He was a poet and a theologian 
whose works are generally regarded as the ‘key to the Guru Granth Sahib’, 
The most influential among his works are 39 lengthy poems in Punjabi 
called var (‘ballads’), which provide an extensive commentary on the teach- 
ings of the Gurus. He is also the author of a series of 675 poems, which 
he wrote in Braj in the Aabitt style. ‘These works have entered into the body 
of canonical writings, and are recited during worship in the gurdwaras. 
Bhai Gurdas was a nephew of Guru Amar Das and therefore a cousin of 
the wife of Guru Ram Das. From his earliest days he was closely associated 
with the Sikh Gurus, serving successively Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram 
Das, Guru Arjan, and Guru Hargobind. He personally witnessed the 
peaceful days of Akbar’s reign, Guru Arjan’s martyrdom at the beginning 
of Jahangir’s reign, Guru Hargobind’s reaction to this major event, and 
his armed conflict with the Mughal authorities in the reign of Shah Jahan. 
In this context, J. S. Grewal rightly remarks that Bhai Gurdas ‘lived in a 
phase of Sikh history that was marked by a critical transition’.?’ In his 
works, therefore, one can find source material for the early history of the 
Panth.?8 

The first reference to Guru Arjan occurs in Var 1, stanza 47, where 
Bhai Gurdas points toward a new convention of ‘a biological son be- 
coming the Guru’ (put sansari guru kahavaz). It may be stated that the line 
of the office of the Guru established by Guru Nanak was not hereditary 
in the first three successions. The hereditary pattern was asserted after 
Guru Ram Das. To minimize disputes over succession, a new convention 
was established that hereafter the succession should be limited to the 
direct descendants of Guru Ram Das. In other words, the succession 
would go to the most suitable person within the Guru’s family of Sodhi 
Khatris, but not automatically from father to eldest son. To succeed Guru 
Ram Das therefore, the youngest of his three sons — Arjan — was selected 
as the most suitable candidate for the office of the Guru. As a result, 
Guru Arjan had to face the determined enmity of his elder brother Prithi 
Chand, who could make a claim by invoking the law of primogeniture 
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before the Mughal authorities. It is no wonder then that Prithi Chand is 
branded a mina (‘a dissembling rogue’) in Bhai Gurdas’ compositions.”° 
The 11th var of Bhai Gurdas is extremely useful for assessing the social 
constituency of the early Panth. Apart from this, there is no other con- 
temporary source which can be used to determine the actual numbers 
and proportions of various groups within the constitution of the Panth in 
the period of the early Gurus. Identifying the castes, a general profile 
of the Panth’s leadership may be reconstructed with the help of the 
11th var of Bhai Gurdas. In fact, 11 stanzas of this ballad (Var 11:18—28) 
exclusively provide lists of the actual names and places of prominent 
followers of Guru Arjan. The Khatri caste (e.g. Sehgal, Ohri, Uppal, 
Julka, Bhalla, Passi, Khullar, Vohra, Vij, Kapur, Chaddha, Behl, Kohh, 
Marwah, Mehra, Soni, Jhanjhi, Sodhi, Beri, Nanda, Wadhawan, Tuli, 
and Puri sub-castes) was particularly prominent among the trading com- 
munities, and this was the caste to which all the Gurus belonged. ‘There 
were certainly some Brahmins (Tiwari Pandit, Wissa, Gopi, and Tulsia 
of Bhardwaj sub-caste, and Jagna Brahmin from Agra) among the Sikhs, 
and some outcastes — for instance, the name of Paira Chandal appears 
in the list of prominent Sikhs. There was 4 preponderance of Jats (e.g. 
Randhawa, Khehra, Dhillon, and Pannu sub-castes) among the cul- 
tivators, who were followed by members of the artisan castes, notably 
Tarkhans (‘carpenters’) and Lohars (‘blacksmiths’). In addition, there were 
Nais (‘barbers’), Chhimbas (‘cotton-printers’), Machhis (‘water-carriers’), 
Dhobis (‘washermen’), Kumhars (‘potters’), Telis (‘oil-pressers’), masons 
and goldsmiths. The name of a Muslim, Mian Jamal, figures prominently 
in the list of close associates (hazuri stkhs) of Guru Arjan. It should, however, 
be emphasized that Bhai Gurdas deals only with the more notable mem- 
bers of the Panth. These leaders will have had their own families, friends, 
and followers in large numbers from their particular areas, who col- 
lectively made up the general constituency of the Panth. On the one 
hand, there were rich merchants (like Seths and Sarrafs) in cities and 
towns and Chaudaris (‘headmen’) in villages; on the other, there were 
labourers and slaves, with artisans and craftsmen, petty shopkeepers and 
peasants in between. Not surprisingly, in terms of the social background 
and the economic means of its members, the Panth was far from homo- 
genous.*° Nevertheless, the cultural patterns of different sections of 
Punjabi society played a significant role in the evolution of the Sikh Panth. 
Most importantly, Bhai Gurdas devotes six stanzas of the 24th ballad 
(Var 24:18—23) exclusively to Guru Arjan. He provides us with important 
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historical insights into the nature of the Sikh tradition during his time. 
For instance, let us examine the following stanza: 


From his father, grandfather, and great grandfathers, [Guru Arjan] is a lamp 
in this lineage at the fifth (natta) position. By assuming the exalted office (takhat, 
‘throne’) of the Guru, he has fortunately undertaken the task of leading people 
to merge their consciousness into the divine Word with dignity and honour. He 
has filled [the Darbar Sahib] with the store of gurbani (Adi Granth), where 
~ he remains absorbed in devotional singing (kirtan) and religious discourses (katha). 
[In his presence] an ever-fresh fountain of un-struck melody keeps flowing con- 
tinuously, and he remains immersed in the ambrosia of perfect love. The Guru’s 
court is held in the congregation of the holy where the exchange of jewels and 
gems of wisdom takes place. His flag is true, his court is true, his power is true, 
and his honour and glory are true. The kingdom [of Guru Arjan] is supreme 
and immutable. 


(Var 24:19) 


Bhai Gurdas highlights the point that Guru Arjan is the fifth rightful heir 
(natta) in the spiritual lineage of his father (Guru Ram Das), maternal 
grandfather (Guru Amar Das), and spiritual great grandfathers (Guru 
Angad and Guru Nanak). He employs the Punjabi cultural notion of 
natta to establish a direct living relationship between Guru Arjan and 
the founder of the Sikh tradition. Assuming the throne of Guru Nanak, 
the fifth Guru plays the role of revealing the truth of the Divine Word to 
people who come to seek his guidance. In particular, the Punjabi phrase 
gurbani bhandari bhari (‘filling with the store of the Guru’s utterances’) 
indirectly refers to the installation of the Adi Granth in the Darbar Sahib. 
The central activity in the congregation of the holy has always been the 
singing of hymns (kirtan) followed by a religious discourse (katha). Bhai 
Gurdas refers to Guru Arjan’s active participation in these devotional 
activities. He also points towards the existence of a flag (nishan) at the 
Sikh court (divan). In fact, the tradition of mounting a white flag (dhaval 
dhuja) had already begun at Goindval during the period of Guru Amar 
Das.3! Presumably, the colour of the Sikh flag at Darbar Sahib was also 
white, standing for the message of peace and goodwill and leading new 
visitors to the Sikh place of worship. For Bhai Gurdas, the kingdom of 
Guru Arjan was everlasting. Elsewhere he is quite explicit on the contem- 
porary Sikh understanding of the epithet ‘true king” (sacha patishah): ‘Our 
true king is the Guru; all the kings of the earth are false.’*” 
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It is quite instructive to note that Bhai Gurdas testifies to the ever- 
growing strength of the Sikh movement during the period of Guru Arjan. 
Note the following striking stanza: 


Innumerable Sikhs come to the sangat from the four directions to pay their 
homage to [Guru Arjan]. The. community kitchen (langar) runs freely, and the 
perfect Guru has made perfect arrangements to impart the Divine Word to all. 
Under the canopy of the Lord, the gurmukhs (“Guru-oriented?) attain the supreme 
spiritual state (param pad) bestowed by the perfect Lord. The truth of the Divine 
Word (shabad) transcends the Veda and the Kateb, and it is attained in the com- 
pany of the holy through the grace of the Guru. The Guru has created countless 
Janak-like devotees, who remain detached amidst worldly attachments (maya). 
No one can know the mystery of the power of God’s creation, and the story of 
the Un-manifest Lord is ineffable. The method of attaining the highest state of 
sahaja is achieved comfortably through the grace of the Guru. 

(Var 24:20) 


The analysis of this text makes the following points. First, Bhai Gurdas 
enthusiastically employs the phrase chare chakk (‘four continents’) to refer 
to the countless people coming from the four directions. Although he 
was familiar with the Sikhs at Goindval and Ramdaspur, he also refers 
to several sangats from Lahore, Patti, and Sultanpur.*? However, the 
Sikh sangats were not confined to the Mughal province of Lahore only. 
There were eminent Sikhs in Sarhind, Thanesar, and Delhi.4+ There 
were prominent Sikhs in Kabul and Kashmir, in Agra and Allahbad, in 
Bihar and Bengal, in Rajasthan, Malwa, and Gujrat. Notably, Bhai 
Gurdas refers to Chaddhas, Sehgals, Handas, and Nandas in Agra, to 
Sonis in Gwalior, to Dhirs in Ujjain, to Wadhawans in Burhanpur and 
to Behls in Raj Mahal.*° They all belonged to Khatri sub-castes, that is, 
they were all traders. Bhai Gurdas mentions Bhabhra Sikhs in Gujrat, 
who were also traders.*’ In the context of the polity and economy of the 
Mughal empire, this is precisely what we may expect to be happening. 
That is, Punjabi traders were freely moving into the cities and towns in 
search of better employment opportunities, with a good number of Sikhs 
among them. In fact, Bhai Gurdas jubilantly remarks: ‘Where there is 
one Sikh, there is a Sikh; where there are two Sikhs, there is an association 
(sadh sang) of Sikhs; where there are five Sikhs, there is the veritable pre- 
sence of God.’38 For Bhai Gurdas, there were thousands of Sikhs in every 
major city, and hundreds of thousands in every country. This exag- 
geration, argues Grewal, is a measure of Bhai Gurdas’ enthusiasm.%9 
However, one can corroborate the claim of the growing strength of the 
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Sikh movement from an independent witness from the Persian source 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib (1640s): ‘In short, during the time of each Mahal (Guru), 
the Sikhs increased till in the reign of Guru Arjan Mal they became numer- 
ous, and there were not many cities in the inhabited countries where 
some Sikhs were not to be found.’#° 

Second, Bhai Gurdas’ statement that the truth of the Divine Word 
(shabad) transcends the Veda and the Kateb (ved kateb agochara) must be 
understood in its proper historical context. In contrast to the two prevailing 
dominant traditions of Hinduism and Islam, Bhai Gurdas makes an 
exclusive claim for the ‘third distinctive path’ (tisar panth) of Sikhs, who 
follow the teachings of the Sikh Gurus. Although the word Kateb here 
stands for the Qur’an, it is traditionally interpreted as the four “Semitic 
texts’, namely the Torah, the Zabur (Psalms), the Injil (Gospel), and the 
Qur’an. The claim for the distinctive identity of the Panth is therefore 
made in the larger pluralistic context to underline the Sikh assertion that 
gurbani is more efficacious than the Vedas and other revealed books. Third, 
Bhai Gurdas lays repeated stress on two fundamental Sikh doctrines: the 
grace of the Guru, who alone can impart the truth which brings deliver- 
ance; and the importance of the company of the holy (sadh sang) where 
that truth is revealed.*! Finally, Bhai Gurdas makes a telling comment 
when he says that Guru Arjan has created countless Janak-like devotees 
among the Sikhs. If we look at this comment in the light of Bhatt Kal’s 
claim that Guru Arjan reestablished the rule of Raja Janak at Ramdaspur, 
we will realize that Bhai Gurdas wrote this stanza after the compilation 
of the Adi Granth in 1604. He fully understood the Hindu background 
of the Bhatts, and that is why he wanted to offer his own interpretation of 
the mythology of Raja Janak from his impeccable Sikh background. Not 
surprisingly, he devotes one complete stanza to this, in which Raja Janak 
‘5 declared a ‘Gurmukh’ who practised detachment from worldly attach- 
ments (bhagat vadda raja anak hai gurmukhi maya vichi udasi).** By doing so 
Bhai Gurdas retains the primacy of the status of the Guru, who can create 
‘countless Janak-like devotees’. In this new reading of ancient mythology 
one can see an attempt to assimilate the Hindu tradition into the Sikh 
tradition. 

The last important reference from the historical standpoint is the stanza 
in which Bhai Gurdas relates to Guru Arjan’s final moments before his 
death in Lahore, in May 1606. So far it has not received adequate schol- 
arly attention, which it richly deserves. The reason for this neglect seems 
to be Bhai Gurdas’ ‘silence’ on many details of Guru Arjan’s death in 
Mughal custody. The original stanza reads: 
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As a fish remains alive only in water, so was [Guru Arjan] immersed in the ever- 
flowing current of the Guru’s teachings (lit. gur dariau, ‘Guru’s river’) at the time 
of his final extinction (mrbant). As a moth is attracted at first sight [to and ultimately 
extinguished within the candle’s flame], so was his light merged with the Divine 
Light (jot andari joti samani). Like the deer which even after being captured remains 
intoxicated [by the sound of the hunter’s bell], he was wholly absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Divine Word even while undergoing extreme tortures (bhir 
pat) and did not bring anyone else to mind. Like the black bee (bhanvar) which is 
wrapped inside the lotus, the Guru spent the night of suffering by joyfully keeping 
his concentration on the Lotus Feet [of the Lord]. Like the yearning cry of a 
rain-bird (babzha), he spoke to his disciples that the Guru’s teachings should never 
be forsaken. The blissful state of equanimity (sahaj samadhi) can be attained only 
in the delight of spiritual love (piram rasu), in the company of the holy, through 
the teachings of the Guru. May I be a sacrifice unto Guru Arjan! 

(Var 24:23) 


This stanza contains highly coded language. Here, Bhai Gurdas employed 
the poetic metaphors of a fish, a moth, a deer, a black bee, and a rain- 
bird to describe the mental state of Guru Arjan before he died in Lahore. 
His primary focus was on the last will of the Guru, rather than on the cir- 
cumstances that were responsible for his arrest by the Mughal authorities. 
The memory of what Bhai Gurdas actually witnessed was too painful for 
him to describe in words. Presumably, he was in a state of mental shock 
due to the sudden turn of events. His stony silence about the main causes 
of Guru Arjan’s death was not due to loss of memory, but a conscious 
attempt to bring the Panth out of its traumatic state with the help of the 
Guru’s final spirited message. The process of ‘forgetting’ became, in a 
sense, the enlarged and refocused alternative. In fact, historians have now 
acknowledged that ‘forgetting’ is not simply a process of disappearance, 
but that it is enhanced and nuanced by new conditions that have the 
power to harm, even kill. In Bhai Gurdas’ estimation, what he presented 
was more important for the survival of Sikhism than what he consciously 
omitted. 

Bhai Gurdas’ strategy in this important stanza therefore reflects an 
urgency to highlight the heroic disposition of Guru Arjan in sticking to 
his ideals under the most trying circumstances. This he does with the use 
of popular imagery in contemporary literary traditions. For instance, his 
identification of Guru Arjan with a fish in the river of the Divine Guru 
makes this metaphor a powerful vehicle for the expression of his true 
feelings. Without the water, the fish would perish. Again, the images of 
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the moth and the candle flame, used to describe the ultimate stage of 
sacrificing one’s ‘egocentric self’ (haumat), are frequently encountered not 
only in the Adi Granth but also in Sufi poetry, describing the state of 
annihilation ( fana) in God. Much like a deer giving up his life for the sake 
of music, the Guru willingly suffered for his moral and religious con- 
victions, and remained focused on the everlasting message of the Divine 
Word. Similarly, the black bee (bhanvar) always sits on the lotus (kanwal) 
and goes inside it to drink its juice. It often happens that the lotus closes 
at night and the bee remains in it the whole night. Bhai Gurdas employed 
the image of the black bee as a lover of the flower to describe Guru 
Arjan’s constancy of love for the Divine during the night of distress. For 
him, the life of the Guru exemplified the fundamental principle that per- 
sonal piety must have a core of moral strength. He vividly recalls how, in 
the yearning tone of a rain-bird, Guru Arjan gave his parting message to 
his disciples — that the teachings of the Gurus should never be forsaken. 
The last line provides the central theme within which Bhai Gurdas places 
a new construction on the death of Guru Arjan in the ideal of martyrdom. 
By doing so, he presents his life and death as those of a hero’s. Placing 
Bhai Gurdas’ description of Guru Arjan’s last moments in the context of 
the teachings of the Adi Granth, one can easily understand how it 
conforms to the pattern of a hero’s life and death as envisioned in the 
Sikh ideal of a ‘true hero’(sura or survir).* In Bhai Gurdas’ view, the life 
of Guru Arjan was the true reflection of the ideals presented in his own 
Asa Chhant in the Adi Granth.* | 

In sum, Bhai Gurdas’ works offer a window to look into Guru Arjan’s 
life and his contemporary environment, in which the Sikh movement 
grew rapidly. His intimacy with four Gurus gives his words an added 
authority. He makes it quite explicit that as fifth Guru, Arjan inherited 
both the power of the Sikh lineage and the intentions first enunciated by 
Guru Nanak. He devotes a complete ballad (Var 36) of 21 stanzas to 
condemn the Minas for their inability to recognize the Truth. According 
to Bhai Gurdas, there is only one lineage of Gurus, and that is the one 
which flows from Guru Nanak through to Guru Hargobind. Therefore, 
pretenders such as Prithi Chand are dangerous to the cohesion of the 
Sikh Panth. Bhai Gurdas seeks to distinguish the Sikh Panth from both 
the Hindu tradition and Islam, its two main competitors in the Punjabi 
context. Although he was devastated on witnessing Guru Arjan’s exe- 
cution in Mughal custody, he was the one who perceived his death asthe 
‘supreme sacrifice’ that changed the subsequent history of the Sikh Panth. 
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Bahoval Pothi 


The Bahoval Pothi is a scriptural manuscript dated c. 1600 CE, which 
precedes the Kartarpur Manuscript. It contains a narrative text entitled 
Sakhi Guru Babe di Chali, providing us with a primary source for a religious 
discourse attributed to Guru Arjan. It is preserved in the library of Bhai 
Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan, New Delhi. In his description of this manuscript, 
Giani Mahan Singh treats it as a ‘preliminary draft’ that was used in the 
compilation of the Adi Granth. That is why it was written before the 
compilation of the Kartarpur dir in 1604. The volume is known for its 
variant readings and does not follow the standard sequence of compos- 
itions. It represents the fluid state from which the various structures of 
organization and the final form of various hymns emerged in the first 
canonicat text of the Adi Granth. 

Our main concern here is to examine the narrative text attributed to 
Guru Arjan. It appears at folio 977/2 in the Bahoval Pothi. The actual 
text reads: 


1 Oankar satiguru prasadi// 

Sakhi Guru Babe di chali// Guru ka updes// Guru bolia// Jt pant kamm karai// panji 
kamm kare// su jwanu mukatu/ /- panji kamm na karai Jo Guru rakhai// 1// par darabu 
na hirai// 2// par istri na ravai// 3// parai ninda na karai//4// jJuai na khelai// 
5// mad mass na khai// aggia bhang na karai// panj kamm karai jt Guru karai// sangati 
nit jat// kichh mohi pavanai no lai jai// arati kirtanu suni savai// arathie dukhie nimane 
no manu de// par upakar kare karavai// lochai jis no kuramai na hovai tis no punnt arathi 
kannia dan de// ikkai lochi kai divavai// manmukhi te Jo stkhu hovai tiu lochi kar sikhu 
karai// jia danu eho hai// sabhana jian ka bhala manavai// koi dukhai nahin / atama 
barahm pachhanan vaddi puja eha hai// 5// 1// 


1 Supreme Being (Oankar). By the grace of the True Guru. 
Thus began Guru Baba’s discourse. That is, Guru’s instruction. 


The Guru said: ‘One should perform five deeds. If one performs five deeds, one 
is liberated in life. There are five deeds, which should never be committed, and 
five which should be performed if the Guru gives the strength to do so. The five 
proscribed deeds are the following: Do not steal another’s property. Do not 
have intercourse with another’s wife. Do not slander another. Do not gamble. 
Do not consume either intoxicating liquor or meat. [If, however, you] perform 
the five [approved] deeds you shall find liberation in your present life. [These 
are as follows:] Attend the sangat daily, taking some food [as an offering], and 
listen to the Art kirtan before retiring for the night. Act with respect and benevo- 
lence towards the poor, the afflicted, and the lowly, and encourage others to do 
likewise. Try tc have a bride bestowed on anyone who has not been betrothed 
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and if possible give your own [daughter for this purpose]. Try to restore any 
wayward Sikh to his true obedience. Do good to all, evil to none. Perceive the 
spirit of God (braham) [within]. This is true worship.*” 


Historically this is an important document, illuminating the homiletic 
context of early Sikh tradition in which Guru Arjan used to deliver reli- 
gious discourses to the congregation. In his Bilaval hymn, for instance, he 
himself proclaims: ‘The true aim of my life lies in absorption in religious 
discourse (katha), kirtan and vibration of the Divine Word through singing 
and music.’#8 Here, the use of the word ‘katha’ (‘homily’) by Guru Arjan 
is very significant. The devotional singing of gurbani was normally fol- 
lowed by the Guru’s spontaneous oral interpretation of the meaning of 
particular scriptural passages. It could also take the form of a formal 
response to the questions raised by the sangat concerning specific issu2s. 
Thus a living dialogue was established between the Guru and the Sikhs 
in the oral context, in which the Guru would provide the necessary instruc- 
tion suitable to the existential situation of his audience. The scribe of the 
Bahoval Pothi found this particular religious discourse significant enough 
to be recorded in the written form for the sake of preserving it for posterity. 

The prescriptive material in this sakhi (‘anecdote’) makes it an example 
of proto-rahit (‘code of conduct’) about a century before the inauguration 
of the Khalsa in 1699, a momentous event with which the paramount 
importance of Rahit is traditionally associated. However, the word ‘rahit’ 
itself was used by Guru Nanak in his works, where it stands for the code 
of conduct that the early Sikhs were expected to follow in their lives.*9 
His successors elaborated on his ideas of ideal Sikh behaviour in the 
changing historical context. In particular, during the period of Guru 
Ram Das the code of conduct included waking early, reciting the morning 
prayer Japyt by heart, joining the congregation, and listening to the advice 
of the Guru, while keeping the Divine in mind through the practice of 
nam simaran (‘remembrance of the Divine Name’).°° Guru Arjan added 
a sociological dimension to the evolving nature of the Rahit. This is quite 
evident from his emphasis in the above text on helping people in their 
matrimonial alliances. As the family is perceived as a micro social group 
within a macro social context, Guru Arjan’s injunction to parents of daugh- 
ters to make an offer of a bride to ‘anyone who has not been betrothed’ 
must have strengthened the family life at Ramdaspur. ‘This was another 
significant factor in the ever-growing strength of the Sikh movement 


during this period. 
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Dabistan-i-Mazahib 


Dabistan-t-Mazahib (‘School of Religions’), a mid-17th century work in 
Persian, offers a unique study of different religious creeds and systems, 
including a chapter on the Sikh tradition under the title of Nanak-Panthis. 
There has been a good deal of controversy about its authorship. Earlier, 
Muhsin-i-Fani of Kashmir was commonly held to be the author of this 
book, but the work is now attributed to an Iranian named Maubad Zulifkar 
Ardastani (ca. 1615-1670). Maubad was a general term for a member of 
the the priestly class of Zoroastrians. Zulifkar grew up under the care of 
Maubad Hushiyar, himself a disciple of Azhar Kaivan (d. 1627), the 
high priest of the Zoroastrians, who had come from Iran to India during 
the reign of Emperor Akbar and who made Patna his second home. 
Zulifkar, a Parsi boy with a liberal outlook, devoted himself to the com- 
parative study of religions and travelled extensively for this purpose, 
visiting far-flung places such as Gujrat, Hyderabad (1643-49), Orissa, 
and the Coromandal Coast (1651-53). He spent many years in Kashmir 
and Lahore (1631-42). Returning to Patna, he settled down in Gulzarbagh, 
where he compiled the celebrated Dabistan-i-Mazahib from the notes that 
he made during his travels.*! 

The author himself tells us that he knew two of the Sikh Gurus — Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Har Rai- personally and had met them at Kiratpur. 
As an outsider, he duly acknowledges the distinctive identity of the Sikhs. 
He provides us with the earliest independent account of Sikh beliefs and 
practices under the title of Nanak Panthian (Nanak-Panthis). He maintains 
that ‘loyal Sikhs of the Guru’ (gursikhan) were a distinct community. He 
writes: “The disciples of Guru Nanak condemn idol worship. Their belief 
is that all their Gurus are Nanaks. They do not read the mantras of the 
Hindus. They do not venerate their temples or idols, nor do they esteem 
their avatars. They have no regard for the Sanskrit language which, ac- 
cording to the Hindus, is the speech of the angels.’°? The author further 
elaborates the Sikh concept of the ‘unity of the office of the Guru’ as fol- 
lows: “They [Sikhs] say that he who does not know Guru Arjan Mal as 
Baba Nanak is a manmukh, i.e. non-believer.°>3 The distinctive identity of 
early Sikhs was therefore based on their peculiar doctrines, their insti- 
tutions, and their social attitudes — including their sense of commitment 
to both temporal and spiritual concerns. 

There are some important observations that Zulifkar Ardastani makes 
about Guru Arjan explicitly. For instance, note the following passage: 
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In short, during the time of each Mahal (Guru), the Sikhs increased till in the 
reign of Guru Arjan Mal they became numerous, and there were not many 
cities in the inhabited countries where some Sikhs were not to be found. There 
is no restriction among them that a Brahman may not become the disciple of a 
Khattri, for Nanak was a Khattri, and no Guru was from the Brahmans, as has 
been described. Similarly they placed Khattris under the authority of the Jats, 
who belong to the low caste of the Vaishyas, as the big Masands of the Guru are 
mostly Jats. The Brahmans and Khattris are (...) Melts and Sahlang, that is, pupils 
and disciples of the Guru, through the medium of a Masand, and are accepted 
into the pupilage and discipline of the Guru.** 


Here Zulifkar testifies to the ever-growing strength of the Sikh Panth 
during the period of Guru Arjan. He refers to the egalitarian spirit of the 
Gurus’ teachings that became the motivating factor behind the extensive 
Jat allegiance to the Panth. Not surprisingly, the extended leadership 
role had shifted away from the urban Khatris to the rural Jats when a large 
number of Jats were appointed as the Guru’s deputies (masands). Zulifkar 
elaborates further on the institution of the Masands. During the reign of 
the Afghan kings, he argues, the nobles were addressed in writings as 
Masnad-i-Ali or the ‘high seat’. Subsequently, by frequent usage the Indians 
have reduced it to masand. As the Sikhs consider the Gurus ‘sacha padshah’ 
(‘true king’), they call their agents masand. To build an independent 
economic base, the Gurus appointed deputies to collect tithes and other 
contributions from loyal Sikhs. The author employs two new terms — 
meli (‘a companion, a brother-in-faith, or a member of a congregation’) 
and sahlang (‘connected with’) — referring to a further hierarchy among 
the associates of the masands. The chief masands, through whom large 
numbers became Sikhs of the Guru, appointed deputies on their own 
behalf. Thus, having become meli of the masand first through the 
masand’s agent (sahlang), people became the Sikhs of the Guru in every 
place and territorial division.” 

Finally, the author of Dabistan-i-Mazahtb offers an important insight 
into the regular system of voluntary offerings collected by the masands. 
He does so from purely an economic angle by comparing these contribu- 
tions of loyal Sikhs, bhet (‘offering’) and nazar (‘gift’), with the bg (‘tribute’) 
levied by the Mughal rule. This idea has been seized upon by later theorists 
to suggest political motives in the religious work of the Gurus.°® Zulifkar 
Ardastani, however, failed to understand the comprehensive roles per- 
formed by the masands in leading congregational worship, providing 
doctrinal guidance to their constituents, bringing new people to the fold, 
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as well as serving as links between the local congregations and the centre 
of the Sikh community. These nominees of the Guru enjoyed an honoured 
place among the Sikhs, who trusted them because of their ideal Sikh be- 
haviour. In this context, the author does acknowledge that a masand 
never soils himself by misappropriating to himself the offerings of the 
Sikhs.°’ 


Pothi Bibi Rup Kaur and Granth Bhai Painda 


The source material related to Guru Arjan’s religious discourses is to be 
found in two old manuscripts known as Poth: Bibt Rup Kaur and Granth 
Bhai Painda (or Pahinda). These manuscripts are said to date from the 
time shortly after the death of Guru Har Rai (d. 1661). The information 
about these two manuscripts may be seen in Sri Satiguru Fi de Muhain dian 
Sakhian (‘Discourses from the Blessed Mouth of the True Guru’) edited 
by Narinder Kaur Bhatia.°* Out of 38 anecdotes in these two manuscripts, 
three anecdotes (nos 25, 27 and 37) are specifically identified as the reli- 
gious discourses of Guru Arjan. The anecdote of Bahoval Pothi, discussed 
in the earlier section, is repeated here as anecdote 37 in Granth Bhat Painda 
under the title Sakhi Mahala 5. The other two Sakhis, 25 and 27, are in 
Poth: Bibt Rup Kaur. These narratives follow the janam-sakhi style of dia- 
logue between the Guru and the Sikhs. 

In the anecdote related by Sakhi 25, Guru Arjan is responding to a 
question put to him by Bahora the goldsmith: ‘My Lord, what is your 
command?’ | 


This is [my] command: ‘Do not fasten your affection on anyone’s wife. Treat 
her as you would treat your mother. Do not approach another’s woman. Never 
lie. Neither utter slander nor listen to it. Do nothing which will hurt another. 
Let none be harmed by you. See the [Eternal] One in all living creatures. Worship 
none save the Supreme Spirit (parabraham). Apply your heart and understanding 
to the Guru’s teachings. Repeat nothing save the words of the True Guru. Rising, 
sitting or sleeping, hold in perpetual remembrance the image of the True Guru. 
Bring [everything into submission] to the divine Name of God — wealth, physical 
appearance, family, possessions, food, fame, titles, happiness, liberation, and 
whatever greatness you may achieve. Do this and you shall be a Gurmukh.”°9 


This is a portion of the Rahit material from a much longer narrative in 
the text. The question-answer form points towards a living dialogue that 
took place between the Guru and Bahora at Ramdaspur. This definition 
of an ideal gurmukh (‘one oriented towards the Guru’) was offered in 
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contrast to the characteristics of those manmukhs (‘self-willed people’) 
who did not follow the Divine Order (hukam) in their lives. Outwardly 
they might appear to be performing religious acts of merit such as simaran 
(‘remembrance of God’) and bandagi (‘worship’), and to remain in fear of 
God; but inwardly they did not have any commitment to walk in the 
ways of the Divine Order. Such people were in the grip of death, suffering, 
and the duality of pain and pleasure, and continued to remain in the 
cycle of birth and death.®° 

Continuing the dialogue with Bahora, Guru Arjan then spoke: “Every- 
one should earn one’s living through one’s own profession. This pleases 
the Guru immensely. But one must work hard in fear [of God]. One 
must not amass wealth in the house by robbing others through any kind 
of deceit. Rather, one must earn one’s living through honest means (dharam 
di kirat). The real Giver (devanharu) is the Guru Baba who will provide 
everything.”! As this dialogue is with a goldsmith, 1t must be understood 
in the context of common assumptions associated with this profession 
in Indian culture. Although people normally depend upon the relative 
honesty of the goldsmiths, most of the time they do fear lest they be over- 
charged in their dealings. Guru Arjan’s advice to Bahora, therefore, 
acquires a new sense of urgency in regard to the maintenance of ethical 
behaviour in commercial transactions, a motif that is reflected throughout 
the compositions of the Gurus in the Adi Granth. 

Sakhi 27 is focused on the relevance of ragas (‘musical measures’) 
in devotional singing, and their impact on the spirituality of both 
the connoisseur and the musically illiterate in the congregation. Guru 
(or Sri Satiguru) Arjan spoke: 


When the Divine Word (shabad) is mixed with a raga (‘musical measure’) it be- 
comes the ‘nectar of immortality’. The essence of this ambrosia becomes even 
more efficacious when one sings the Divine Word in pure classical ragas. It 
pierces one’s inner soul. If one sings [in folk tunes with a devotional attitude] 
without the use of any raga, even then it becomes the ‘nectar of immortality’. 
And if one sings in medium ragas (madham, ‘light music’), the essence of this 
ambrosia becomes even more efficacious. But the ecstatic performance of ragas 
affects both the connoisseur and musically illiterate alike. And if one sings fin 
disharmony] without any sense of ragas, it will not have any impact on even 
ignorant ones. Yet, all people will achieve their spiritual goal (pha/) if they listen 
attentively [to kirtan with a devotional attitude]. (27) 


This anecdote reflects Guru Arjan’s deep sense of technical knowledge 
of musical measures (ragas) used in devotional singing. ‘The performance 
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of shabad-kirtan (‘singing of hymns’) in congregational worship is the 
heart of the Sikh devotional experience. ‘Through such kirtan, devout 
Sikhs attune themselves to the Divine Word, and thereby immerse them- 
selves in the deeper levels of its meaning. It is based upon the assumption 
that the melody in the singing of gurbani evokes the Divine Word of 
which it is the earthly resonance. It is no wonder that Guru Arjan had to 
respond to various questions being raised by his audience about the use 
of classical ragas in kirtan sessions. In his response, he was fully aware of 
the needs of various sections of the Panth coming from different back- 
grounds. That is why he stressed the use of classical, semi-classical and 
folk tunes in devotional singing, keeping in mind the sociological sig- 
nificance of the folk tradition. At the end of his response, Guru Arjan 
made the most significant point — that the appropriation of the meaning 
of the Divine Word depends to a large extent upon the capacity, pre- 
paration, and interest of the listeners. That is why he stressed the power 
of listening with focused attention at kirtan sessions. 

In sum, these relevant sakhis from early manuscripts are quite sig- 
nificant in the reconstruction of certain Sikh practices within the Sikh 
Panth during the period of Guru Arjan. They also highlight the various 
injunctions of the Sikh code of conduct (rahit) that found their way into 
the 18th-century Rahzt-namas (‘Manuals of Rahit’) after the inauguration 
of the Khalsa in 1699. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of these sakhis because they faithfully reflect the ideals of Guru Arjan 
as found in his authentic compositions recorded in the Adi Granth. 
The Bahoval Pothi was definitely written before the compilation of the 
Kartarpur Manuscript in 1604. These sakhis provide us with the frag- ~ 
ments of historical information available to us at this time, and there 
may well be more manuscripts of this nature yet to be found. For instance, 
the manuscript of Sangrah Samparda Meharban di Bani (MS 1003) in the 
Rare Books Section of Bhai Gurdas Library (RBS-BGL) at Guru Nanak 
Dev University contains a text entitled Sakhi Mahale Panjven Kian (folios 
237a-242a), offering eight anecdotes attributed to Guru Arjan. In fact, 
five sakhis (1, 4, 5, 7, and 8) are just repetition of anecdotes from the Pothi 
Bibi Rup haur (Sakhis 30, 27, 32, 28, and 29 respectively). One anecdote 
(Sakhi 2) is already to be found in Granth Bhai Painda (Sakhi 34). Sakhi 3 
prescribes the rules of observing purity at the time of singing of hymns 
(kirtan), while Sakhi 6 stresses the importance of the ‘congregation of the 
holy’ (sat sangat), reflecting the mystical presence of the Guru. Similarly, 
some of these sakhis are to be found in another manuscript (MSS 1051, 
RBS-BGL) at Guru Nanak Dev University. 
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In this section we will focus on three major Sikh chronicles of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. During this period the main events of Guru Arjan’s 
life were narrated and transmitted to future generations through the power 
of story-telling in poetic verse and religious discourse. Indeed, the Sikh 
poets were transforming the experiences of the past, of the suppression 
and repression, and of the re-awakening, into a larger story in which the 
process of producing history at one level 1s closed and at a broader level 
is opened.®3 They were redoing Sikh history in response to the changing 
historical context. The three works that have been most influential in 
preserving the memory of Guru Arjan are: the Bansavalinama (1769) by 
Kesar Singh Chhibbar, the Mahima Prakash (1776) by Sarup Das Bhalla, 
and the Suraj Prakash (1843) by Santokh Singh. Some other works of 
rhymed poetry were also composed during this period, but they were 
focused mainly on the post-Guru development of the Khalsa Panth. They 
contain only cursory mention of Guru Arjan and hence they remain out- 
side the scope of this study. Nevertheless, we will use relevant information 
coming from various sources in our analysis. 


Bansavalinama (1769) 


This 18th-century text entitled Bansavalinama Dasan Patishahian Ka is a 
poetic account of the lives of the 10 Gurus. It was written by Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar in 1769. Literally the term bansavalinama means a ‘genealogy’, 
making the title of this work “The Genealogy of the 10 Kings’. Actually 
this work is not simply a genealogical table but a brief account of the 10 
Gurus, including Banda Singh Bahadur and some other Sikhs. However, 
history and mythology occasionally overlap in this work, offering a style 
which lacks order and balance. Numerous dates are given, but many 
of these are open to doubt. The author came from a family of Chhibbar 
Brahmins who had served the Gurus as diwans (‘ministers’). His 
grandfather Dharam Chand was in charge of the treasury of Guru Gobind 
Singh. Dharam Chand’s father, Dargah Mall, had been diwan to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur and his two predecessors. Dharam Chand’s son 
Gurbakhsh Singh served Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur. Kesar Singh 
was Gurbakhsh Singh’s son. Although he was very young at the time of 
Guru Gobind Singh’s passing away in 1708, he had the privilege of being 
in the company of some eminent scholars of his day, notably the celebrated 
Bhai Mani Singh. As he records himself, he completed the Bansavalinama 
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in a dharamsala (‘hospice’) in Jammu in 1826 Bk/1769 CE. Being self- 
consciously Brahmin, Kesar Singh Chhibbar’s family bias shows forth in 
his writings. 
The fifth chapter (charan) of the Bansavalnama, containing 140 verses 
(ang), provides chronological details of the major events of Guru Arjan’s 
life and other members of his family, even though the reliability of the 
dates cannet be established in some cases. For instance, Kesar Singh 
gives the date of Guru Arjan’s birth as sambat 1610 (1553 CE) in the first 
verse, whereas scholarly consensus accepts sambat 1620 (1563 CE) as the 
actual date. ‘This difference of 10 years disturbs the whole chronological 
sequence. However, family relations and names are given correctly in 
the text. Kesar Singh specifically mentions Guru Amar Das’ blessing of 
the child Arjan, saying that he would become a ‘great person’ (bhari purakh). 
The major theme of Kesar Singh’s narrative is focused upon the rivalry 
of Guru Arjan’s elder brother Prithi Chand, who had coveted the office 
of the Guru and whose son Miharvan had composed spurious hymns 
under the name of ‘Nanak’ in order to bolster his claim. According to 
Chhibbar, the circulation of spurious compositions among the Sikhs be- 
came a serious threat that prompted Guru Arjan to prepare an authorized 
volume, the Adi Granth. 
Although Guru Arjan never addressed his elder brother as a ‘Mina’, 

Kesar Singh puts words into his mouth in the following verse: 


The Lord (Sahib) made the remark: ‘How come you have become a Mina, holding 
your head down while sitting? You are the big brother but you are doing evil 
deeds. I am just your youngest brother. You were the Master, but our father 
and maternal grandfather gave me the high office (thakurai) [of the Guru].® (79) 


The context of this dialogue is the occasion when it was revealed that a 
Dogra servant had unsuccessfully attempted to poison the child 
Hargobind at Prithi Chand’s bidding. In Kesar Singh’s view, this ongoing 
family feud was the main reason behind Guru Arjan’s execution at the 
hands of Mughal authorities. He states that the combined machinations 
of Prithi Chand and the vicious Sahi Khatris resulted in the fifth Guru’s 
death. He draws heavily from Puranic mythology to interpret Guru 
Arjan’s death by reference to the laws of karma. According to this view, 
Guru Arjan was previously the famous Arjuna of the Pandva dynasty 
of the Mahabharata and Prithi Chand the reincarnation of a rabbit (sassa) 
that Arjuna had inadvertently killed. The execution of the fifth Guru is, 
therefore, understood as the rabbit’s karmic retribution for his earlier, 
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accidental death.®© However the author’s tone becomes rather spiteful 
when he says that ‘there was no Sikh who could exact vengeance from 
the Muslims (turks) [for the heinous deed of killing Guru Arjan]’.°” 

Indeed, Kesar Smgh Chhibbar’s work deals with the death of Guru 
Arjan in the context of a Puranic discourse. His Brahminical background 
was the main impetus behind his interpretation. He promotes a 
Brahminized version of Sikhism in his writings, and shows little grasp of 
the central doctrines of the Gurus’ teachings. Further, he was writing at 
a time when Sikh rulers were establishing themselves in the Punjab. ‘They 
were mainly Sikh Jats because Guru Gobind Singh himself, as the author 
says, had decided to confer sovereignty on the Shudras. But Kesar Singh 
was not really jubilant about this development, because he did not receive 
patronage from any Sikh ruler. He regretted this time and again in his 
writings. He believed that only Brahmin Sikhs were entitled to receive 
state charity, and that was the main reason why he felt unhappy about 
the situation in which their claims were being ignored. He considered 
his own claims to state patronage stronger than anyone else’s, because of 
the great services of his illustrious ancestors to the Sikh Gurus. He never 
missed an opportunity to traduce the Khatris and Muslims who were 
associated with the Sikh administration. In his view, power and piety did 
not go together. He was afraid that the Khalsa Sikhs would become more 
engrossed in earthly pursuits and forget about their faith (stkhz).® It is no 
wonder that he frequently offered fatalistic interpretation of the Hindu 
theory of karma to understand the Sikh past and that he predicted the 
doom of Sikhism in the near future. 


Mahima Prakash (1776) 


Mahima Prakash (‘The Light of Glory’) by Sarup Das Bhalla was completed 
in 1833 Bk/1776 CE at Khadur. It is written in verse (Kavita) and must be 
distinguished from another work in prose (vartak), bearing the same ttle. 
The Mahima Prakash Vartak was written in 1798 Bk/1741 GE at Khadur, 
and is believed to be the work of Bava Kirpal Das (or Singh) Bhalla. Its 
influence is traceable in at least two other accounts, both written in the 
18 century — Seva Das Udasi’s Parchian (1741) and Sarup Das Bhalla’s 
Mahima Prakash (1776) in poetry (kavita). It contains in all 164 anecdotes 
(sakhis), out of which 15 are devoted exclusively to the life of Guru Ayjan.° 
Both works of Mahima Prakash belong to the same Bhalla tradition and 
deal with the lives of all 10 Gurus. In writing his work, Sarup Das claims 
to have utilized the janam-sakhi traditions, and drawn upon information 
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received from the descendants of the Gurus and some other prominent 
Sikhs. However, Mahima Prakash is not plain history and is not free from 
inaccuracies. The work has since been published (1970) in two volumes 
by the Language Department, Punjab, Patiala. The first volume contains 
65 sakhis relating to the life of Guru Nanak, whereas the second volume 
comprises 172 sakhis, of which 21 are about Guru Arjan.” 

Most interestingly, in the first anecdote (sakhi), Prithi Chand is the 
one who names Guru Arjan for the office of Guru: ‘When Guru Amar 
[Das] had given this gift to my father [Guru Ram Das], at that time he 
had given a blessing to Arjan. He had said that [Arjan] will be a ship of 
the “Divine Word”. From that day onwards we have maintained the 
trust in our heart.’7! In Bhalla’s view, there is nothing wrong with Prithi 
Chand and he was no obstacle in the way of Guru Arjan.” In addition to 
the anecdotes of building projects at Ramdaspur, Taran Taran, and 
Harmandir, there are stories of some prominent Sikhs — Manjh, Gurdas, 
and Budhu — that are narrated for didactic purposes. In particular, Sakhi 
6 is devoted to the anecdote of Bahora the Goldsmith, which is an em- 
bellishment of the earlier version given in Pothi Bibi Rup Kaur. Sakhi 11 
highlights Guru Arjan’s decision to compile the scripture in response to 
the institutional needs of the community: ‘As the Panth has been revealed 
to the world, so there must be the Granth too.’’3 In contrast to Kesar 
Singh Chhibbar’s view that the Adi Granth was compiled in response to 
the challenge posed by a rival group of Minas within the community, 
Sarup Das Bhalla presented the ‘creation of the sacred text as part and 
parcel of the organic development of the early community’.’* The author 
assigned the credit of distinguishing the authentic works from inauthentic 
compositions to a Bhalla, Bhai Gurdas,’° not to Guru Arjan. For the first 
time, Sarup Das Bhalla provided the origin of the Banno tradition of the 
Adi Granth: ‘It so happened that many hands wrote the volume. Some 
hymns were dislocated from their proper places. This volume is known 
as the ‘Khara missal [recension]’. It is different from the “Gurdas 
missal”.’”© The name Khara missal derives from Khara, which is said to 
be an earlier name of Mangat village. The above passage reflects the late 
18th century understanding of the Sikh community of the origin of 
the Banno text. It also reveals the existence of an ongoing debate within 
the community on the issue of its differences from the text of the Adi 
Granth inscribed by Bhai Gurdas at the dictation of Guru Arjan. 

The earlier silence in Bhai Gurdas’s Var 24:23 about the contextual- 
izing details of Guru Arjan’s death is broken by the Bhalla author of 
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Mahima Prakash Vartak (1741 CE) for the first tume as follows: ‘Chandu 
Sah fi.e: a Sahi Khatri] was the enemy of the Guru and he was the Diwan 
of the emperor. He complained to the emperor that the Guru helped the 
rebel prince with money. The emperor said, “Wealth is increasing in the 
house of Nanak. Our kingdom may get damaged.” The emperor sent a 
messenger to call Guru Arjan, who came to Lahore and stayed in the 
Pandit’s house. The emperor fined the Guru. The fine was paid by Chandu, 
who took possession of the Guru’s body.’’” This short version is further 
elaborated by Sarup Das Bhalla in Mahima Prakash Kavita in Sakhi 22: 


The true Guru went to Taran Taran, where he spent many days. There came 
running one prince who had some disputes with the emperor. He made a halt 
there and met with the true Guru. He was in distress and the compassionate 
Guru offered him hospitality. He gave him food and lodging. After spending the 
night he left. One wicked Khatri, Chandu Sahi, made a false petition (chuglt) 
to the emperor. He was the servant of Jahangir. He said to the emperor: ‘Guru 
Arjan makes himself known as the world teacher. A large amount of wealth 
comes to him as an offering. The prince went to Guru Arjan while he was fleeing 
[towards Kabul]. He was given some monetary help and assurance. The [Guru] 
makes himself known as the “true king” (sacha patishah). He does not care for 
anyone. Please ask him about some miracle. He is full of vanity of his wealth.’ 
Hearing this complaint the emperor became red with rage. He accepted the 


slanderous propaganda of the wicked person...” 
(Sakhi 22: 2-8) 


This account became a standard narrative in the later Sikh chronicles. It 
was based upon the collective memory of the Sikh community at that 
time. In order to stress the contributions of the Bhalla family, the author 
makes Guru Arjan write a letter to his close friend (sakha) Arath Mal, 
Guru Amar Das’s grandson, to meet with him at Lahore for the last 
time. He himself wanted to die with the Guru. But after taking the advice 
of the Guru in Lahore, Arath Mal came back to Goindval to practice 
nam simaran for 40 days before he died. Further, in this interesting nar- 
rative Emperor Jahangir did not want to do any harm to a saintly figure 
( fakar), but due to Chandu’s wicked intrigues he took 200,000 rupees 
from him and handed the Guru over to him. It was Chandu who was 
ultimately responsible for torturing the Guru to death. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that Sarup Das Bahlla was the 
direct descendant of Guru Amar Das. The main purpose of his work was 
to glorify his distinguished ancestry in particular, and to establish the 
‘sacred status’ of the descendants of the Gurus in general in the eyes of 
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contemporary Sikh rulers. This was done to make the case for state patron- 
age so that the descendants of all the Gurus would be honoured and sup- 
ported by the Sikh rulers. Even the ‘accursed’ rivals — such as Minas, 
Dhirmalias (followers of Dhir Mal, who opposed his younger brother 
Guru Har Rai), and Ramraias (followers of Ram Rai, who opposed his 
younger brother Guru Har Krishan) — with whom social relationships 
were forbidden by Guru Gobind Singh are rehabilitated in the text. In 
this context, Surjit Hans writes: ‘Sarup Das Bhalla has neither a the- 
ological understanding of the “detractors” nor a social-historical insight 
into the role of the “rivals” in Sikh history. His subscription to family 
sanctity incapacitates him even to see the problem.’”? This was certainly 
not the case. The author was fully aware of the problematic nature of the 
rivalry between the descendants of the Gurus®; but he was prompted by 
the urgency of the new situation in which the discourse of power politics 
was at work, Sikhs were rapidly gaining political ascendancy in the context 
of late 18th-century Punjab. For him, it was the need of the time to start 
a process of renegotiation in power relationships within the Panth. Sarup 
Das Bhalla’s narrative therefore reflected the combined strategies of dif- 
ferent groups of the Gurus’ descendants, deliberately adopted to express 
their particular interests. | 


Suraj Prakash (1843) 


The lengthy Suraj Prakash (“The Light of the Sun’) or Gur Partap Suray 
(“The Sun of the Guru’s Glory’) by Santokh Singh (1787-1843) was 
completed in 1843 CE. The author was the most prominent of all Sikh 
hagiographers. He earned considerable popularity owing to the fact that 
he covered the complete range of the Gurus’ lives through 51, 820 verses 
of poetry in a mixture of Punjabi and Braj. His magnum opus, Suraj 
Prakash is frequently used in Sikh discourses (katha) in the gurdwaras. Its 
text is much longer than all the previous Sikh chronicles, indicating that 
over time the literary process was inclusive and cumulative. In his writings, 
Santokh Singh was strongly influenced by the heretical ideas of the 
Hindalis, and by the Vedantic doctrines of the Udasis and Nirmalas, 
_ who represented the two prominent schools of scriptural interpretation 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. It was the result of his basic training 
at Amritsar, where ‘Vedant was also in the curriculum of Gurmukhi 
schools’.®! 

Bhai Vir Singh has edited the Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth in 14 volumes.®2 
Guru Arjan is spoken of mainly in the sixth volume, and some portions 
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of the fifth and seventh volumes, stretching across 692 pages (5:1610-14 
and 1706-60; 6: 1761-2300; and 7: 2301-93) in all. Looking at the sheer 
volume of Santokh Singh’s profuse poetic out-pourings, one cannot fail 
to marvel at his literary talent. In his poetry he faithfully follows the janam- 
sakhi style, based upon 17th-century conventions. He incorporates nearly 
all that was previously written about Guru Arjan, borrowing freely from 
the Bansavalinama and Mahima Prakash. In particular, Santokh Singh embel- 
lishes the familiar stories from Sikhan di Bhagat Mala (a detailed commentary 
on the 11th var of Bhai Gurdas written in the 18th century, probably by 
an Udasi but attributed to Bhai Mani Singh) with new details and 
narrative? Moreover, he records a host of new incidents from Guru 
Arjan’s life which must have been circulating in oral tradition. In his 
quest for the historical Nanak, W. H. McLeod cautiously maintains that 
the Suraj Prakash ‘contains a somewhat higher proportion of historical 
fact, but is untrustworthy nonetheless’.°* Indeed, history and mythology 
are to be found mixed together in the narrative, and one might need 
what in Indian literary tradition is called a ‘swan’s sense of discernment’ 
to separate fact from fiction. According to legend, the hansa birds (‘swans’) 
at Lake Mansarovar are gifted with such a marvelous sense of ‘discern- 
ment’ (bibek/vivek) that they can separate milk mixed with water, drinking 
the pure milk and rejecting the water. 

M. A. Maculiffe extensively used the Suraj Prakash in his reconstruction 
of the life of Guru Arjan, even though he denigrated the author under 
the influence of contemporary Sikh informants and literary assistants 
with whom he worked closely at the turn of the 20th century. Note the 
following acerbic remark: 3 


It is, however, doubtful whether Bhai Santokh Singh had access to any trust- 
worthy authority. From his early education and environment he was largely 
tinctured with Hinduism. He was unquestionably a poet, and his imagination 
was largely stimulated by copious draughts of bhang and other intoxicants in 
which he freely indulged. The consequence was that he invented several stories 
discreditable to the Gurus and their religion. Some of his inventions are due to 
his exaggerated ideas of prowess and force in a bad as well as a good cause — a 
reflex of the spirit of the marauding age in which he lived. His statements accord- 
ingly cannot often be accepted as even an approach to history.®° 


Maculiffe’s dismissive approach reflects the Orientalist bias of his day 
that did not accept anything coming from the tradition as valid unless it 
could be justified through historical-critical methods. His diatribe on 
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Santokh Singh’s use of bhang and other intoxicants reflects his colonial 
mentality. Despite the critical tone of this statement in his introduction, 
Macauliffe’s presentation of Sikh history is largely based on the Suraj 
Prakash, One can confirm this while.reading the two works-on the life-of 
Guru Arjan side by side. Ironically, Macauliffe represented the traditional 
view of Sikh history under the influence of Singh Sabha scholars. 

Let us examine, for instance, Santokh Singh’s strategy in his present- 
ation of Guru Ram Das designating his youngest son Arjan to the office 
of Guru. In the narrative sections (pp. 1706-36) of the Suraj Prakash, the 
fourth Guru asked his three sons Prithi Chand, Mahandev, and Arjan 
one by one to go to Lahore to attend the wedding of his first cousin’s (le. 
Sahari Mal’s) son.®° Both the eldest sons turned down the request of 
their father, but the youngest son willingly accepted the injunction. Guru 
Ram Das further instructed Arjan to stay in Lahore till he was asked to 
return to Ramdaspur. Having established a congregation (sangat) at 
Lahore, Arjan felt the pangs of his long separation from his father. He 
wrote an impassioned letter to his father in verse: 


My man (‘heart-mind-soul’) longs for a sight of the Guru. It cries like the chatrik 
(‘rain-bird’) for raindrops. My thirst is not quenched, and I have no rest without 
a sight of the dear saint. (1) I aim a sacrifice, and my soul is a sacrifice to a sight 
of the Guru, and dear saint. (1) Refrain. 


When a Sikh reached Ramdaspur with this letter, Prithi Chand received 
it on the Guru’s behalf. After reading the quatrain he became filled with 
jealousy and concealed the letter. He sent a verbal reply in his father’s 
name, tellmg Arjan to remain in Lahore and not return until he was sent 
for. On receiving this message, Arjan questioned the messenger about 
what had happened. He then wrote a second letter: 


Your face is beautiful and the vibration of your inspired words gives composure. 
It is long since I have seen my Lord. Blessed is the land where you dwell, O my 
saint, friend, and Lord. (2) I am a sacrifice, and I am a sacrifice to the holy 
Guru, my friend and Lord. (2) Refrain. 


This second letter was again intercepted by Prithi Chand. The messenger 
was sent back quickly with the same verbal instruction for Arjan to stay 
put in Lahore. According to the narrative, Prithi Chand knew he could 
not have written the verses himself, and he feared that if the Guru saw 
them he might appoint Arjan as his: successor. On reaching Lahore, 
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the messenger told Arjan how Prithi Chand had taken possession of the 
second letter. 

Next time, so the narrative goes, Arjan took extraordinary precautions 
when he dispatched the messenger with the third quatrain, giving him 
urgent instructions that the letter should only be delivered to the Guru 
himself. The verse reads: 


When I was separated from you for a ghari (about 24 minutes), it seemed an age 
of darkness (kaliyuga). When shall I now meet you, O my beloved Lord? I cannot 
pass the night, and sleep does not come without beholding the Guru’s court. 
(3) I am a sacrifice, and my soul is a sacrifice to that court of the true Guru. 
(3) Refrain. 


On seeing the letter the Guru noticed that it bore the number 3, but only 
this one letter had reached him. The messenger told him what had 
previously happened. The Guru was much incensed about this matter. 
He asked Prithi Chand what had become of the first two letters. Prithi 
Chand replied that he did not remember where they had been put. Finally, 
the letters were recovered from his coat pocket at home. At this point 
Santokh Singh’s narrative reads: 


Both the letters were taken from the pocket immediately. The whole congregation 
was struck with awe. Taking [the letters] in his hand the Guru addressed [to 
Prithi Chand]: ‘Is this the way of a Gurmukh? Think about it. [Outwardly} you 
appear to be humble, but [inwardly] you have become impoverished with deceit. 
You claim to be without deception, but in reality you have become a Mina 
(‘scoundrel’). Ultimately you have shown your stubbornness. You have become 
disobedient and stupid in the lineage of the Gurus. I abandon you, along with 
[all] saintly people. The great office fof the Guru] is not in your fortune...’°” 
(Rasi 2, Ansu 21:33-35) 


In this narrative Guru Ram Das employed the epithet of ‘Mina’ for Prithi 
Chand for the first time. In fact, Prithi Chand’s deceitful behaviour dis- 
qualified him for the high office of the Guru, even though he was the 
eldest son of the Guru. Hence the customary law of primogeniture failed 
to take precedence over devotion, humility, and willingness to serve as 
part of the process of succession to the throne of Guru Nanak. 
According to Santokh Singh’s narrative, Guru Ram Das at once dis- 
patched Bhai Buddha to Lahore with a carriage to bring Arjan home. In 
fact, Arjan’s three impassioned quatrains of separation and longing moved 
the Guru to invest his youngest son with the authority of the Guru, much 
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to the dismay and resentment of his eldest son Prithi Chand. After Arjan’s 
arrival and obeisance to his father, the Guru urged him to write a fourth 
quatrain to complete the hymn of four verses (chaupada). On this Arjan 
extemporized thus: 


It is my good fortune to have met the holy Saint (Sant, one who ‘knows Truth or 
comprehends reality’), through the divine Guru. And I have found the immortal 
God in my own home. May I serve you and never again be separated from you 
for an instant! Nanak is your slave. (4) I am a sacrifice, and my soul is a sacrifice 


unto you: Nanak is your slave. (4) Refrain. 
(M5, Majh 1, AG, pp. 96-7) 


This hyrnn of four verses (chaupada) is recorded in the Majh raga in the 
Adi Granth. Unlike most of the hymns which have only one refrain, it is 
a special hymn with four refrains (rahau), signifying that these four verses 
are independent units in the progression of the thought process at different 
times. In his exegesis of this hymn, Sahib Singh was the first Sikh exegete 
who discounted the story of the ‘letters’ written from Lahore by Arjan 
before he became the Guru.® He associated this hymn with the state of 
biraha (‘pangs of separation’) in spiritual life. Throughout his exegetical 
work Sahib Singh tried to free the explanation of gurbani from history. 
Further, another objection is normally raised from a doctrinal standpoint 
— that a person cannot use the name of ‘Nanak’ before actually occupying 
the office of the Guru. These objections can be easily answered as follows. 
First, there are in fact a number of topical hymns of Guru Arjan relating 
to different historical events. Second, this particular hymn contains four 
independent verses with four refrains. The last verse containing the sig- 
nature line of ‘Nanak’ was composed only at the time when Guru Ram 
Das had already designated his youngest son as the next Guru. This was 
indeed the beginning of Guru Arjan’s prolific career in which he com- 
posed more than 2,000 hymns. 

In his analysis of the janam-sakhis, W. H. McLeod has identified four 
stages in the development of narratives concerning Guru Nanak’s life. 
The first stage marks the period of oral circulation of isolated stories 
(sakhis) for a hundred years or more. The oral transmission then gave way 
to a second stage, namely the first recording in written form of portions of 
this anecdotal material. Chronology characterizes the third stage — the 
episodes which had previously been related in a disjointed manner were 
now ordered into a reasonably consistent chronological pattern. A fourth 
stage was reached when the episodes were used as settings for quotations 
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from the Guru’s works, and for lengthy expositions of the passages quoted 
in this manner.®9 Thus Suraj Prakash represents the fourth stage of de- 
velopment of narrative material, providing various episodes as settings 
for quotations from the Gurus’ works. In the present context, Guru Arjan’s 
Mayjh hymn provided the setting for a lengthy narrative on the final incident 
in Guru Ram Das’ life, in which he designated his youngest son Arjan to 
the office of Guru. The criteria for his choice were not only based upon 
the old principles of obedience and service, but also on Arjan’s extra- 
ordinary ability to compose the hymns of gurbani. In Santokh Singh’s 
narrative, therefore, Guru Ram Das was able to supercede the customary 
law of primogeniture while establishing the hereditary pattern in suc- 
cession to the office of Guru. 


REMEMBERING THE GURU 


In this chapter we have identified the nature and scope of primary and 
secondary sources available in the reconstruction of the life and work of 
Guru Arjan. It should, however, be constantly kept in mind that neither 
the Adi Granth nor Bhai Gurdas actually tell us much about the life of 
Guru Asjan in any exclusive sense. Nevertheless, they do provide us with 
glimpses of certain historical events and contemporary practices within 
the Sikh Panth. We will use these documentary traces to understand the 
wider historical context of Guru Arjan’s period. In the process we will 
also use some other relevant material from different sources which are 
not identified here. For instance, the authentic dates of the demise of 
various Gurus are given in different manuscripts of the Adi Granth. There 
are also some gur-pranalis (‘genealogies of the Gurus’) that help to establish 
the chronology of various events. Even critical historians have acknow- 
ledged that a measure of trust may be attached to genealogical references 
coming from these various sources.” 

It is instructive to note that family relationships in the Punjab can 
normally be traced back accurately for several generations. Here is where 
collective memory comes into play. In fact, the immediate family connec- 
tions of Guru Arjan are very well known from early sources. There is no 
point in expressing any doubt in these matters. Also, the period of Guru 
Arjan has been covered in history and memory together. The remembered 
greatness of this Guru is located more formidably in poetic verse or 
extended narratives of religious discourses. It is constantly voiced, ad- 
dressed, and invoked all through everyday life by every Sikh in the Punjab 
and in other parts of India and abroad, where Sikhs have made their 
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homes. Indeed, this voiced knowledge constitutes a remarkable reservoir 
of evidence on the past. 
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“DIVINE PRESENCE’ IN HISTORY AND 
MEMORY: THE LIFE OF GURU ARJAN 


Most prolific of all the Gurus, Arjan covers a wide span of human experience and related 
doctrine. 


~ W. H. McLeod 


uru Arjan was the first of the Gurus to be born into a Sikh household. 

From the time of his birth he was fully immersed in the teachings of 
the Gurus, tutored to acknowledge the Divine Presence.” His life — in 
history and memory — will be divided into two sections: the first will deal 
with the reconstruction of biographical details. Given the nature and 
extent of available sources, it is possible to piece together an accurate 
skeletal view of his life and of the events leading to his death in Mughal 
custody. His 25 years of reign was marked by far-reaching institutional 
‘developments within the Panth, and his death became a turning point in 
Sikh history. The second section will focus on the reconstruction of Guru 
Arjan in faith and legend. It is instructive to note at the outset that the 
mythology of Guru Arjan had already begun in his lifetime. The Sikh 
bards were singing eulogistic praises of the Guru when he sat on his 
throne in the Sikh court. Fortunately, these panegyrics are recorded in 
the Adi Granth, illuminating the popular image of Guru Arjan among 
his contemporaries. This traditional perception has survived even to 
this day, and it will continue to influence future generations of Sikhs too. 
Most interestingly, the panegyrics of the bards are still recited liturgically 
each day, early in the morning, by certain individuals of particular family 
lineages descending from the bards who held office when the Guru Granth 
Sahib was first ceremonially installed in the Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. 


THE GURU IN HISTORY 


Guru Arjan was born on vaisakh vadi 7 sambat 1620, corresponding to 
April 15, 1563 CE, a date which is based upon scholarly consensus and 
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which is now used for the celebration of his birth anniversary.? His father 
was Guru Ram Das, a Sodhi Khatri living in the town of Goindval at the 
time, and his mother was Bibi Bhani, the daughter of the third Guru, 
Amar Das. Arjan had two elder brothers, Prithi Chand and Mahan Dev. 
In Punjabi culture the youngest child often draws the most affection from 
family members, and it is no wonder that his maternal grandfather Guru 
Amar Das named him ‘Arjan’ with his blessings. According to the life- 
course perspective, an individual’s own development path is embedded 
in and transformed by conditions and events occurring in the historical 
period and geographical location in which the person lives. For instance, 
geo-political events (e.g. war), economic cycles (e.g. famine), and social 
and cultural ideologies (e.g. patriarchy) can shape people’s perceptions 
and choices, and alter the course of human development. Indeed, a per- 
son’s behaviour and decisions do not occur in vacuum, because people 
and families interact within socio-historical time.* In other words, an 
individual identity is always the product of the discourses, ideologies, 
and institutional practices of the time. In order to study Guru Arjan’s life 
more systematically, let us examine the following three historical periods 
of unique character: (1) the first 11 years at Goindval; (2) the next 7 years 
at Ramdaspur and Lahore; and (3) the final 25 years of his tenure as Guru. 


First period of 11 years at Goindval 


Arjan’s childhood was spent with his parents under the direct supervision 
of his maternal grandfather Guru Amar Das. Because of his spiritual 
status in the lineage of Guru Nanak, the third Guru held a position of 
authority within the Sikh community. 

Not surprisingly, the grandchildren of the current Guru’s family (.e., 
Amar Das’) would have received the best possible care available at that 
time. There is no evidence that Arjan had any serious illness in childhood. 
As a child, he would have enjoyed the normal Punjabi games with his 
playmates. In addition, though, he was exposed to the religious envir- 
onment of the congregation at Goindval, the main centre of Sikh activities 
during the lifetime of Guru Amar Das. It was an ideal place for learning 
the Sikh values of love, humility, service, truthfulness, and other teachings 
of the Gurus (gurmat). The tradition goes that Arjan learned Gurmukhi 
letters from an elderly Sikh, Baba Buddha, and Sanskrit from the re- 
sident pandits, Keso and Gopal, at Goindval. It is said that Bhai Gurdas, 
Bhai Savan Mal, and other children from Bhalla families were Arjan’s 
classmates.> They participated in oral recitation of scriptural hymns, a 
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well-established tradition in individual and communal settings since the 
days of Guru Nanak, as part of daily discipline. As a matter of course, 
Arjan memorized Sikh liturgical prayers, along with selected hymns of 
gurbani for the purpose of devotional singing. - 

It is quite possible that as a Khatri boy Arjan learned Persian from 
the local Muslim school (maktab) and became proficient in the language.® 
Some of his hymns in Tilang and Mam ragas in the Adi Granth specifically 
point toward his educational background in Persian and Islamic studies.’ 
In addition to his educational accomplishments Arjan must have carefully 
observed the project of the Goindval pothis, being compiled under the 
direct supervision of Guru Amar Das. He would have watched the minute 
details of the process of arranging various hymns by the first three Gurus 
and some of the poet-saints according to their musical modes. As Goindval 
was located on the imperial highway from Delhi to Lahore, the town 
enjoyed considerable importance during Mughal times. Occasionally, 
Arjan would have observed visitors to the Sikh court. In particular, Em- 
peror Akbar’s ‘incidental’ visit to meet with Guru Amar Das probably 
left a deep mark on the impressionable mind of an eight-year-old Arjan. 

In Punjabi culture children enjoy extraordinary affection from their 
maternal uncles. It is thus not surprising that both Mohan and Mohri 
developed a personal rapport with Arjan.’ But this cordial relationship 
was subjected to some tension when Guru Amar Das made the decision 
to bequeath his spiritual leadership to his devoted son-in-law Ram Das, 
passing over his own two sons. Whereas Mohri accepted his father’s 
decision and fell at the feet of Guru Ram Das, Mohan established his 
own parallel seat of authority at Goindval. In fact, Mohan challenged 
the fourth Guru by invoking the customary law of primogeniture.? As a 
young boy of 11, Arjan witnessed this family tussle and realized the 
problematic nature of succession to the office of Guru. This event may 
have left a deep scar on his memory. 

He also witnessed the peaceful death of his maternal grandfather Guru 
Amar Das at the ripe old age of 95 on the full-moon day of Tuesday, 
1 September 1574 CE (sambat 1631 varakhe maha bhadau sudi 15 purnama 
kat dint mangalvar maha amrit vela Guru Amar Das... samana)'°, He must have 
reflected on his dying declaration: ‘No one should lament at my death. 
Instead of resorting to customary rituals you should perform only kirtan 
(‘devotional singing’) in my memory.”!! On the whole, the experience of 
those formative years spent at Goindval in the presence of Guru Amar 
Das became an integral part of Arjan’s memory, shaping his perceptions 
and choices in the future. 
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In designating his son-in-law as his successor, Guru Amar Das instructed 
him to create a new spiritual centre. This was done in anticipation of 
opposition from his sons, who could lay a legal claim on the establish- 
ment at Goindval for themselves.!2 Therefore, Guru Ram Das moved 
. to Ramdaspur along with his family in 1574, and his loyal disciples 
followed him. Originally the settlement was known as Guru ka Chakk 
(‘Village of the Guru’), but later on it came to be known as Ramdaspur 
(‘Abode of Ram Das’). Guru Ram Das took on the project of constructing 
a large pool in the centre of the settlement for the purpose of bathing. 
On completion, it was named Amritsar, meaning ‘the pool of the nectar 
of immortality’. From the very beginning it was meant to be a sacred 
pool, serving the purpose of a pilgrimage centre. Its name was later on 
extended to the city itself. The founding of a new town and excavating of 
the large pool point toward mobilization of considerable resources by 
the fourth Guru. For this purpose he appointed deputies (masands) to 
collect voluntary offerings and other contributions from loyal Sikhs. We 
will consider more on the origin and development of Ramdaspur in the 
next chapter. 

In this relatively new environment of full building projects, at Ram- 
daspur, Arjan grew to adulthood under the close supervision of his parents. 
He received training in classical ragas from resident rababis and visiting 
musicians. A contemporary bard named Gayand specifically refers to 
the well-established tradition of ‘chanting, listening and singing’ of sacred 
hymns among the Sikhs during the period of Guru Ram Das.'? Both 
chants and music played a significant role in the transmission of scriptural 
hymns in the early Sikh community. In fact, the fourth Guru himself was 
an accomplished musician. He introduced another musical dimension 
to the Sikh tradition by adding 11 new ragas to the set of 19 ragas that he 
inherited from his predecessors. His musicality was definitely behind his 
son’s deep interest in classical ragas. In the course of time Arjan became 
accomplished in music, scriptural studies and poetry. In fact, his own 
remark in his celebrated Sukhmani offers clear evidence of his training in 
the comparative study of Hindu texts such as the Dharamshastars and 
Simritis. !* 

During this period another important event took place in the life of 
Arjan. Sikh tradition maintains that he was married to Ganga Devi — 
daughter of Kishan Chand, of village Mau, in Jalandhar district — at the 
age of 16 in 1579 CE (harh 23 sambat 1636).!° According to Punjabi 
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cultural tradition in those days, however, the actual consummation 
of the marriage took place only after the ceremony of muklava, when the 
bride formally came from her parents’ home to stay with her husband 
after a gap of a few years.!® 

The historical context of Guru Ram Das’ ministry was an intense 
period of Akbar’s religious policy formation for Mughal rule in India. In 
1575, for instance, Akbar’s fascination with other religions led him to 
build the ‘House of Worship’ (Ibadat-khana) at Fatehpur Sikri, where 
inter-religious discussions were held among the scholars of all the major 
religions. Originally, the religious debate involved only disputing factions 
of Muslims contesting points of Islamic law. But Akbar became distraught 
with their rancour and confusion, so he opened the dialogue to non- 
Muslims, including Hindus, Jains from Gujrat, Zoroastrians, and Jesuits 
who traveled from the Portuguese mission in Goa.'’ The discourse of 
religious pluralism that was on the horizon encouraged a ‘resurgence of 
religious expression among a wide spectrum of devotional movements in 
the sixteenth century’.'? Anil Chandra Banerjee has raised the question 
of the absence of Sikhs from the debates because there is no mention of 
them in contemporary sources.!9 This silence is intriguing in light of 
Bhai Gurdas’ description of religious wrangling involving Hindus, 
Muslims, Buddhists, Jains, Christians, and Jews.?° It is highly likely that 
Bhai Gurdas attended some of these religious debates at Fatehpur Sikri 
without being an active participant. However, he must have been 
observing these debates carefully in order to develop an agenda for the 
future of the Sikh tradition in the pluralistic context. As J. S. Grewal 
observes: ‘With his horizon thus widened, the claims of Bhai Gurdas for 
the universality of the message of Guru Nanak become trenchant. Guru 
Nanak is the Guide Manifest (jahar pir), the Teacher of the World ( jagat- 
guru). His message transcends all earlier dispensations’.?! 

It is instructive to note that Guru Ram Das employed the same phrase 
— jagat-guru (“Teacher of the World’) — for Guru Nanak when he advised 
his elder son Prithi Chand to rise above ‘jealousy’ (bakhili) and to adopt 
the ‘attitude of a humble servant’ (sevak bhai) in the court of the Guru.22 
Not surprisingly, Arjan always attracted the favourable attention from 
his father because of his deeply religious temperament and intellectual 
acumen. This excited the jealousy of his eldest brother, Prithi Chand. 
According to the tradition, Guru Ram Das’ cousin Sahari Mal came 
from Lahore to invite him to his son’s wedding. Being unable to attend 
the wedding himself, the Guru wanted one of his sons to represent him 
at the ceremony. Whereas both the elder brothers, Prithi Chand and 
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Mahan Dev, refused to go under one pretext or another; Arjan willingly 
offered to do the Guru’s bidding.*? Guru Ram Das gave him further 
instructions to establish a Sikh congregation (sangat) in the city of Lahore, 
and to remain there until sent for. Indeed, this was the first time that 
Arjan was to stay away from his parents for a long period. However, it is 
difficult to pinpoint exactly how much time was spent in Lahore, although 
tradition maintains that it lasted for about two years.74 

Sikh tradition further says that Arjan went to seek his mother’s blessings 
before he left for Lahore. His mother inspired him to spend each moment 
in the process of meditation on the Divine Name (nam simaran). Her 
blessing (ass) may be seen in the following Gwan hymn: 


May you remember the Lord by whose remembrance all sins flee and the 
ancestors are liberated! May you ever contemplate Him who has no limit! (1) 
O my son! This is the mother’s blessing to you. May you never forget the Lord 
even for an instant, and ever be devoted to the Lord of the world! (1) Refrain. 
May the True Guru be compassionate to you and may you love the company of 
the holy! May your robes be that of divine honour and your sustenance the 
daily singing of hymns (kirtan)! (2) May you live long by drinking the ambrosia 
(of the Divine Name] and may you obtain everlasting joy in divine contemplation! 
May you frolic in joy, with desires fulfilled! May anxiety never grip you! (3) May 
your man (heart-mind-soul) be like the black bee [who wishes] to enjoy the lotus 
of the Divine Feet! Says Nanak the slave: May you get attached to them (the Divine 
Feet) in the same way as the rain-bird (chatrik) blossoms with the raindrop! (4) 

(M5, Gujan 3, AG, p. 496) 


An analysis of this autobiographical hymn by the fifth Guru makes the 
following points: First, its original context is said to be the occasion when 
Bibi Bhani gave her blessing to Arjan at the time of his departure for 
Lahore to attend the wedding of his cousin, the son of his uncle Sahari 
Mal.25 Second, Sikh tradition maintains that Guru Amar Das had blessed 
his grandson with the epithet of ‘the ferry-boat of the Divine Word? (dohita 
bani ka bohita).2 Arjan would not know about it as a child; it would only 
be his mother who would know what his grandfather had said. This hymn 
indicates that his mother had high expectations of her youngest son. That 
is why she showered her blessings on him. The son duly acknowledged 
the influence of his mother in his life later on. This is quite evident from 
the preceding Gujari hymn, where he shared his joy in the highest spiritual 
achievement with his mother.?’ Finally, Bhai Gurdas specifically mentions 
that at the time of Guru Ram Das’ succession, Bibi Bhani had made this 
firm resolve: ‘I will not allow it [i.e. the gift of the office of the Guru] to 
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depart from the Sodhi clan because no one else can endure the 
unendurable burden of responsibility’ (jani na desan sodhion horasi ajar na 
jaria javai).28 This is the contemporary observation of a confidant who 
was closely associated with the Gurus. Being unaware of Bhai Gurdas’s 
narrative,:Doris Jakobsh states that the author of Suraj Prakash (1843) 
posits the devotion of Bibi Bhani as the deciding factor in the nomination 
of her husband as the fourth Guru. Then she cites Joseph D. Cunningham 
to make the point that later writers interpreted this incident as a deliberate 
intervention by the ambitious Bhani to secure the succession of the office 
of the Guru for posterity.29 Historically, the succession of Sikh Gurus 
continued on through the male line of the Sodhi family, descending from 
Guru Ram Das. Following her postmodern assumptions on the politics 
of gender, Jakobsh has failed to comprehend the significant role that 
Bibi Bhani played in the. life of her son in a patriarchal society in late 
16th-century Punjab. 

The Mughal province (suba) of Lahore reached its zenith during 
Akbar’s reign, with the expansion of area and population. The capital 
city was the major centre of Sufi orders. During his stay in Lahore, Arjan 
took care of the renovation of Guru Ram Das’ birthplace in Chuni Mandi, 
and established the morning and evening orders of Sikh worship in the 
congregation. It is quite possible that during the day he would have had 
the opportunity to visit certain Sufi centres in the city. In particular, he 
may have met Shaikh Mir Muhammad (1550-1635) of the Qadiri order, 
popularly known as Mian Mir in the Sikh tradition, in Lahore. Otherwise 
how can we explain his description of the mystic stages of sharat (‘religious 
law’), tarigat (‘path’, order, fraternity), marifat (‘gnosis’), and hagzgat (‘truth’) 
on the Sufi path in his Maru hymn?*° In fact, his stay in Lahore provided 
Arjan with the opportunity to interact with people of different religious 
persuasions and to test the veracity of his own ideas in religious dialogues. 
It broadened his awareness of the contemporary world, which is reflected 
in his works throughout the Adi Granth. In addition, it strengthened the 
Lahore sangat as part of a rapidly growing Sikh movement. In this context, 
Bhai Gurdas specifically mentions the names of prominent Sikhs of Lahore 
in his eleventh var, including Arjan’s paternal uncle Sahari Mal (taya 
Sanhari in the text).3! 

After a long time, so the tradition goes, Arjan wrote his father a set of 
letters in verse, pregnant with spiritual overtones, giving vent to the pangs 
of his heart. Guru Ram Das recalled him to Ramdaspur, and judging 
him fit to inherit Guru Nanak’s mantle, pronounced him his successor.*2 
This did not go down well with Prithi Chand. At some point, he had a 
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heated argument with his father. This may be seen in the Sarang hymn as 
below: | 


My son, why do you quarrel with your father? It is a sin to quarrel with the one 
who brought you to birth and raised you. (1) Refrain. You take pride in wealth 
that does not belong to anyone. In an instant the delights and pleasures of maya 
_ are gone, and then there is grief. (1) Contemplate the Lord who is your Master. 
This is the instruction of Nanak, the servant of God: If you listen to it, your 
torment will be over. (2) 


(M4, Sarang 7, AG, p. 1200) 


This is one of Guru Ram Das’ autobiographical hymns. Sikh tradition 
maintains that its original context was the occasion when Prithi Chand 
started quarrelling with his father because he had designated Guru Arjan 
as his successor on 30 August 1581 (savan sudi 1 sambat 1638).3 The 
hymn also points to the probability that Prithi Chand had charge of the 
Guru’s treasury, conducting the various financial transactions of the Sikh 
court. He may well have had a good working relationship with the deputies 
(Masands) of the Guru, thereby providing him with considerable eco- 
nomic power in the Sikh court. 

A close analysis of the situation compels us to move beyond the con- 
ventional arguments offered so far and to provide a more convincing 
theory of succession. According to this new hypothesis, Prithi Chand 
may have already alienated himself because of differential treatment by 
the parents. Siblings normally compete for resources within the family 
and demand equal attention from the parents.>* If the younger one is 
getting more attention (as 1s often the case in Punjabi culture), the older 
ones may become alienated. Bibi Bhani might have seen early signs of 
discord in the family and requested her husband to separate Arjan from 
other siblings for some time. The wedding in Lahore provided this oppor- 
tunity. Note that the Guru’s injunction was not simply to attend the wed- 
ding, but to stay there for a longer period of time. The refusal of the elder 
brothers to abide by their father’s command further exposed their 
alienation. 

Most of the later Sikh narratives are various attempts to justify the 
succession of the youngest son to the office of the Guru in opposition to 
the customary law of primogeniture. In fact, Guru Ram Das introduced 
the principle of familial succession not to replace the principle of nomin- 
ation, but in addition to that principle. The two principles in combination, 
as Grewal aptly argues, undermined the claim of heredity, which had 
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been invoked by the heirs of Guru Nanak, Guru Angad and Guru Amar 
Das.*° This explanation, however, needs to be further qualified by the 
favourable status enjoyed by the youngest son traditionally in Punjabi 
culture.3® Arjan had always been the favourite of his parents because of 
his disarming humility and deeply religious temperament. Appointing 
his youngest son Arjan to the office of leadership of the Panth, Guru Ram 
Das passed away on Thursday, | September 1581 CE (sambat 1638 varakhe 
maha bhadaun sudi titia 3 virvar kai dini Guru Ram Das samana*’ ) at Goindval. 


Third period of 25 years of Guru Arjan’s reign 


This is the most significant period of Guru Arjan’s life, the time when he 
actually assumed his spiritual authourity in September 1581. The legit- 
imacy of passage of spiritual authourity in the Sikh tradition derives from 
the personal charisma of Guru Nanak becoming transferable through 
the ‘office’ of the Guru. In fact, Max Weber’s observation on the transfer 
of charisma fits this particular Sikh scenario: 


The concept that charisma may be transmitted by ritual means from one bearer 
to another... involves a dissociation of charisma from a particular individual, 
making it an objective transferable entity. In particular, it may become the 
charisma of office.38 


Gurudharam Singh Khalsa observes: ‘When Guru Nanak chose to ap- 
point a successor, he created an aura of legitimacy around Guru Angad 
via the imprimatur of the Guruship. Guru Nanak’s disciple became Guru 
through designation.”29 This process was continued in the three earlier 
successions before Guru Arjan assumed the office of Guru. In fact, the 
mainstream Sikh Panth had always recognized the legitimate line of Gurus 
as being charged with the spiritual authority of Guru Nanak. At the same 
time, the elder sons of the Gurus had strongly asserted their right to the 
office by invoking the customary law of primogeniture, giving rise to dis- 
sensions in the early Sikh Panth. 

As part of the succession ceremony, Guru Arjan received a large body 
of sacred verse in the form of pothis belonging to his father and maternal 
grandfather. He was filled with admiration when he found priceless gems 
and inexhaustible treasures in what had been preserved by his pre- 
decessors: ‘After opening the treasure of my spiritual father and grand- 
father, I looked at it, and then I realized the divine treasure in my own 
heart, mind, and soul (man)’,40 
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The very beginning of Guru Arjan’s ministry was marked by the 
determined enmity of his‘eldest brother who openly challenged his nght 
to succeed their father. It is no wonder that Prithi Chand laid siege 
(nakabandi) around Ramdaspur to receive the offerings of the unsuspecting 
Sikh pilgrims,*! with the help of some deputies (masands), thereby sowing 
the seeds of factionalism within the Panth. 

Paradoxically, this factionalism became the main impetus behind cre- 
ative developments within the Panth. For Guru Arjan, it was the defining 
moment in his chartering of a future course of both accommodation and 
competition. The first strategy he adopted to consolidate his position 
was to focus attention on the poetics of humility. His hymns in the Adi 
Granth breathe the spirit of utmost humility, which became his most 
powerful weapon against his detractors.** The second strategy was 
successful resistance of the challenge posed by Prithi Chand’s followers, 
invoking heightened loyalty from those who adhered to the orthodox 
line.#3 In particular, the Sikh chronicles underline the role played by 
Bhai Gurdas, who came back from Agra to counter the activities of the 
dissidents. Prithi Chand probably approached the local Mughal admin- 
istrators of Lahore for support, but had to remain content with a share in 
the income from Ramdaspur. 

However, one must remain extremely cautious about construing Prithi 
Chand’s rivalry as a permanent feature of Guru Arjan’s reign, as historians 
have done so far. In fact, at some point some kind of reconciliation was 
brought about between the two brothers, probably by the efforts of Bhai 
Buddha, a revered figure from Guru Nanak’s times. As a result, Guru 
Arjan assigned the income from the residential property at Ramdaspur 
to his brothers, keeping only the voluntary offerings of the faithful for the 
maintenance of the community kitchen and his other projects. He stressed 
in his teachings the complete eradication of enmity towards others, and 
a complete check to the development of any feeling of hatred or jealousy 
towards a person.*? He instructed the early Sikhs not to retaliate against 
evil with evil, but to return it with good. This was the only way to win 
over people who had turned into enemies. 

Those who hurt us most often tend to be those closest to us. It is no 
wonder then that some of his worst detractors were directly related to 
the Guru. Yet interestingly, when Prithi Chand fell ill, Guru Arjan prayed 
for his brother’s well-being (rakhi laihu bhai mere kau prabh aggat ardast).*® 
When he actually recovered, the Guru offered his gratitude to Akal Purakh 
in his Bilaval hymn: ‘The Eternal Guru has shown his grace and has 
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protected my brother. We seek His refuge, who is always our help.’4” 
Also, it is a normal feature of Punjabi culture that alienated family mem- 
bers yet come together on the occasion of marriage, sickness, or death. 

Guru Arjan extended his father’s legacy of building new projects at 
Ramdaspur, undertaking the completion of the sacred pools of Amritsar, 
Santokhsar, and Ramsar that were begun by his father. An event of far- 
reaching significance took place in 1589, when he laid the foundation of 
the Harimandir Sahib or the ‘Divine Temple of God’ to be constructed 
in the centre of the sacred pool of Amritsar. This will receive an extensive 
treatment in the next chapter. 

These building projects were of a huge magnitude and involved the 
mobilization of huge resources. For this purpose, Guru Arjan institu- 
tionalized the idea of charity (dan) as a ‘tithe’ (dasvand), encouraging Sikh 
families to contribute one tenth of their produce toward the central treas- 
ury (Guru di golak, ‘the Guru’s charity box’). He reorganized the Masand 
system for collecting tithes and other offerings from loyal Sikhs living in 
such distant places as Bukhara, Kabul, Lahore, Sirhind, Thanesar, Delhi, 
Agra, Banaras, Allahbad, Patna, and Bengal, which were all situated 
on the trade route connecting central Asia with eastern India. Apart 
from the central Punjab, there were Sikh congregations established in 
Rajasthan, Malwa, Gujrat, Gwalior, Ujjain, and Burhanpur. There were 
Sikhs living in coastal towns in the south and in Kashmir in the north.‘8 
Mostly, the trading communities in these cities provided financial support 
to the Sikh court as an expression of gratitude for the Divine Bounty. 
This was sent up through the Masands, who visited the Guru twice a 
year on the festival days of Baisakhi and Divali. The rural people of 
Punjab on the other hand offered voluntary service at the construction 
sites. In fact, these undertakings created an impetus for the growth of the 
city of Ramdaspur, inviting people from all walks of life to settle there. 
Guru Arjan too encouraged them to set up their businesses in the Guru’s 
Market (Guru ka bazaar) in Amritsar.*9 

Having completed the building programme in Amritsar, Guru Arjan 
spent some time travelling around the local countryside establishing new 
Sikh centres. During his tour he was attracted by the natural surroundings 
of a particular site in the Majha area, and he acquired the land from the 
owners of the village Khara. In April 1590 he laid the foundation of the 
new town of Taran Taran (‘the holy raft across the ocean of worldliness’) 
at that place. He also undertook the excavation of a large pool (sarovar) in 
the centre of the town. It is said that especially drawn towards Taran 
Taran were the lepers, who were treated by the Guru with much loving 
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care.°° Interestingly, a copy of an imperial order with respect to the grant 
of 1400 bighas of land (approximately 280 acres) for Taran Taran to Guru 
Arjan by Emperor Jahangir is reproduced in Gurmukhi script in two old 
manuscripts, entitled Gur Pranavali Dasan Patishahian Fi Fa and Gur Pranali 
respectively. The actual text reads: 


‘Emperor Jahangir’s written order of the grant of Sri Taran Taran to Sri Guru 
Arjan Sahib Ji. [After this title there is a square box on the left, with a represent- 
ation of the official seal of Emperor Jahangir. ] 

The Emperor gave the written order to the governor of Lahore on 27 Jamadi 
Ulsani that 1400 Bighas of land be given to Guru Arjan permanently. In addition, 
Rupees 10/- were also fixed to be paid daily for his Chaburha in Lahore. There 
should be no laxity in this. This is an order for everyone, including Hakam, 
Fagirdar, and Alam Zimidar, to make measurement of this land, and to hand it 
over in the form of a parcel of land (chak) to Guru Sahib. No indifference should 
be shown. No one should ask for any legal certificate (sanad) in this regard every 
year. Tapathur Pargana, Haibatpur Patti, year Chaharam Ajlus 27 Famadi Ulsan 
1021 Hin. 

[After this text, there are two representations of stamps, those of Mohammad 
Shah and Rai Bhavani Das, in two square boxes on the left.] Here, Sukhanand’s 
son makes a petition before the Governor of Lahore that his earnings have been 
usurped by Jai Ram, the Kanugo of Patti, who have taken possession of 1400 Bighas 
of land, including seven wells in Lumbar Langah. Now the name of this place 
is Taran Taran Ji, which is in Pargana Tapathur. An order was passed on 1125 
Hijri Jamadi Ulsani 21 that this land be given to my Brahmin.”! ¥ 


The compiler has made every effort to make the Punjabi text copy (nakal) 
of some old and decaying official document in Persian, adding reverential 
language for Guru Arjan. The date of this order 1021 Hijri (1612 CE) 
certainly falls within the reign of Emperor Jahangir, but this was the period 
of Guru Hargobind, not of Guru Arjan. There is no record of such an 
order in imperial documents either. The compiler of these two composite 
manuscripts is mentioned as Natha Singh Arora, who was a pujari at 
Taran Taran in the mid-18th century.*? However, different scribes wrote 
different sections at different times in these documents. The original scribe, 
Natha Singh, may have started the writing of Gur Pranavali and Gur Pranalt 
in the late 18th century, but ater on different scribes took over and the 
final entry was made in 1851 CE (sambat 1907). 

Originally these two documents formed part of Bhai Mohan Singh 
Vaid’s library at Taran Taran, and the connection of these documents 
with Taran Taran is obvious. However, a number of unanswerable ques- 
tions arise with respect to these documents: Did the compiler of these 
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manuscripts reproduce the copy of an imperial order from some Persian 
source such as a revenue record? Did this imperial order reflect a reinstate- 
ment of an earlier order of Emperor Akbar by Jahangir after he had 
achieved some kind of reconciliation with Guru Hargobind in 1612? Or 
was it simply an invention of a tradition to enhance the prestige and 
status of Taran Taran in the contemporary Sikh community? The answer 
to the third question must be in the negative. To find satisfactory answers 
to the first two questions we must wait for some corroborating evidence, 
although the nature of the text certainly suggests its source in an entry in 
the official revenue record. It is quite possible that Emperor Akbar made 
a grant of land to Guru Arjan for establishing a new town, which was 
confiscated by Jahangir at the time of his execution in 1606 and later on 
reinstated as a grant to Guru Hargobind in the name of Guru Arjan in 
1612. It is, however, only a possibility in view of the absence of any hard 
evidence. | 

The issue of land grant aside, the town of Taran Taran soon became 
an important pilgrimage centre for Sikhs. Meanwhile extending his 
influence beyond the central area of the Punjab, Guru Arjan established. 
the new town of Kartarpur (‘Creator’s abode’) along Sher Shah Suri 
Marg (the highway inaugurated by Sher Shah Suri), in the Jalandhar 
Doab, between the rivers Beas and Sutlej. Its foundation was laid in 1594, 
and the settlement of the town was marked with much jubilation: 


Through constant remembrance of the Perfect Lord our tasks have been accom- 
plished. The Creator abides in the city of Kartarpur by the side of his devotees. 
(1) Refrain. No impediment comes to those offering their supplication before the 
Master. The Divine King is the guardian of his devotees’ wealth. (1) They never 
feel diminution; their stores are ever full. In their mind and body are lodged 
the lotus feet of the Inaccessible Lord, beyond limit. (2) All people dwelling [in 
the city] and earning their living are joyously happy. No diminution is visible. 
Through the grace of the saint they have achieved union with the Lord, the 
Perfect Sovereign of the world. (3) All raise the cry of victory; glorious is the holy 
spot. Says Nanak: By meditating on the treasure of the Divine Name, one attains 
the Perfect Guru in comfort. {4) ; 
(M5, Bilaval 63, AG, pp. 816-17) 


In this celebratory spirit, Guru Arjan inaugurated a new congregation, 
attracting mostly rural people to settle at Kartarpur. In earning their liv- 
ing and meditating on the Divine Name, the early Sikhs were following 
the fundamental teachings of Guru Nanak. They were joyously happy 
because their granaries were always full. 
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What’s more, they were happy to share their good fortune with others 
in the congregation. Indeed, Guru Arjan’s hymn highlights the flourishing 
state of the Panth. 

Sikh tradition maintains that the town of Kartarpur was founded on 
land granted during the reign of Emperor Akbar,°? although contem- 
porary imperial sources are silent on this matter. However, there is hard 
evidence that Dhir Mal, the elder grandson of Guru Hargobind, received 
a revenue-free grant on 29 November 1643 from the Mughal Emperor 
Shah Jahan, who was evidently seeking to sow discord in the Panth. ‘The 
original Persian document in this regard is still available at Kartarpur 
Estate with the Sodhi descendants of Dhir Mal. Its text reads: 


Allah is great. 
[A square box of Shah Jahan’s stamp with inscriptions: Ya Nasar Taimur Ya Sam 
Shah Jahan Ya Hafiz Qur’an.} 
Whereas Afzal Khan Vazir Mumalik, defence minister, presented the case of 
the descendant of Nanak Shah’s sect whose preaching includes Islam and Hindu 
religion; whereas he has a group of people devoting themselves in remembrance 
(bandagi) of God and he spends most of his time in the service of Muslim pilgrims 
“and the needy, frequently offering prayers for the survival of Shahan Shah’s 
reign; whereas he has no other means of his livelihood; let this order be in place 
that a parcel of land (... Bighas) in Kartarpur Pargana Jalandhar near Suba 
Lahore be granted to the said person from the month of Rabbiu’l as a gracious 
reward. It is imperative that all officials, Hakam, Munashi, Karorie, should hand 
over this written document to the abovementioned person and that they should 
write off all the orders of suspension of previous accounts of expenditures and 
gifts immediately. They should not ask for the issuance of a legal certificate 
every year. 28" of the Holy Month of Ramzan in the 17" Year of the Emperor’s 
Reign. 
[The opposite side of this document contains the following inscription: ‘Ram 
Das and his sons’.}>* 


A careful analysis of this document reveals that it was the reinstatement 
of an earlier revenue-free grant offered to Guru Ram Das and his sons 
by Emperor Akbar. This revenue-free grant must have been suspended 
after Guru Arjan’s execution, and the subsequent skirmishes between 
Shah Jahan’s army and Guru Hargobind’s soldiers. This grant was given 
to Dhir Mal to create a parallel seat of authority at Kartarpur against 
Guru Hargobind in 1643. After noting Dhir Mal’s pro-establishment 
stance with regard to the Mughal Empire, it is no wonder that Guru 
Hargobind designated his youngest grandson Har Rai as his successor 
before he passed away in 1644. 
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It was always power dynamics at work behind all imperial decisions 
of granting, suspending, and restoring of revenue-free grants to contem- 
porary religious leaders in Mughal India. Moreover, the text of this 
revenue-free grant is quite similar to the text of the earlier land grant of 
Taran Taran, offering it a substantial degree of credibility. These two 
documents underline the ambivalent nature of Mughal-Sikh relationships 
at different historical periods. 

On June 19, 1595 CE (harh vadi 7 sambat 1652) Guru Arjan’s only 
child was born to his wife Ganga at Vadali, a village near Amritsar. He 
gave his son the name Hargobind, meaning the ‘lord of the world’. 
The Guru composed a hymn in Asa mode to celebrate the child’s birth. 
It reads: 


The True Guru has sent the child. The long-lived child has been born by destiny. 
When he came and acquired an abode in his mother’s womb her heart became 
exceedingly glad. (1) The son, the devotee of the Lord of the World, is born. 
The primal writ has become manifest amongst all. (1) Refrain. In the tenth month, 
by the Lord’s command the baby has been born. Sorrow has fled and great joy 
has become manifest. The Sikhs sing the utterances of the Guru (gurbani) in 
their joy, particularly the Anand (of Guru Amar Das). These songs of joy delight 
the True Master’s heart. (2) The mighty vine [of my race] has seeded again, and 
shall last for many generations (pirht). God has ensured that the power of his 
truth remains intact. The True Guru has granted my heart’s desire. Having 
fixed my attention on the One God, I have become free from anxiety. (3) As a 
child feels very proud of his father [by obeying his words], so do I speak as the 
Guru bids. It is not a secret or a concealed matter now. This child is the gift of 
Guru Nanak’s grace. (4) 

(M5, Asa 101, AG, p. 396) 


For Guru Arjan, the child was born by destiny as a gift of the Guru’s 
grace. He founded the town of Hargobindpur to mark his son’s birth. In 
addition, he got a wide well sunk in the surrounding area of Vadali with 
six Persian wheels installed around it. This was called chheharta (‘six 
wheels’). In fact, Hargobind’s birth had brought an end to some anxiety 
in the family regarding succession, because he was born after more than 
15 years of the Guru’s marriage. Prithi Chand and his wife Karmo had 
already fixed their hopes on their son Miharvan succeeding the fifth Guru. 
Hitherto they had been persuaded that the absence of a direct heir would 
ensure that the succession would eventually revert to their family through 
their son. Now, with the appearance of Hargobind, their hopes had been 
dashed. It thus became essential to them that the child Hargobind should 
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be destroyed. To further their wicked designs, they employed such 
methods as were by no means scrupulous. In his Bhairau hymn, mentioned 
earlier, Guru Arjan refers to the Brahmin servant charged with the care 
of Hargobind who unsuccessfully attempted to poison the child at Prithi 
Chand’s bidding: ‘Failed the attempt; he tried in vain. The wicked 
Brahmin (dusatu brahmanu) died in pain’.°> We have already noticed in 
the previous chapter that most of Guru Arjan’s autobiographical hymns 
concern the welfare of his only son. 

When the child Hargobind contracted smallpox, Guru Arjan offered 
prayers for his recovery alongside the conventional treatment by 
Ayurvedic medicines. There are specific references in his hymns to how 
the child survived a virulent attack of smallpox (sitala): “The Divine Guru 
has bestowed light on his eyes. My anxieties have fled, and my prayers 
have been successful. God has preserved my son from the smallpox. The 
Lord, the Supreme Being, has shown mercy. Says Nanak: One who 
repeats the Divine Name shall live and quaff God’s nectar in the company 
of his saints’.5° Historically, drought and famine resulted in the spread 
of smallpox in the late 1590s. There was famine (kal) in the Punjab because 
there was no rain for a long time. As noted before, however, culturally 
the manifestation of smallpox was understood to be a part of a much 
larger causal nexus between Earth, Heaven, and moral action. So its 
appearance prompted Guru Arjan to tour the drought-affected areas, 
praying for Divine Grace on all humanity: 


O Lord! Pray cherish all beings. Show your grace. Let grain and water be in 
plenty. Save us by shattering suffering and penury. The Benevolent Lord listened 
to our prayer, and all creation was cooled in joy [since it rained heavily]. O Lord! 
Clasp us to your bosom, banishing all suffering. Says Nanak: Meditate on the 
Divine Name. No one remains unfruitful in the Lord’s home. 

(M5, Var Sarang | [36], AG, p. 1251) 


There is a delightful Malar hymn on the plentiful rain which put an end 
to the famine: ‘God became kind. Rain fell like nectar. All the living 
beings were contented. Their enterprises were succeeding... The Killer 
of Pain ended our misery. He looked after His beings. The Protector is 
ever kind. God put an end to the famine...’ In this context, Surjit 
Hans makes the point that several of Guru Arjan’s shorter hymns were 
written during the years of famine in the Punjab in the late 1590s. Inter- 
estingly, the increased frequency of shorter hymns by Guru Arjan in 
comparison with his predecessors points to a wider popular support for 
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Sikhism during his ministry. The powerful appeal of these hymns to the 
new converts is easily recognized.°® 

In times of economic distress such as famine, people invariably turn 
to charismatic figures. It is no wonder that Guru Arjan’s fostering of the 
rural people at the time of the famine made him the most popular religious 
leader in the Punjab. In the late 16th century, the digging of wells and 
pools was a typical act of philanthropy performed by popular religious 
figures, who mobilized people into voluntary work. Guru Arjan had sev- 
eral wells and pools dug in the Majha area, including a well with stairs 
(baoli) to provide water for the residents of Lahore in the locality of Dabbi 
Bazar. His compositions repeatedly stress the importance of helping others 
(parupkar) and sharing the Divine Gifts with less-privileged people 
(sanjhival).°° In this context, the institution of the community kitchen 
(langar) functioned as a powerful medium for service and a marker of 
Sikh philanthropy since it was open for all to partake of. Moreover, 
Guru Arjan’s extraordinary capacity to ameliorate the condition of people 
suffering under the difficult circumstances of famine won him popular 
acclaim. 

Ironically, Guru Arjan’s popularity was. accompanied by an equally 
intensified slanderous campaign by his detractors. There is clear evidence 
in his compositions that a series of complaints were made against him to 
the functionaries of the Mughal state, giving them an excuse to scrutinise 
the activities of the Sikhs. One of the slanderers, for instance, submitted 
a written petition (mahzar) signed by a number of persons to the local 
Muslim jurist (qazi) against the Guru. It turned out to be false and the 
author of this falsehood met an ignominious end: ‘The Lord himself 
proved his representation false. Thereby, the evil-doer was afflicted with 
pain’.®! At some point, Prithi Chand retired to his in-laws’ village Hehar, 
where he established a parallel seat of authority with the help of his sympa- 
thizers among the Mughal officials. This apparently happened after he 
failed in his stratagems to kill Hargobind, to clear the way for his own 
son Miharvan to become the next Guru. He was shunned by the faithful 
Sikhs after the attempt came to light, and due to cultural notions of sham- 
ing he was forced to leave Ramdaspur. Further, in his Asa hymn, Guru 
Arjan has offered minute details of the warding off of an attack from the 
enemy. At first it was suggested that a ‘letter’ (pair?) should be sent to the 
enemy to explain the real situation. Another suggestion was that two 
emissaries (dui manukh) should be sent to try and resolve any misunder- 
standing diplomatically. The third alternative was to ‘do something’ (hichh 
karahu upaia), indicating the fact that Sikhs were ready even at that stage 
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to fight back. In spite of everything, asserted Guru Arjan, ‘I remem- 
bered God. God is my force, my refuge, and my court’.® Evidently, 
Guru Arjan was neither in favour of any diplomatic approach nor any 
militant response. The situation was fraught with danger. Sulhi Khan 
came to attack the Guru’s establishment, but he was killed by his own 
‘bolting horse’ before his evil intentions materialized.®? His sudden death 
created a stir among the Mughal officials, who became increasingly appre- 
hensive of the Sikh movement. | 

On 4 November 1598 Emperor Akbar visited Goindval at the request 
of Guru Arjan. As noted before, he listened to the devotional singing 
(kirtan) in the congregation and was greatly impressed by ‘the recitation 
of the Hindi verses that had been composed by Baba Nanak for ex- 
pounding the knowledge of God’.®* As a matter of courtesy to Sikh 
hospitality, Akbar and his entourage shared food in the Guru’s community 
kitchen (langar). The Emperor was highly pleased with Guru Arjan’s 
‘great store of spiritual love’ and the selfless service of the Sikhs. At the 
Guru’s instance, he remitted the annual revenue of the peasants of the 
district, who had been hit hard by the failure of the monsoon.© This 
time Akbar’s visit to Goindval was not just ‘incidental’, but ‘official’, since 
it was duly recorded in the Akbar-nama. It deserves to be examined from 
two angles. From the Mughal perspective, the emperor wanted to inves- 
tigate the real situation of the Sikh movement first hand. He had heard 
all kinds of reports about Guru Arjan’s activities, particularly his 
philanthropic work in Lahore during the famine and the frequent com- 
plaints from Prithi Chand together with his claims to the leadership of 
the Panth. As a young man Akbar was deeply impressed by Guru Amar 
Das during his first ‘incidental’ visit to Goindval, when he offered a 
revenue-free grant to ‘Ram Das and his sons’. In light of our earlier 
speculations regarding the Sikh Gurus’ meetings with Akbar, the policy 
of religious pluralism promulgated by him in 1575 at the inauguration of 
the ‘House of Worship’ (Ibadat-khana) at Fatehpur Sikri was shaped partly 
by the influence of the Sikh teachings he heard. The ‘official’ visit to 
Goindval in 1598 was in fact motivated by more pressing concerns on 
the Emperor’s side. He was genuinely impressed with what he actually 
saw at Goindval, and gave his explicit approval to the work done by 
Guru Arjan. 

From the Sikh perspective, Akbar’s official visit to Goindval proved 
to be a boon to Guru Arjan, who was constantly under pressure from his 
detractors. The Emperor’s nod to his philanthropic work put those 
Mughal officials who were involved in the machinations of Prithi Chand 
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and his followers on guard. In fact, as a result of the tax remission, Guru 
Arjan’s popularity skyrocketed amongst the rural peasantry of the Punjab. 
In one of his hymns Guru Arjan alludes to a ‘meeting’ with a high dignitary 
of the Mughal state. The outcome was more a sense of relief for being 
able to ward off the detractors than any jubilation at the success of the 
meeting. The Guru felt that he had reason to be apprehensive about the 
meeting: ‘God was kind. He set things right. ‘The saints were filled with 
happiness at his remembrance. God aided me. ‘The enemies were worsted. 
God kept me safe in his embrace. We returned home safe but the de- 
tractors were disgraced’.®’ If this hymn is any indication of Guru Arjan’s 
recollection of his meeting with the emperor, then we must assume that 
it was a much more serious matter than what is usually described in the 
Sikh traditions. The official entry of Akbar-nama did not narrate what 
actually transpired between the Guru and the emperor. Nevertheless, it 
is a most significant moment in history when the Servant of God met 
with the ‘Ruler of the world’. The Servant of God later proclaimed: “The 
True Guru (God) has reduced the kings and monarchs into submission 
to his devotee. The devotee quaffs the supreme elixir of the ambrésial 
Name’ (badishah shah sabh vassi kari dinne// amrit nam maha ras pinne/ /Y 8 

At the beginning of 1599 Guru Arjan turned his attention to more 
creative work. By this time he had composed most of his short hymns, 
reflecting different topical themes. As part of his longer works Guru Arjan 
composed his celebrated Sukhmani (‘Pearl of Peace’) in the serene 
atmosphere of Ramsar. In fact, the process of compiling of the Adi Granth 
had begun at this stage. This is the conclusion one draws from a com- 
parative analysis of old manuscripts of the works of the Gurus. For 
instance, the Guru Nanak Dev University manuscript MS 1245 (ca. 1599) 
represents the pre-canonical stage of Sikh scriptural tradition. It is still 
in its incomplete form, and illuminates the textual process through 
which the evolution of the Sikh scripture took place. Guru Arjan evidently 
worked over certain pre-canonical traditions before he produced an 
authoritative text of the Adi Granth in 1604. 

The formation of the Sikh canon involved a much more complex 
process than tradition would have us believe. In particular, the trad- 
itionally quoted threat of the circulation of spurious writings does not 
seem to have been the primary factor in the compilation of the Adi Granth, 
though it may have prompted the process of compilation to a certain 
extent. Guru Arjan prepared an authoritative text primarily in response 
to the process of consolidation of the Sikh tradition, taking place within 
the larger context of doctrinal and institutional developments of his times. 
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An additional factor was the cultural context of Akbar’s reign, which 
stressed the presence of a revealed scripture as part of the definition of a 
religious community. A close analysis of the making of Sikh scripture 
will appear in chapter 6. The Adi Bir (‘first recension’) was ceremonially 
installed in the newly built Darbar Sahib at Amritsar on 16 August 1604 
(bhadaun sudi | sambat 1661), marking the beginning of a new Sikh liturgy 
at the central place of Sikh worship. 

To a large extent, the discourse of religious pluralism during Emperor 
Akbar’s reign provided the overall context for the peaceful evolution of 
the Sikh Panth. But if his liberal policy provided a shelter to Guru Arjan 
and his followers for a time, it could not remove the nefarious designs of 
the Guru’s enemies for good. Not surprisingly, within eight months of 
Akbar’s death in October 1605, Guru Arjan was executed on Friday, 
30 May 1606 (sambat 1663 varakhe maha jeth sudi 4 chauth sukarvar kai dint 
Guru Arjan samana®® ) by the order of the new emperor, Jahangir. ‘This was 
the end of the career of the most energetic Sikh Guru, whose death was 
perceived to be the ‘supreme sacrifice’ (kurbani) by the Sikh community. 
Undoubtedly, Guru Arjan’s martyrdom was of crucial significance in 
Sikh history, contributing at a fundamental level to the growth of the 
Sikh community’s self-consciousness, separatism, and militancy.’? As 
noted before, it became the single most decisive factor in the crystallization 
of the Sikh Panth. In fact, this most horrific execution not only signalled 
the end of Akbar’s policy of religious pluralism, but also marked the begin- 
ning of a transformation in the religious and cultural landscape of Mughal 
India. 

In chapter 8, therefore, we will provide an in-depth analysis of religious, 
political, social, economic, and cultural factors leading to Guru Arjan’s 
execution at the hands of the Mughal authorities, and the various inter- 
pretations of this event in traditional and scholarly writings. 


THE GURU IN NARRATIVES 


The first written recollections of Guru Arjan are by the Sikh bards in- 
cluded in the Adi Granth. Their presence in the Sikh canon represents 
the contemporary sentiments of others. These compositions have played 
a significant role in shaping the traditional perception of Guru Arjan 
because they are constantly repeated in Sikh liturgy. In fact, the sentiments 
expressed in these works must be in accord with Guru Arjan’s sensibilities 
because he chose to include them in the canonical text. These eulogistic 
compositions are by devotees who sought the Guru’s favour and divine 
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sanctuary, and who were resident poets in the Sikh court. For historians, 
these works offer an important insight into the image and standing of the 
Guru in the eyes of the early Sikh community. The popular portrait of 
Guru Arjan in later Sikh narratives, however, is based upon group 
memory, a concept which conveys the dynamic aspect of narrative telling, 
which is never just a recollection but also-the act of recollecting. We have 
already noticed in the opening chapter that groups shape and reshape 
their memories inter-subjectively through discourse, and that they may 
communicate versions to successive generations. As group interests 
change, so can the narratives that reflect them. In other words, group 
memories vary according to specific strategies of authorization, veri- 
fication, and transmission that are deliberately adopted to express par- 
ticular interests.’! 

Most instructively, even though the authors of various Sikh narratives 
were single individuals, they represented the interests of their particular 
groups within the Sikh Panth. It is important that we keep this point in 
mind in the course of our analysis. For instance Sarup Das Bhalla, the 
author of Mahima Prakash, represented the interests of all the descendants 
of the Gurus because of their distinguished origins. Similarly, Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar of Bansavali-nama was writing from the perspective of Chhibbar 
Brahmins, whose ancestors were closely associated with the Gurus. 


Tikke di Var (‘Ballad of Coronation’) 


A complete stanza is devoted to Guru Arjan in Tikke di Var in Ramakali 
mode by the two contemporary Sikh bards, Rai Balvand and Satta the 
Dum. They were two rababis (‘rebeck-players’) who sang kirtan in the 
Guru’s court. They composed the following eulogistic stanza, which would 
normally be recited each morning when the Guru took his seat on the 
throne: 


The four Gurus illumined the four ages (yugas) of the world, O Lord! You yourself 
are the fifth in their place. You yourself have created your essence and you 
yourself have sustained the universe as pillar. You yourself are the tablet and the 
pen, and you yourself are the scribe. The congregation is in the process of coming 
and going, but you yourself are ever new and fresh. Guru Arjan is seated on the 
throne and the canopy of the True Guru is iuminous. From the direction of 
sunrise to [the direction of] sunset, you have spread your light in all four con- 
tinents. They who refuse to serve the Guru are the self-willed people, subject to 
death. Your miraculous power is ever increasing two-fold and four-fold. This is 
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the true gift to you from the True Once. The four Gurus illumined the four ages 
(yugas) of the world, O Lord! You yourself are the fifth in their place. 
(Balvand and Satta, Ramakali ki Var, 8, AG, p. 968) 


Here, the line between the Guru’s humanity and divinity is blurred, as is 
true in all the eulogistic compositions of the bards. They are modelled on 
the genre of court poetry. Nevertheless, the authors make the historical 
point that Guru Arjan occupies the same position that was held by the 
first four Gurus. He is seated on the throne under a luminous canopy, 
and his reputation has spread all over the world. In fact, the ‘world’ here 
is the Indian subcontinent, including the neighbouring Afghanistan. Sikhs 
were coming to see the Guru from far and wide. There is also an indirect 
reference to ‘ self-willed people’ (most probably Minas) who have not ac- 
cepted the authority of the Guru. 

To sum up, Rai Balvand and Satta Dum represented the Sikh rababi 
tradition, begun by Bhai Mardana, a Muslim minstrel, who was the 
lifelong companion of Guru Nanak. The first stanza of Tokke di Var illumin- 
ates the principle of succession through which Guru Nanak transformed 
himself into the body of his successor Lahina: ‘Nanak placed the royal 
umbrella over Angad’s head, who praising God, drank Divine Nectar. 
The Guru placed the soul-illuminating, supremely powerful sword of his 
instruction in Lahina’s mind. During his own lifetime Guru Nanak made 
obeisance to Angad, his disciple. The king invested his follower with the 
mark of authority (tikka)’.’2 In fact, the following assertion provides us 
with rare insight into the theological understanding of the unity of office 
of the Guru in the early Sikh community: ‘The same is the divine light 
and the same is the life form. The king has merely changed the body’.”* 
Not surprisingly, Satta and Balvand were contrasting the humility of 
Guru Nanak, who paid homage to his installed disciple, with the attitude 
of those like Prithi Chand, who apostatized in the time of Guru Arjan, 
setting up rival movements.’* 


Bhattan de Savayye (‘Panegyrics of the Bards’) 


In the savayyas (‘panegyrics’) of the Bhatts (‘bards’) there are 21 com- 
positions devoted exclusively to Guru Arjan. These Bhatts were a subcaste 
of Brahmins from the Malwa area, who were bards by profession. ‘Their 
allegiance to the Sikh court began when Bhatt Bhikha, the leader of an 
extended family, became a follower of Guru Amar Das at Goindval.”” 
By the time of Guru Arjan there were |] resident Bhatts, who composed 
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panegyrics in praise of various Gurus, and 123 (i.e., panegyrics for 
MI = 10, M2 = 10, M3 = 22, M4 = 60 and M5 = 21) of their compos- 
itions have been recorded in the Adi Granth. Most interestingly, the 
disproportionate number of verses in praise of Guru Ram Das may point 
towards his close relationship with his father. It could also underline the 
flourishing state of the Sikh court since the reign of the fourth Guru. In 
popular Sikh art the mode of depicting a Sikh Guru as a kingly figure 
begins with Guru Ram Das, and continues with Guru Hargobind and 
Guru Gobind Singh.’® It is no wonder that Bhatt Gayand actually des- 
cribed Guru Ram Das as a ‘king of kings’ (sahan kai sahi jiu).’7, Another 
Bhatt, Sal, presented the remembered image of the fourth Guru as follows: 
“The canopy is over your head and you sit on the true throne having 
joined the spiritual and physical powers. You, Guru Ram Das, have per- 
manent rule and an undefeatable army, says Sal.’”®8 The hyperbole of 
‘an invincible army’ can make sense only if we understand the eulogistic 
context of these utterances. 

As contemporaries of Guru Arjan, the bards offer penetrating insights 
into the glory of the Sikh court at Ramdaspur. For instance, Bhatt 
Haribans says: 


Much like the holy water of Ganges, an unending and eternal stream of the 
Divine Name is ever flowing by the Guru’s side [at Amritsar], in which everyone 
in the Sikh congregation bathes. Recitation and singing [of gurbani] take place 
daily as one would listen to the discourse on the Puranas and Brahma’s enunci- 
ation of Vedas. An immortal yak-haired whisk waves over his head, and he 
utters the nectar-like Name with his tongue. The Supreme Being (Paramesvar) 
himself has spread the royal umbrella (chhatar) over Guru Arjan’s head. In unison 
with Nanak, Angad, and Guru Amar [Das], Guru Ram Das is united with the 
Lord. Haribans says: The glory of the Guru is spread all over the world. Who 
says Sri Guru has died? (1) 

(Haribans, Savayye Adahale Panjaven ke 1, AG, p. 1409) 


The last two lines of this eulogy signal the context of Guru Arjan’s en- 
thronement after the death of Guru Ram Das at Goindval in 1581. Being 
present at the actual ceremony of Guru Arjan’s succession to the throne 
of Guru Nanak, Haribans makes the point that the glory of the fourth 
Guru was still alive in the person of the fifth. From his background in 
Puranic mythology, he compared the experience of recitation and singing 
of gurbani to Brahma’s enunciation of the Vedas. This was the time 
when the discourse of Sikhism as an independent scriptural tradition 
was gaining currency, especially within the oppositions of Sanskrit/Prakrit 
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and classical/vernacular, leading to a more adequate understanding of 
the rise of Sikhism as a claim to re-opened revelation (shrut). Brahma 
was traditionally understood to have revealed the Vedas. ‘The same pro- 
cess was at work in the case of the Sikh Gurus who were responsible 
for the revelation of the bani (‘divine utterance’) to their audience. For 
Haribans, the fifth Guru had created a new pilgrimage centre at Amritsar 
parallel to the sacred Ganges, displacing the epistemological and onto- 
logical centre of Indian religious life. 

Further, Haribans’ eulogistic narrative offers an eye-witness account 
of how the early Sikhs started venerating the Gurus in a way marked by 
the symbols of royalty, such as the use of a canopy, a throne, and the 
waving of a whisk over their heads. Historians have commented that 
during the period of Guru Arjan, the socio-religious community of Guru 
Nanak’s followers had become ‘a state within the state’. This development 
within the Sikh Panth, however, needs to be understood in its proper 
context. Most instructively, the epithet of ‘sacha patishah’ (‘true king’) 
had evolved significantly by that time. Guru Nanak used the term ‘sacha 
patishah’ for God, the True King: ‘True is your might (kudarat), 
O True King.’’? In the compositions of Guru Amar Das, however, the 
term ‘sacha patishah’ was employed for both God and the Guru. In 
contrast to earthly kings, the Guru was the ‘true king’ (sacha patishah) 
for the Sikhs: ‘How can I praise you, O true king, when you are both 
intelligent and omniscient?”®? The accoutrements of a royal court — the 
throne, the canopy, the army — that appear in the tributes to Guru Ram 
Das are a declaration of his kingly status.®! Similarly, Guru Arjan was 
looked upon as the ‘true king’ (‘sacha patishah’) by the Sikh community, 
since the status of the Guru was supplemented by the symbols of royalty. 
The presence of resident bards who would recite their eulogistic com- 
positions each morning further enhanced the glory of the Sikh court at 
Ramdaspur. 

Bhatt Kal (or more appropriately, Kalsahar) strategically brings in 
the notion of satiyuga or the Age of Truth while eulogizing Guru Arjan’s 
re-establishment of the rule of the mythological king Raja Janak at 
Ramdaspur. He describes it as the inauguration of a new period of time, 
invariably depicted as the end of an Age of Strife (kaliyuga) and the begin- 
ning of a new Golden Age (satiyuga). In fact, he connects three Gurus 
(Guru Nanak, Guru Ram Das, and Guru Arjan) with the figure of Raja 
Janak. According to ancient Indian tradition, there are four eras of cosmic 
cycles — Krita (or satiyuga), Treta, Dvapara, and Kali. It is believed that 
each of these four succeeding ages is characterized by an increasing 
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physical and spiritual deterioration. Traditionally, when one cycle of four 
ages is complete, there occurs the end of the universe, which is followed 
by a new creation and a new cycle. At present the world is passing through 
the kaliyuga, that is, the age of ultimate degeneracy which precedes the 
Golden Age of satiyuga. Kal says: 


You have re-established the rule of Janak, ushering in the Age of Truth (satiyuga) 
during the period of ultimate degeneracy. My heart, mind, and soul (man) have 
become fully committed through the Word of the Guru (gur sabade), replacing 
obstinacy with faith. Laying the foundation of Truth, Guru Nanak was absorbed 
in the company of the True Guru. Guru Arjan, who was born in the house of 
Guru Ram Das, is endowed with the spiritual vision of Ultimate Reality. 

(Kal, Savayye Mahale Panjaven Ke 4, AG, p. 1407) 


Indeed, Raja Janak held a curious fascination for the early Sikh com- 
munity.®* The reputation of this mythological figure was based upon 
the claim that he used to live like a hermit (nirlep) even while enjoying 
the comforts of his kingdom. There are a number of references in the 
panegyrics of the bards when Guru Nanak is declared to be an avatar, a 
divine incarnation sent for the liberation of people. For Bhatt Kal, Guru 
Nanak is the ‘Arch-Guru’, the sea of comfort, the remover of sin, and the 
creator of the ocean of the Divine Word ‘shabad’. He established raj~yoga 
or the ‘spiritualism of the householder’. Among those who praise Guru 
Nanak are the legendary Dhruva, Brahma, Shiva, the ‘six schools of phil- 
osophies’ (khat darasan), and the ‘four castes’ (char varan). In the satiyuga, 
Guru Nanak enjoyed raj-yoga in the form of the dwarf (Bavan) who tricked 
Bal. In the tretayuga, he was Ram of Raghuvansi clan, and in the dvaparyuga 
he was Krishan. Guru Nanak is the sovereign of the kaliyuga too, and he 
has ‘become’ Guru Angad and Guru Amar Das.®3 In particular, Bhatt 
Kirat describes Guru Nanak as a ‘reincarnation of Raja Janak’ (tu tan 
Jjanak raja autaru).8* Tt is no wonder that Guru Arjan’s ministry reminded 
Bhatt Kal of the re-actualization of Raja Janak’s rule once again at 
Ramdaspur. For Bhatt Mathura, Guru Arjan ‘is manifestly the image of 
God, and there is no difference between the two’.®3 

In fine, the Bhatts were trying to make sense of what was happening 
at the Sikh court at Ramdaspur in the light of their own background 
knowledge. Combining magnificently eulogistic poetry with ancient 
Hindu mythology, they were offering their particular interpretation of 
contemporary events to strengthen the faith of the newcomers as well as 
those alread committed. They moved immediately to give Guru Arjan 
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and his predecessors a mythological genealogy worthy of the new social 
order at Ramdaspur. For the Bhatts, Guru Arjan reestablished the Golden 
Age of Truth (satiyuga) in the age of ultimate degeneracy and brought 
the rule of Raja Janak back on earth. No doubt their use of regal magery 
must have irritated the powerful Mughal authorities of that time. The 
Bhatts used the past to ground the present and found the future, but in 
the process Guru Arjan’s spiritual reign became incomparably greater 
than any earthly kingdom. Thus the main strategy behind the eulogistic 
compositions of the professional bards has always been to underline the 
point that the spiritual prowess of Guru Nanak and his successors exceeds 
that of mythological gods, legendary sages, mythical kings, and historical 
Bhagats.®6 It was part of the ancient triumphant (digvyaya) tradition. The 
compositions of the Sikh bards, therefore, become meaningful only when 
understood within the discourse of courtly poetry. 


Sikh chronicles 


In his analysis of Sikh hagiographical literature, W. H. McLeod has made 
an important observation: ‘In history what is believed to have happened 
can commonly be more important than what actually did happen.’8’ 
This is exactly what may be regarded as true of the narratives recorded 
in the most influential Suraj Prakash. Most of the information about Guru 
Arjan’s life in traditional biographies comes from this source. We have 
already noticed in the previous chapter that M. A. Maculiffe literally 
followed the narratives of the Suraj Prakash in his reconstruction of the 
biography of the fifth Guru. Most of these narratives served as a vehicle 
of a powerful myth, one which still enjoys a wide acceptance within the 
society which developed it. The myth which they express may be briefly 
stated as follows: As a legitimate successor of Guru Nanak, Guru Arjan 
was the divinely commissioned provider of liberation from the cycle of 
birth, death, and rebirth. To all who would seek liberation, the way lies 
open. The means of liberation consists in loyalty to the person of Guru 
Arjan and the acceptance of his teachings. This, then, is the myth; the 
form which was developed to give it expression was the narrative anecdote 
which, in relating some incident concerning the life of Guru Arjan, sought 
to authenticate the claims made on his behalf.°° It was most suitable to 
express the remembered greatness of the Guru — one must not under- 
estimate the power of story-telling in religious communities. Let us examine 
now certain representative themes in selected narratives of the tradition: 
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The first important motif in Sikh narratives relates to the missionary 
work of the Masands during the period of Guru Arjan. A Sikh named 
Kaliana was sent to hill country, present-day Himachal Pradesh, to spread 
the message of the Guru, and to raise funds and bring down timber for 
the construction projects at Ramdaspur. When he arrived at Mandi, the 
capital of a hill state, he found that it was the birth anniversary of Lord 
Krishna (janam ashtami), proclaimed by the ruler Raja Hari Sen to be 
observed by the entire population as a day of fasting. Kaliana did not 
observe the fast and refused to bow before the idol in the temple. Upon 
questioning, he recited the following hymn of Guru Arjan: 


Did God put aside all other days of the month that he should have been born on 
the eighth? (1) Led by error, people utter nonsense. God is not subject to birth 
and death. (1) Refrain. People take cakes and give them secretly to an idol to eat. 
O, brute of an infidel, God: is not born, nor does he die. (2) All your sins result 
from fondling the idol. May the mouth which says God entered 2 womb be 
burnt! (3) Nanak’s God is everywhere. He is not born, nor does he die. He comes 
not and goes not. (4) 

(MS, Bhatrau 1, AG, p. 1136) 


On hearing this everyone laughed and began to criticize Kaliana’s sacri- 
lege. He was produced before the Raja who ordered that he should lose 
one of his legs as punishment, and be expelled from the country. After 
the delivery of this order, the Raja fainted, and the execution was therefore 
stayed. Every known remedy was employed to revive him, but in vain. 
The wise people at the court admitted that this was retribution for the 
annoyance inflicted upon the holy stranger. Kaliana was thus called to 
the Raja’s bedside. He said he could cure the Raja if he promised to 
believe in Guru Arjan and become one of his Sikhs. The ministers pro- 
mised the same on behalf of the Raja. Upon this Kaliana stood up, clasped 
his hands, and prayed to God to save the monarch’s life. While Kaliana 
was thus praying, the Raja recovered consciousness. He ordered that 
Kaliana should be received into his palace, and treated with great courtesy 
and distinction. Upon complete recovery, the Raja begged Kaliana to 
take him to Guru Arjan. On arriving at Ramdaspur, the Raja laid his 
head on the Guru’s feet, and begged him to save him now that he had 
come under his protection. The Guru imparted to him religious instruc- 
tion, upon which the Raja realized his past errors and became a faithful 
Sikh.®9 

The evolution of this narrative offers an interesting reading. In the 
first place, the name of Kaliana appears in Bhai Gurdas’ list of notable 
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Sikhs of Guru Arjan: ‘Murari of Anand caste is a saint of high order 
while Kaliana blooms like a lotus flower in his lineage’ (Var 11:27). There 
is thus no question about his historicity. At the second stage ofits evolution, 
the author of Sikhan di Bhagatmala adds detail to the narrative by presenting 
Kaliana as a seeker (jagiast) of spiritual truth, who was advised by Guru 
Arjan to ‘repeat the Divine Word and serve the saintly people’ (Sakhi 
106). Upon questioning about the nature of the unstable mind, the Guru 
told him to strengthen the practice (abhias) of the Divine Word to control 
it. At some point Kaliana was appointed a Masand to preach the mes- 
sage of the Guru. At the third and the final stage, the author of Sura 
Prakash outlines the setting of Kaliana’s mission at Mandi, in hill country, 
drawing inspiration from Guru Arjan’s Bhairau hymn for his sermon at 
the birth anniversary of Lord Krishna (janam ashtami). Indeed, the 
narrative reaches its climax in presenting the remembered greatness of 
the Guru and the dedication of the Sikh. Most interestingly, the reading 
of Kaliana’s story in The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism is completely demytho- 
logized, showing the rational process at work under the abiding influence 
of the Singh Sabha movement.°! Nevertheless, at the heart of this nar- 
rative is the early Sikh push to extend its influence in the vassal territories 
of hill states, beyond the direct jurisdiction of Mughal rule in the Punjab. 

A second motif in Sikh narratives highlights the superiority of the 
Gurv’s teachings over the ideals of the Nath tradition.°? According to one 
interesting narrative, during the completion of the pool of Santokhsar, 
the workmen came across a hut in which a naked yogi was seated in pro- 
found contemplation. The Guru clothed him and restored him to con- 
sciousness by giving him a massage. The breath which was concentrated 
in his brain through yogic power was diffused in his brain. He then opened 
his eyes, and seeing the Guru and his Sikhs standing around him, in- 
quired, ‘Who are you and who reigns now?’ The elderly Bhai Buddha 
answered his queries. The Guru interrogated him as to how he had been 
so long concealed alive beneath the earth. The yogi replied: ‘I pleased 
my guru, and he granted me the privilege of lying in deep contemplation 
here. He promised that I should sleep till the coming of Guru Arjan, who 
would awaken me and grant me deliverance.’? He then put several ques- 
tions to the Guru about the nature of the self from the Vedantic per- 
spective. The Guru replied with the following hymn: 


A player plays his part and represents many characters. But when he takes off 
his disguises, the play is brought to an end. As he assumes his original appearance, 
so does the One remain [after the dissolution of many forms of creation]. 
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(1) What characters appeared and disappeared! Whither did they vanish and 
whence did they come? (1) Refrain. Many waves are formed in the water. And 
ornaments of many fashions are made of gold. I have seen seeds of various kinds 
sown: When the produce ripens, the seed reappears in its original shape. (2) Ina 
thousand water-pots there is one sky reflected. When the water-pots burst, the 
sky remains as before. People go astray through sins of covetousness and worldly 
love. But when they are freed from their errors, they assume the likeness of 
God. (3) Who is imperishable and perishes not? Who neither comes nor goes? 
The perfect Guru has washed away the filth of my self-centred pride. Says Nanak: 


I have obtained the supreme state. (4) 
(M5, Suz 1, AG, p. 736) 


This is an exposition of Vedantic philosophy. Guru Arjan seems to have 
addressed the yogi on his own terms. In particular, he employs the cele- 
brated Vedantic simile (verse 3) to proclaim that the Supreme Reality 
(Brahman) is like Space (akash) and that souls are like Space enclosed in 
jars. When the jars are destroyed, the Space that they enclosed remains 
part of the wider Space. Likewise the souls merge into the infinite Brahman 
when the ignorance that constitutes their finite boundaries is removed in 
the ultimate experience of enlightenment. In other words, the finite con- 
sclousnesses are products of ‘maya’ (unreality), and their very existence 
is a kind of illusion of separateness from the one universal consciousness. 
In the supreme state of liberation within one’s lifetime, this error of illusion 
is removed, whereby one gains knowledge of one’s true self. On hearing 
this, the narrative continues, the yogi found his doubts resolved and ob- 
tained divine knowledge. He then cast aside his body as a snake sloughs 
of his skin. Through the grace of the Guru, he obtained liberation. 

This narrative does not occur in the Afahima Prakash, signifying the 
fact that it became popular during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(r. 1799-1839), whose munificent patronage was responsible for the 
present appearance of the ‘Golden Temple’ at Amritsar. This was the 
time when mythic traditions about different historical sites in Amritsar 
were coming to the fore. Not surprisingly, an oral tradition associated 
with the pool of Santokhsar, based upon group memory, found its way 
into the Suraj Prakash.%+ 

It should be emphasized that during the period of Guru Nanak, the 
Nath yogis were a contending force in the religious milieu of Punjab, 
and he had a number of debates with them — something quite evident 
from the use of Nath terminology in his hymns. In Sikh hagiographies, 
for instance, Nath yogis were bested in a debate that took place at the 
mythical Mount Sumeru, the centre of the world. In particular, the 
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celebrated Siddh Gosti (‘Discourse with the Siddhas’) in Ramakalt mode in 
the Adi Granth resulted from an encounter between Guru Nanak and 
the Nath yogis at Achal Batala, in Gurdaspur District of present-day 
Punjab.°° W. H. McLeod notes that the Nath yogis must have absorbed 
much of Guru Nanak’s attention and that the subsequent decline of their 
influence in the Punjab must be regarded as one of his most striking vic- 
tories. In the present context, the re-telling of the story of the Santokhsar 
yogi functioned powerfully in religious discourses, implying that even 
master yogis needed the grace of the Guru for liberation. ‘This too would 
have reduced the considerable influence which the Nath yogis still ex- 
ercised over the popular mind in the Punjab. 

The third significant motif deals with the narratives relating to the 
compilation of the Adi Granth, a process linked to the question of why 
Guru Arjan decided to prepare an authorized volume. The Bansavalinama 
narrative answered this question by holding that the Guru did so in 
response to the threat of Prithi Chand and his son Miharvan, who were 
circulating spurious hymns under the name of Nanak.*’ By contrast, the 
author of Mahima Prakash stressed Guru Arjan’s decision to compile 
the scripture in response to the institutional needs of the community: 
‘As the Panth has been revealed to the world, so there must be the Granth 
too.’28 The embellishment of these narratives may be seen in the fanciful 
account of Suraj Prakash in which Santokh Singh added a new dimension 
from his Nirmala perspective: He endorsed the view that the creation of 
a sacred text by Guru Arjan resulted from his attempt to frustrate the 
attempts by schismatic groups circulating spurious hymns for sectarian 
ends. In addition, he asserted that Guru Arjan compiled the text to liberate 
the people of the world by providing an up-to-date version of all Hindu 
sacred texts. For Santokh Singh, the Adi Granth was ‘the essence of all 
the Vedas’ (sabhi bedani ko sar nikara),"? making it the culmination of the 
Indian spiritual traditions. 

It is no wonder then that Santokh Singh’s narrative presents the bards 
(Bhatts) as reincarnations of the four Vedas. According to his interpret- 
ation, each Veda manifested itself in four bards. The first set of four 
bards — Mathura, Jalap, Bal, and Haribans — were the personifications of 
the Sam Veda. The second set of bards — Kal, Jal, Nal, and Kalsahar — 
personified the Rig Veda. The third set of bards — Tal, Sal, Jalya, and 
Bhal — were born as reincarnations of Jajur Veda. The Atharava Veda 
manifested itself in Dasur, Kirat, Gyand and Sadrang. The leader of 
these 16 bards, Bhatt Bhikha, was considered the reincarnation of Brahma 
himself, the creator of the Vedas.'°° Notwithstanding the actual number 
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of these Bhatts, the inclusion of their panegyrics in the Sikh scripture 
marked the assimilation of the Indian scriptural tradition within the fold 
of the Sikh tradition. This narrative gave rise to the Sanatan interpretation 
of the Sikh tradition which stressed the importance of the Vedas and 
Puranas to understanding the Sikh scripture, thereby requiring belief in 
incarnation and in ideas of pollution and purity based upon the caste 
system. 

There is a rare manuscript entitled Uthanaka Granth Sahib fi Ki according 
to which the compilation of the scripture took place as follows: ‘Guru 
[Arjan] Ji stretched out the curtain betwecn him and Bhai Gurdas, who 
had paper and pen at hand. The Divine Order came: “Bhai Gurdas, you 
start writing with the pen.” Whatever Guru Nanak and the Formless 
God (‘nirankar’) will dictate shall be written down with invisible pen (agam 
dt kalam)... Bhai Gurdas took the papers in hand, invoking the name of 
exalted Guru Nanak, and the invisible pen started working with the speed 
of air (paun ke saman). Bhai Ji did not even know what was happening... 
When the pen stopped after about four hours (i.e., one and a quarter 
- pahar), Bhai Gurdas was asked to read what had been written down. 
He read apy and Rahiras and Arati Sohila, Bhai Ji was wonderstruck. The 
process continued. ‘The Guru alone knows what is in his mind. No creature 
can fathom his greatness... "Through the bani Guru Nanak and the suc- 
ceeding Gurus have instructed the [congregation of the] followers of all 
the six philosophical schools of Indian thought (khat darasani sadh sangal).’'°! 
The writer of this pothi was Bhai Dharam Singh. The date of its writing 
is given as sambat 1723 (1666 CE) in the beginning and in the entry at the 
end on folio 204b. This cannot be true. The writing style places the docu- 
ment in the 19th century, and its contents reflect the dominant Puranic 
discourse of that time. 

A fourth arresting motif may be seen in the narrative relating to the 
inclusion of the Bhagat Bani in the Adi Granth: The 15 Bhagats led by 
Kabir appeared before Guru Arjan in ‘spiritual forms’ in the tent at 
Ramsar, where the process of the compilation of the Adi Granth was in 
progress. Being their spokesperson, Kabir respectfully introduced each 
of them to the Guru and announced the purpose of their ‘visit’ (agaman) 
to get their hymns included in the sacred text. After listening to their 
request, the Guru said: ‘All those compositions that you have written 
in earlier times cannot be included in the Granth. Compose fresh hymns 
in accordance with its spiritual tone and meaning. Recite those hymns in 
the sequence of particular musical modes.”!® All the Bhagats hailed the 
Guru’s decision with gratitude. They started reciting new hymns in the 
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presence of the Guru. When Bhai Gurdas became apprehensive about 
the presence of the Bhagats behind the curtain, the Guru asked him to 
come about an hour earlier the following morning. ‘The next day Bhai 
Gurdas went to the location early, and after removing the curtain he 
found the Guru in deep conversation with the Bhagats in the tent. He 
‘saw’ the Bhagats with his own eyes and bowed at their feet when they 
were departing. !0% : 

The issue of the status of the Bhagat Bani in Sikh literature re-surfaces 
from time to time, revealing an ambiguity in the historical experience of 
the Sikh community. In my earlier study, I have identified two principal 
forces that question the status of the Bhagat Bani in the Sikh scriptural 
tradition, leading to various responses within the larger Sikh Panth. The 
first one is linked to the Brahminical bias against low-caste Bhagats, while 
the second is related to dissenting groups within the Panth, who try to 
subvert the tradition from within and marginalize the ‘unique status’ of 
Guru Nanak. Despite the concerted efforts of these forces, the Bhagat 
Bani has stood the test of time and remained an integral part of the Sikh 
scripture.!°+ While addressing this question, authors of different Sikh 
chronicles knew that most of the Bhagats belonged to earlier periods. ‘To 
overcome this difficulty of chronology, the Bhagats were made to appear 
in the Guru’s court in ‘spiritual forms’. Their ‘souls’ appeared in per- 
son and Bhai Gurdas was able to ‘see’ them with his own eyes. All these 
myths-were meant to show that only those works of the Bhagats that 
were produced in the presence of Guru Arjan could find a place in the 
Sikh scripture. This was the only way to ‘authorize’ the inclusion of hymns 
by non-Sikh poet-saints in the Adi Granth in pre-modern society. Indeed, 
this powerful narrative has functioned in Sikh discourses for the last two 
centuries to cement the Bhagat Bani firmly in the Sikh scripture. 

Finally, the most popular motif in Sikh narratives reflects the nature 
of the relationship between the Guru and the Sikh. There are numerous 
stories in the Suraj Prakash highlighting the spiritual power and teachings 
of Guru Arjan. These stories are in fact elaborations of the 11th ballad 
(var) of Bhai Gurdas. According to this, a Sikh called Tiloka, an officer 
in the Kabul army, had thoughtlessly killed a female deer on a hunting 
trip. On opening up the carcass of the animal two embryos were dis- 
covered. Tiloka was much distressed at his inhumanity in killing the preg- 
nant animal, and vowed never to go hunting again. In furtherance of his 
humanitarian vow, he resolved to wear a wooden sword for the future. 
The king heard of this breach from an informer and held a parade for 
the purpose of examining the officers’ arms. Tiloka’s sword was, as the 
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result of his invocation of the Guru, changed into polished steel. Thus, 
by the Guru’s grace, he escaped punishment for what would otherwise 
have been a grave military offence.!© Similarly Lalu, Balu, and Haridas 
asked Guru Arjan to tell them how they could be saved. He replied: 
‘Banish pride, worldly love, and envy. Bear not ill-will towards others; so 
shall others bear not ill-will towards you. Cheerfully meet and salute 
with both hands the Guru’s Sikhs. Walk humbly and speak civilly to all. 
When you eat, share your food with others, and live by honest labour. 
By observing these instructions you shall obtain all happiness.’!® 

Two more narratives deserve mention here. According to the first, 
Bhai Lalu and Bhai Nihalu were very successful preachers and expounders 
of the Divine Word (‘shabad’). On being asked how this result was 
achieved, the Guru replied: ‘When the preacher practices what he 
preaches, his words make an impression on all. People treasure them in 
their hearts and thus obtain salvation. The tree must put forth roots before 
it can afford shade to the wayfarer. One who reads and preaches, and 
yet does not good acts oneself shall produce no impression on others. 
They may listen to his words, but will never act on them.’!9 In a similar 
vein, Guru Arjan is said to have given the following instructions to Nanu 
and Kalu: ‘He who lives honestly, who with good intentions reads or 
listens to the Guru’s words, who ponders on their meaning, who divests 
himself of evil inclinations, and who devoutly repeats the True Name, 
shall be freed from transmigration and obtain an abode in Sach-khand 
[‘the Realm of Truth’]; but he who reads for the sake of gain does evil, 
and shall not be honoured. When the snake obtains the light of the jewel 
[mani] in his head, he avails himself of it to pick up and eat insects by 
night. Such is the man who for gain reads sacred texts. He commits 
sinful acts, adultery with other men’s wives, and respects not the most 
excellent Name. He shall receive no assistance from the Guru, but proceed 
to hell and suffer the punishment there provided for the wicked.’!08 A 
host of such stories underlines Guru Arjan’s role as a divinely com- 
missioned provider of liberation from evil and suffering in the world.!% 


THE GURU IN HISTORY AND BEYOND 


In this chapter we have tried to reconstruct a biographical sketch of Guru 
Arjan by applying the life course perspective in our analysis. In particular, 
we have adopted three main strategies by dividing his life into three dis- 
crete periods of unique character. First, we have carefully examined his 
autobiographical hymns in the Adi Granth based on those recollections 
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that derive only from personal experience of events.. Second, we have 
placed the available evidence in the light of Punjabi cultural practices 
and social contexts. Third, we have looked at documentary traces, iden- 
tified as surviving material from certain events of contemporary Mughal 
history, to understand the dynamics of power relationships during Guru 
Arjan’s period. Combining these three strategies, we have tried to piece 
together a skeletal view of Guru Aryjan’s life by constructing an interpretive 
framework to create a coherent and meaningful narrative from what are 
inevitably fragmentary materials. 

To flesh out the bare facts, we have carefully looked at the popular 
image of Guru Arjan in Sikh narratives. These narratives offer penetrating 
insights based upon group memory, a notion which provides us with the 
ability to bracket issues of veracity, sidestepping the multiple and con- 
tentious understandings of ‘history’ and ‘myth’, while allowing analysis 
of the social function of narratives regarding the past.!!° Modernist his- 
torians, holding to the representational theory of knowledge, see language 
as descriptive or expressive of an external reality, rather than partly con- 
stitutive and transformative of it, and they dismiss most of the language 
in eulogistic works as exaggerated or hyperbolic, as distorted represent- 
ations of reality. They treat these texts as sources and take their main 
task to be the extraction of simply isolable historical facts from them, 
using the criteria of a positivist history.!!! In this study, however, we 
have assumed that language partly constructs reality and have taken an 
‘interdiscursive’ approach to these texts to underline the assumption that 
metaphors and other figures of speech are integral aspects of eulogistic 
works, and that these texts have to be understood as discourses and nar- 
ratives. In fact, the narratives of the Sikh bards offer an important insight 
into the image and standing of Guru Arjan in the eyes of the early Sikh 
community. They have played a significant role in shaping the traditional 
perception of the Guru, because they are constantly repeated in Sikh 
liturgy. The later Sikh chronicles highlight the remembered greatness of 
Guru Arjan. They are the sites of group memory concerning the con- 
tinuously evolving image of the fifth Guru in faith and legend. 
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“SACRED? CITY AND THE ‘DIVINE COURT’: 
THE DARBAR SAHIB 


I have seen every place, but found none like you. The Creator has himself constructed you, 
O Lord’s Temple! Therefore, you are the most beautiful. The city of Ramdaspur as thickly 
populated, unparalleled, and beyond praise. Says Nanak: O Harihan! People’s impurities 
depart by bathing in the sacred pool of Ram Das. 


— Guru Arjan 


he Harimandir Sahib is the central place of Sikh worship. It is also 

called Darbar Sahib or ‘the Divine Court’, conveying the sense of 
majesty associated with the entire temple complex. It came to be known 
to Europeans as the Golden Temple ever since the upper two stories 
were gilded in 1830 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). The 
gurdwara was constructed in the midst of the sacred pool known as 
Amnitsar or ‘Lake of Immortality’, a name subsequently applied to the 
town that developed around it. It has always been the prime focus of 
Sikh reverence and devotion. In fact, Guru Arjan himself declared it 
the noblest of all places, as is evident from the verse quoted above. In 
this chapter we will address the following questions: How did the city of 
Ramdaspur come into being? Why did Guru Arjan build the temple 
within the sacred pool? How did the Darbar Sahib acquire its sacred 
- status and become the central institution in the development of the Sikh 
tradition? Before proceeding to answer these questions, however, we need 
to define the word ‘sacred’ in the context of this study. The word ‘sacred’ 
refers to whatever is of foundational value in a given society, its point of 
reference for bringing order out of chaos. Historically, the Darbar Sahib 
has functioned as a ‘rallying point’ for the Sikh community. 

In order to understand the process of founding a new town for a reli- 
gious community, we need to go back to Guru Nanak’s conscious decision 
*n the 1520s to establish a new settlement at Kartarpur (‘Creator's Abode’) 
on the right bank of the river Ravi. This far-reaching decision signalled 
the creation of a new religious community during his own lifetime. 
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At Kartarpur, Guru Nanak gave practical expression to the ideals that 
matured during his travels, and ‘combined a life of disciplined devotion 
with worldly activities, set in the context of normal family life and regular 
satsang (“company of the holy”).’? It was neither a monastic order 
involved in ascetic life, nor any Sufi khangah (‘hospice’) established on 
revenue-free land (madad-t-ma’ash) granted by the rulers. In fact, Guru 
Nanak’s accomplishment in founding a new town with the help of his 
own followers speaks much of his organizational skills. It clearly sets him 
apart from other contemporary poet-saints who may have dreamed of 
their ‘city of joy’ (begampura, ‘abode without anxiety’), but could not create 
it on earth.’ The geographical location of Kartarpur provided the early 
Sikhs with a ‘strong sense of place’, that is, of having a location from 
which to orient themselves in the overarching functional order of the 
cosmos. Not surprisingly, the Nanak-Panthis were frequently referred to 
as Kartaris, the people who belonged to the village of Kartarpur.* 

Guru Angad established a new Sikh centre at his native village Khadur 
because Guru Nanak’s sons made the legal claim as rightful heirs of their 
father’s properties at Kartarpur. It confirmed an organizational 
principle—that the communal establishment at Kartarpur should 
not be considered a unique institution, but rather a model that could be 
cloned and imitated elsewhere. Similarly, the sons of Guru Angad in- 
herited the establishment at Khadur, forcing his successor to move to 
Goindval (‘City of Govind’, an epithet for God) on the right bank of the 
river Beas. The geographical location of this new place was on the main 
route from Lahore to Delhi. It soon developed into a flourishing town. 
To provide greater cohesion and unity to the ever-growing Sikh Panth, 
Guru Amar Das constructed a large baoli or a ‘step-well’ for ritual bathing 
at Goindval. It should be emphasized here that both religious and political 
leaders used to undertake the construction of step-wells and pools for the 
public good. For instance, Emperor Babur specifically mentions about 
the construction of a ‘scalloped octagonal pool’ and ‘a ten-by-ten well’ 
on his visit to Dholpur during 1528-29.5 

The baoli at Goindval had 84 steps leading down to the water. The 
number 84 has mystical significance, referring to the Hindu belief that 
each soul must pass through a cycle of 8.4 million births as various other 
species before achieving human birth, in which alone liberation can be 
won.® From his early experience of visiting various pilgrimage centres 
in India, Guru Amar Das knew the power of these sacred places to at- 
tract large numbers of people on annual festival days. Not surprisingly, 
he introduced tne two annual festivals of Baisakhi and Divali, which 
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provided an opportunity for the growing community to.get together at 
Goindval and receive an audience (‘darsan’) with the Guru for instruction. 
All these innovations reflect the geographical and institutional expansion 
of the Sikh Panth during the period of the third Guru. One could also 
read in them a response of a second-generation Panth passing through a 
predictable process of self-definition and crystallization.’ 

Evidently the population of the Panth was growing, and second- and 
third-generation Sikhs were coming of age. For these individuals there 
was no bond of direct personal commitment to the Gurus, and the third 
Guru found a method of broadening the scope of their commitment to 
the Panth as a whole through traditional Indian institutions.® A closer 
look at Guru Amar Das’ decision to establish a new pilgrimage centre at 
Goindval reveals that the baoli was both a continuation and a subversion 
of the Hindu ritual bath tradition. As Gurmeet Rai and Kavita Singh 
aptly remark: ‘If it absorbs the earlier Hindu ritual-bath tradition (by 
imitation) it also subverts it by deflection, by offering as a place for the 
ritual dip a new non-Hindu site, a site that is sanctified through being 
chosen by the Guru.’? It is no wonder that Guru Amar Das made the 
Goindval baoli the first Sikh pilgrimage centre, attracting people from 
all over India. He realized that external pilgrimage could enhance and 
support the believer’s inner pilgrimage.!° 


CITY OF AMRITSAR 


In order to lessen the potential for rivalry from his sons, Guru Amar Das 
took the decision to establish a new settlement for his son-in-law and suc- 
cessor Ram Das. According to a well-established tradition, the third Guru 
originally purchased a parcel of land from the residents of the neighbour- 
ing village of Tung.'' Other villages surrounding the site were Gumtala, 
Gilvali, and Sultanvind in the Pargana of Jhabal. There is an equally 
strong tradition that revenue-free land was offered to Guru Amar Das 
by Emperor Akbar during his ‘incidental visit’ to Goindval in 1571." 
Upon his refusal to accept the gift in keeping with the Sikh tradition of 
self-reliance, it was given to the Guru’s daughter Bibi Bhani, implying 
that the revenue-free land went to her husband Ram Das.!3 There is a 
great probability of this traditional narrative being true for two reasons. 
First, Yogi called Udant Nath was given 200 bighas of land by Akbar in 
1571.!4 The Sikh tradition refers precisely to this time for Akbar’s grant 
to Guru Amar Das’ daughter. Second, we have already seen the names 
of ‘Ram Das and his sons’ on the Persian document of land grant 
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reassigned to Dhir Mal in 1643 by Emperor Shah Jahan.!° In this context, 
J. S. Grewal rightly maintains that either an additional revenue-free land 
was given contiguously with the piece of land that had already been pur- 
chased by Guru Amar Das, or the Emperor remitted the revenue on the 
piece of land purchased.'® According to the Sikh chronicles, Guru Amar 
Das was drawn to the site by the peace. and tranquility he found in a 
small pool set in forested terrain. He built a mud house at the water’s 
edge for meditation and prayer.!” | 

Assuming the office of leadership of the Panth in 1574, Guru Ram 
Das came to live in the mud house. He laid the foundation of the new 
town in 1577, when he inaugurated the excavation of the large pool 
called Amritsar at the original site. The habitation that grew up around 
the sacred pool came to be known variously as Chakk Ram Das (‘Ram 
Das’s Village’), or simply Guru ka Chakk (‘Guru’s village’), or Ramdaspur 
(‘Abode of Ram Das’), significant because a settlement had been named 
for a Sikh Guru for the first time. The use of the word ‘chakk’ was probably 
derived from contemporary usage, referring to the chakk-basta land given 
by Emperor Akbar.'® Its geographical location had certain advantages. 
First, its short distance of about 35 miles east from Lahore was an attrac- 
tion to traders. Secondly, the easy availability of water from the neighbour- 
ing stream [Upper Bari Doab Canal] was another asset, helping the local 
farmers immensely.! In fact, the soil in the surrounding Majha area be- 
tween the rivers Beas and Ravi is extremely fertile. With heavy rainfall in 
the monsoon, it is excellent for agriculture, providing an ideal location 
for building a self-sufficient community with a firm agrarian base. Third, 
the town was not situated on the main road between Lahore and Delhi, 
keeping the nascent Sikh community partially sheltered from gover- 
nmental attention; yet the geographic centrality of the location offered a 
potential for future trading routes between India and Afghanistan.?? 

Both Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan evidently encouraged people 
from various trades and professions to take up residence at Ramdaspur: 
“They come to settle with the Guru. They are ecstatic with the Divine 
Name.”?! Some of the regular pilgrims who visited the town during 
the two annual festivals of Baisakhi and Divali eventually decided to settle 
down there. In particular, the Pargana towns of Patti and Kalanaur find 
mention as the places from which some families came to reside perman- 
ently in Ramdaspur.”” These were mainly the families of traders and 
craftsmen. In the course of time, a market by the name of Guru ka Bazar 
developed in Ramdaspur, where people were encouraged to prosper 
economically through active trading and the development of crafts. Not 
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surprisingly, the resident Sikhs became successful jewelers and embroidery 
workers, carpenters and masons, bankers and wholesalers.2? Moreover, 
there were some Sikhs who took to the more adventurous trade in horses, 
for which they had to undertake long journeys to Kabul and Turkistan.** 
_The Masands were engaged in collecting tithe from Khatri traders in distant 
places, and they forwarded the offerings to the Guru without any delay.” 
In fact, the economic prosperity of the Sikh Panth was largely responsible 
for the completion of the building programme at Ramdaspur. In this 
context, Shireen Moosvi compellingly argues that the financial strength 
of the Sikh Panth derived in part from the prosperity of the Khatris as 
merchants and bureaucrats. She observes: ‘Both the growth in commerce 
which the Punjab saw in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, 
and the opportunities that the huge Mughal administrative apparatus 
provided to the Khatris to serve as officials and clerks in all parts of 
India, contributed to the affluence of the Khatris. The offerings that would 
be sent to the Guru through the masands would, therefore, naturally grow 
in time.’26 
Although the excavations of two large pools, namely Santokhsar (‘Pool 
of Contentment’) and Amritsar (‘Pool of the Nectar of Immortality’), 
had begun during Guru Ram Das’ reign, they were finally completed 
during the period of the fifth Guru. In the first eight years of Guru Arjan’s 
reign much of his energies went towards the completion of his father’s 
unfinished projects at Ramdaspur. According to tradition, it was Guru 
Arjan’s practice to go and sit every day under a particular jujube tree 
(lachi ber) to watch the excavation of the sacred pool (sarovar).2’ In add- 
ition, he appointed his most trustworthy Sikhs—Bhai Buddha, Salho, 
-Bhagtu, Paira, Bahilo, Kaliana, and others—to superintend the work 
and procure lime, bricks, and all other necessary materials. In particular, 
the legendary Bahilo, who came from the Malwa area, professed to know 
how to make bricks in the most durable manner, and hence he was en- 
trusted the whole of the brick-making necessary for the building pro- 
gramme.28 Notably, the bricks of pre-19th century Punjab were made 
from local earth, and low-fired in wood-burning kilns. They had to be 
small and thin to be fully baked. The mortar most often used to bind 
them was mud; lime mortar, which had to be imported from Rajasthan, 
was a luxury item that was used sometimes to point mud-mortared joints. 
It should always be kept in mind that the building projects at Ramdaspur 
largely depended upon the collective efforts and donations of the Guru’s 
followers. Not surprisingly, several groups of devout Sikhs from the rural 
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areas took turns joining the voluntary work of digging. For instance, two 
chaudhans (‘headmen’), Lal Dhillon and Langah of Patti Pargana, not 
only offered hard cash but also provided manual service (seva) in the 
excavation.°? Going by Punjabi cultural traditions, these two chaudharis 
must have been accompanied by a large number of villagers. Indeed, 
the water pools were regarded as projects of public good, and hence a 
large number of agriculturalists joined in the collective effort too. After 
the removal of earth from the sacred pools of Santokhsar and Amritsar 
was effected, Guru Arjan took up the task of making the masonry sidewalls 
and floors. ‘Thus these pools were made ‘pucca’, with brick linings for the 
steps and the walkway. 

Guru Arjan’s autobiographical hymns provide us with glimpses of 
the completion of these building projects. These hymns were composed 
in commemoration of significant historical moments. In fact, his com- 
positions reflect the institutional development of the Sikh movement 
during his reign. When the construction of the central pool was suc- 
cessfully completed, with the assistance of hundreds of volunteers, Guru 
Arjan celebrated the occasion with the following hymn: 


You yourself came and stood up to do the work of the saints, O Lord. You 
poured ambrosial water into the beautiful pool situated in the beautiful land. 
You poured ambrosial water, completed the work, and all our desires are fulfilled. 
There are rejoicings in the world, and all anxiety is at an end. The Vedas and 
the Puranas sing the praises of the Perfect One who is eternal and imperishable. 
You have been mindful of your innate nature of compassion, O Supreme Being. 
Says Nanak: I have meditated on the Divine Name. (1) The Creator gave us the 
nine treasures (nav nidhi) of wealth and supernatural powers (ndhi sidhi); we have 
not been in want of anything. We have obtained happiness eating, spending, 
and living comfortably, and the Creator’s gifts ever increase. O Lord! Your gifts 
increase, are never exhausted, and I have found the Inner Controller of the 
hearts. Millions of obstacles have been removed and trouble has not approached 
me. Peace, composure, and happiness in abundance are mine, and all my craving 
is satisfied. Nanak sings your praises, O Lord! Wonderful is your praise. (2) You 
did it because it was your task; what is wretched man? The saints are adorned 
by singing your praises, O Lord, and ever wishing you victory. Pleasure is pro- 
duced by singing God’s praises and forming an alliance with saintly people. 
How shall ‘his’ [the reference here is to Guru Ram Das] praises be recounted 
who exerted himself in the construction of the pool? Bathing in this pool is equal 
to bathing in 68 places of pilgrimage, to the bestowal of alms, and the performance 
of great purifications. The purification of the sinners is the function of the Lord. 
Says Nanak: My support is the Divine Word. (3) O my Creator Lord! You are 
the treasury of excellences. What praises of you may I utter?-The prayer of the 
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saints is: “O Lord, grant us the great elixir of your Name. Give us the Name; grant 
us this boon; forget us not for a moment.’ O tongue, repeat God’s praises; let us 
ever sing them night and day. The mind and body of one who loves the Name 
shall be filled with ambrosial essence. Nanak says: My desires have been fulfilled. 
I live by your sight.?!(4) 

. (M5, Sukhi Chhant 10, AG, pp. 783-4) 


An analysis of this SuAt Chhant makes the following significant points. 
First, Guru Arjan acknowledged the mystical presence of God in the 
collectivity of saintly people who completed the pool with their voluntary 
service: “Ihe Lord was in our midst when the construction work was 
going on’.% This is what Emile Durkheim did when he equated ‘Society’ 
with ‘God’ in his understanding of the elementary forms of religious life. 
In effect, Durkheim saw religion as a vast symbolic system that made 
social life possible by expressing and maintaining the sentiments or values 
of the society. He especially analysed the role of ceremonial and ritualistic 
institutions, and concluded that they are disciplinary, integrating, vital- 
izing, and euphoric forces. His method only in later years came to be 
labeled ‘functional’.*3 The euphoric forces he spoke of appeared in the 
form of hundreds of volunteers in this context, who performed the con- 
struction work on sacred pool. 

Second, Guru Arjan claimed to have achieved the conventional ‘nine 
treasures’ (nav nidhi) and ‘18 miraculous powers’ (ridhi sidhi)** through 
meditation on the Divine Name. For hin, ‘all the treasures and 18 yogic 
accomplishments are held in the palm of Lord’.* In line with Guru 
Nanak’s teachings, Guru Arjan disapproved of the search after miraculous 
powers. He attributed all these blessings to divine grace rather than any 
yogic discipline. The primary emphasis was, therefore, on the discipline 
of nam simaran (‘remembrance of the Divine Name’), an approved prac- 
tice enunciated by Guru Nanak which involves individual recitation, 
corporate singing of gurbani (‘the Guru’s utterances’) in the congregational 
setting, and personal meditation on the nature of divine attributes. 

Third, this hymn clearly points towards the flourishing state of Sikh 
life at Ramdaspur: ‘We have obtained happiness eating, spending, and 
living comfortably, and the Creator’s gifts ever increase’ (khat kharchat bilchhat 
sukhu paia karte ki dati savat ram). There were no economic problems, and 
various obstacles were easily overcome through collective action. In fact, 
these verses also illuminate the successful operation of the Masand 
network. , 

Finally, Guru Arjan made the. two specific claims with respect to the 
status of the sacred ‘Pool of the Nectar of Immortality’ (Amritsar): ‘Bathing 
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in this pool is equal to bathing in 68 places of pilgrimage, to the bestowal 
of alms, and the performance of great purifications. The purification of 
the sinners is the function of the Lord. Says Nanak: My support is the 
Divine Word.’ In the first place, the sacred pool was definitely intended 
to be a Sikh pilgrimage centre. People who took a bath in this pool would 
no longer need to visit the famous 68 pilgrimage centres in India. Secondly, 
Guru Arjan made it quite explicit that cleansing of one’s ‘man’ (heart- 
mind-soul) from evil inclinations could take place only when one listened 
to the Divine Word and received Divine Grace. This was in line with 
Guru Nanak’s teaching that ‘listening [to the Divine Word] is equivalent 
to bathing at the 68 places of pilgrimage’.*® That is, simply bathing in 
the sacred pool would not be sufficient. In actual practice, bathing in the 
pool of Amritsar was also regarded as a sacred activity since it provided 
an opportunity to the individual to listen to the continuous singing of the 
Guru’s hymns. Thus, through spiritual cleansing one would wash away 
one’s sins. Guru Arjan was well aware of Guru Nanak’s teachings on 
interior devotion, in which he attacked religious formalism of all kinds, 
including bathing at pilgrimage centres. Nevertheless, Amritsar became 
a famous pilgrimage centre—despite Guru Nanak’s views on pilgrimage 
(in a sense, because of them): If an individual is great enough to recognize 
that pilgrimage is not important, then it is worth making a pilgrimage to 
pay homage to that person’s memory.*”’ In establishing Amritsar as a pil- 
grimage centre, Guru Arjan knew its power of social integration in 
attracting a large number of people to a sacred place. At the same time, 
he stressed that ultimately it was the cleansing of one’s inner self (‘man’) 
through the transforming power of the Divine Name that must be re- 
garded as the principal aim of the life of spirituality. 


THE HARIMANDIR SAHIB 


When the construction of Amritsar was complete, the Guru took up the 
most important project of building the central shrine, on an island in the 
centre of the sacred pool, connected to its bank by a causeway. In January 
1589 CE (magh | sambat 1645)%®, Guru Arjan laid the first brick of the 
masonry foundation of the Harimandir Sahib. In his Sarang hymn, he 
says: “he True Guru has caused [me] to lay the immutable foundation 
that will never shake.”*? The earliest Sikh sources support the tradition 
that the foundation stone was laid by the fifth Guru himself.40 However, 
Ghulam Muhiyuddin (alias Bute Shah), the author of Twarikh-1-Punjab 
(1848 CE), states that the famous Sufi Shah Mian Mir (1550-1635) came 
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to Amritsar at Guru Arjan’s request, and ‘with his own blessed hand put 
four bricks, one on each side, and another one in the middle of the tank’.*! 
Madanjit Kaur has cited the following reference from The Punjab Notes 
and Queries, Vol. I (1849-1884): ‘The foundation stone of Harimandir 
was laid by Mian Mir... between whom and Guru Ram Das there existed 
a strong friendship.’*? She aptly contends that this tradition is supported 
neither by any of the earlier Sikh sources, nor by Persian chronicles, in- 
cluding biographers of Mian Mir. But this tradition got a strong footing 
in the 20th century literature, and was adopted by both Indian and Europ- 
ean scholars writing on the subject. Soon this version gained currency, 
and even the report issued by the Darbar Sahib authority followed this 
version. 9 

As we have already noted, Mian Mir’s original name was Shaikh Mir 

Muhammad. He belonged to the Qadiri order and was the tutor to the 
Mughal prince Dara Shikoh, who was introduced to the saint by his 
disciple Molla Shah Badakhshi. Dara Shikoh compiled a fine biography 
of Mian Mir, entitled Sakinat al-aulia.* This Persian work does not con- 
tain any reference to Mian Mir’s laying the foundation stone of the 
Harimandir. It is quite certain that after Guru Arjan’s martyrdom in 
1606, Mughal-Sikh relations became strained. Even the Sikh scribal 
tradition moved away from the more usual Islamicate blue-and-gold 
geometric patterns of illumination for the Adi Granth manuscripts, in 
favour of Kashmiri style of floral decoration in yellow, gold, and blue. 
The Islamicate patterns may be seen in the Guru Nanak Dev University 
manuscript MS 1245 (ca. 1599) and the Kartarpur Bir (1604). For in- 
stance, one of the opening folios of MS 1245 bore a shamsa that had 
unmistakable links with high Islamicate traditions of manuscript decor- 
ation. It is highly likely that these Islamicate patterns were carried out by 
artists who had prior experience of illuminating Arabic and Persian manu- 
scripts. It probably represents an attempt to appropriate to early Sikh 
scribal tradition the cultural prestige of the Islamicate book format.* 
The transition to more Indic motifs, to the Kashmiri style of decoration, 
occurred in the Sikh scribal tradition after Guru Arjan’s martyrdom. 
Most probably, both Sikhs and Muslims had consciously suppressed the 
memory of the event of Mian Mir’s presence at Ramdaspur in response 
to Guru Arjan’s invitation. 

Let us examine the issue of laying the foundation stone of Harimandir 
Sahib by Mian Mir from the perspective of narratives based upon group 
memory. First, this tradition may have originated in the historical context 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign to strengthen amicable relationships 
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between Sikhs and Muslims, who shared political power in the Sikh 
kingdom. Second, it may have resulted from the recollections of a par- 
ticular group within the Panth. There is a persistent tradition in Sikh 
literature that Guru Arjan had fraternal relations with Mian Mir. We 
have already noticed the probability that Guru Arjan met with Mian 
Mir during his stay in Lahore, and also his subsequent visits to the city 
during famine. The memory of this tradition may have been suppressed 
by the dominant groups of Sikhs, who were fighting against the Mughals 
and Afghans during the 17th and 18th centuries. ‘That is why this tradition 
did not appear in Sikh chronicles of the 18th or early 19th century. Third, 
recently Makhdum Sayad Sain Chann Pir Qadri, a scion of Mian Mir 
and a leader of a Pakistani delegation, exhibited a set of articles of historical 
importance, including a ‘prayer rosary’ (simrana) and ‘necklace’ among 
the Sikh devotees in Punjab. He claimed that these articles were presented 
by Guru Arjan and Mata Ganga Ji to his ancestors.“ As ‘sites of memory’ 
(eux de memoire) to use Pierre Nora’s terminology, these ‘relics’ provide 
evidence and experience of a past as a bridge between past and present.*” 
They function to represent the past and participate in a large narration 
of that past as history, showing close relationship between Guru Arjan 
and Mian Mir. Finally, the discourse of religious pluralism during Em- - 
peror Akbar’s reign might have been responsible for Guru Arjan’s invit- 
ation to Mian Mir to come to Ramdaspur on the happy occasion. The 
Guru laid the first brick, and the Sufi saint probably laid some additional 
bricks for the masonry foundation of the Harimandir Sahib. 

Guru Arjan chose to build a small structure in burnt brick and lime at 
the centre of the pool, and to construct a causeway over water to reach 
it. Sikh tradition maintains that the Guru himself designed the structure 
of the temple. He wanted its design to reflect the ideal of Guru Nanak’s 
path of liberation from the ocean of existence, described metaphorically 
in his Ramakah hymn on how the ‘Divine House is built in water and how 
the Timeless One (Akal Purakh) sits on the throne of Truth’ (pani ghar 
bandhia sat kat asan purakh rahai).*® Patwant Singh makes the following 
observation on the building process: 


In 1589 the scope of the project was confined to building the Harimandir in the 
pool. First, a solid brick and lime foundation above the bed of the pool was 
erected. On it came thick supporting walls. The causeway connecting to the 
western bank of the pool was built over aqueducts—52 in number. Along the 
four sides of the pool, the ground was leveled for the parkamma, or circumambul- 
ation. Since the steps going down into the pool had already been built for bathing, 
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the core of the complex had now taken shape. Whether through design or 
accident, the visual relationship of the pool with the Harimandir in its centre, 
the length of the causeway that connects the shrine to the parkarma, which in 
turn takes devotees around the sacred waters, all seem part of a rational pro- 
gression. It is easy to relate to it, since neither the scale of the parkarma around 
the pool nor the proportions of the buildings surrounding it appear to dominate.*? 


The mystical number (52) of aqueducts over which the causeway is built 
represents the essence of Guru Arjan’s composition entitled Bavan Akhan 
(‘52 Letters’), the traditional number of Sanskrit vowels, single consonants, 
and diphthongs. This composition is in the form of an acrostic, propound- 
ing philosophical and religious themes and doctrines. In other words, 
the path leading to the Divine Court is attained through an understanding 
of the divine mystery behind these 52 letters. Presumably, Guru Arjan’s 
Bavan Akhari was composed simultaneously with the construction of the 
causeway to the Harimandir. Moreover, the pattern of circumambulation 
around the Harimandir provides devotees with the re-actualization of 
the primordial movement of life, in which there is no beginning and 
no end. Patwant Singh further makes the point that the design of the 
Harimandir offered its adherents something more inspiring: ‘an abiding 
sense of spiritual reassurance, an unshakable confidence in the Sikh gospel 
of God’s accessibility to all, and by a philosophy of reconciliation, a con- 
vincing way out of the mood of despair generated by the claims of the 
competing religions of the time’.°° 

In contrast to the standard Hindu temple of north India with its single 
entrance, Harimandir was built with four doors on all four sides, invit- 
ing people of all origins and-creeds from the four directions. As the lotus 
flower remained dry in the water, so Harimandir gave the message of 
living creatively in the world without being affected by its temptations. It 
discouraged the renunciation of the world and insisted that liberation 
was to be found living within the world and yet being above it, in much 
the same way as the shrine stands above the water. In other words, it 
stressed the ideals of moderate living and disciplined worldliness as op- 
posed to the ideals of asceticism and over-indulgence in the things of the 
world. Most importantly, rather than being raised on a high plinth, the 
Harimandir took advantage of the natural depression of the water body 
and was deliberately built on a lower level than even the ambulatory 
path at the edge of the tank.°! The low plinth was specifically chosen 
by Guru Arjan to symbolize the virtue of humility. 
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It should be emphasized that the gilding, marble, mirror work, and 
inlay work came much later in the 19th century, when the Sikhs reached 
the pinnacle of their power and affluence during the reign of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, and it may have very little in common with the original 
structure that Guru Arjan built. Nevertheless, there is one structure built 
by Guru Arjan that may still be in its original form. This is the pool at 
Thatte Khera, near Taran Taran, and is called Dukhniwwaran Fhulana Mahal 
(the ‘Sorrow-removing, Swinging Palace’). This site is associated with 
the reunion of Guru Arjan with his son Hargobind, who had been sent 
away to safety at birth. On the importance of this structure, Rai and Singh 
make the following observation: “The Thatte Khera tank [/pool] that 
survives today is almost certainly the structure that Guru Arjan built. 
This elegant structure, built in a Mughal idiom but in humble brick, 
mud, and lime, is significant not just for itself, but for the insight it offers 
us into the original architectural texture of the tank [/pool] of Amritsar, 
site of the celebrated Harimandir or Golden Temple.”>* Most interestingly, 
the structure of Thatte Khera provides us with a window to look into the 
original structure of the central shrine. It was most probably a double- 
storeyed building topped with a dome. The original shrine was made up 
of burnt brick and lime, enhanced no doubt by decorative brickwork. 

The Masands had been keeping the distant Sikh communities posted 
about the progress of the work at Ramdaspur. The news of a unique pil- 
grimage center being set up by the Guru had already spread far and 
wide. Not surprisingly, the completion of the Harimandir was marked 
by great jubilations. Note the celebratory tone in the following auto- 
biographical hymn: 


By repeating God’s Name we have constructed the Harimandir: ye saints and 
devotees, sing God’s praises. Remember, remember the Lord your God, and ye 
shall be released from all your sins. By singing God’s praises the supreme position 
is obtained. God’s Word is the best. The savour of divine knowledge is very 
sweet when the tale of the Ineffable is told. Fortunate the constellation, true the 
time and moment when I had the immovable foundation laid. O slave Nanak, 
when God was merciful everything was completed. (1) The musical instruments 
of joy continually play. The Supreme Being has taken up his abode in my heart. 
The performance of the work of the True One under the Guru’s instruction 
is the best of all. By it false doubts and fears are dispelled. The Guru has spoken 
the Divine Word. On continually hearing it, the mind and body are refreshed. 
One whom God has made his own, has obtained all happiness. In one’s house 
are the nine treasures, one’s garners are filled with God’s Name, which one 
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loves. Nanak, the servant who is fully fortunate, shall never forget God. (2) When 
God, the Lord of the umbrella (i.e., God who makes kings and emperors), afforded 
shelter, all troubles departed. The abode of sorrow and sin has fallen and the 
work has succeeded. When the Lord God ordered it, misfortune was averted, 
and true religion and charity flourished. Ever meditate on this God whether 
sleeping, sitting, or standing. The Treasure of Excellences, the Sea of Happiness, 
the Lord is in sea and land, in the nether and upper regions. O slave Nanak! 
There is no shelter except God. (3) My house has been constructed; my garden 
and pool have been constructed; may God enter therein! My heart has become 
glad; my friends and associates rejoice, and sing songs of praise and gladness to 
the Lord. They have sung the True God’s praises, meditated on him, and ob- 
tained all their desires. They who are attached to the Guru’s feet are ever awake; 
in their hearts resound congratulations. When the Lord who dwells in happiness 
casts a look of favour, this world and the next are arranged. Nanak represents— 
ever repeat His Name who supports soul and body.**(4) 

(M5, Suki Chhant 7, AG, pp. 781-2) 


A careful exegesis of this hymn provides us with the following insights. 
First, in offering his gratitude for the divine blessings, Guru Arjan clearly 
states that he was the one who laid the ‘immovable foundation’ (abchal nw) 
of the central shrine at the most auspicious moment: ‘Fortunate the con- 
stellation, true the time and moment when I had the immovable founda- 
tion laid.’ The tradition that it was Shaikh Mian Mir who was solely 
responsible for putting the first masonry bricks of the foundation of the 
Harimandir with his ‘blessed hand’ cannot be sustained in the light of 
Guru Arjan’s autobiographical hymn. It is, therefore, historically plausible 
that Guru Arjan laid the first brick himself and that Mian Mir may have 
laid some additional bricks in the process if he was invited on the occasion. 

‘Second, Guru Arjan acknowledges the fact that ‘the performance of 
the work,of the True One under the Guru’s instruction is the best of all’. 
In fact, Guru Nanak’s ideal of seva (‘self-giving service’) became the motiv- 
ating factor in the voluntary contribution of money, materials, and labour 
for the collective good of all. Not surprisingly, the process of building the 
Harimandir was simultaneously the process of building a new Sikh com- 
munity, bubbling with enthusiasm under the spiritual guidance of Guru 
Arjan. Third, the use of the phrase chhaza prabh chhatrpati kint (‘God, the 
Lord of the Umbrella, afforded shelter’) points towards the obstacles cre- 
ated by the detractors of the Guru. In response to the challenge to his 
authority by the Minas, Guru Arjan consolidated his position further 
with the successful completion of the Harimandir: “The abode of sorrow 
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and sin has fallen, and the work has succeeded.’ This is also evident from _ 
the next line: “When the Lord God ordered it, misfortune was averted, 
and true religion and charity flourished.’ 

Finally, there is a clear historical reference to the original setting of 
the Harimandir, surrounded by the pool and garden: ‘My house has 
been constructed; my garden and pool have been constructed; may God 
enter therein!’ The particular garden came to be known later on as Guru 
ka Bagh (‘the Guru’s garden’). Again, Guru Arjan provides us with the 
scene of celebrations at the completion of the temple of God: ‘My heart 
has become glad; my friends and associates rejoice, and sing songs of praise 
and gladness to the Lord.’ In addition to devotional singing, messages of 
congratulations resounded in the hearts of the devotees present at the 
scene. They were all thrilled with the spirit of their collective achievement, 
an accomplishment that was dedicated to the functioning of divine grace. 


CENTRALITY OF THE DARBAR SAHIB 


The most remarkable development to enhance the centrality of the 
Darbar Sahib was the compilation of the first authoritative text of the 
Adi Granth. For this purpose Guru Arjan appointed his faithful disciple 
and poet Bhai Gurdas as the main scribe, although there were other 
scribes like Jagna Brahmin, who provided additional help in the making 
of the Sikh scripture. The whole project was completed at a peaceful 
location beside a sacred pool named Ramsar>+, a retreat where Guru 
Asjan had earlier composed his celebrated Sukhmani. In fact, the instal- 
lation of the Adi Granth in the newly built Harimandir was underway 
when Guru Arjan declared: ‘The scripture is the Lord’s dwelling-place’ 
(potht parmesar ka than). The inevitable came to pass when the Adi Bir 
(‘first recension’) was ceremonially installed in the Darbar Sahib on 
16 August 1604 (bhadaun sudi 1 sambat 1661), marking the beginning of a 
new Sikh liturgy at the central place of Sikh worship. More precisely, 
it was the beginning of a distinctive Sikh ceremony of conferring royal 
honour upon the scripture when it is installed ceremonially early in the 
morning, in the Darbar Sahib and other gurdwaras. As we have already 
noted, the Harimandir was constructed in the midst of the pool for singing 
the praises of God. There is a reference in Guru Arjan’s Bilaval hymn to 
the practice of continuous ‘singing’ 24 hours a day at Ramdaspur: ‘One 
hears the Word of God (prabh ki bat) from the saints. Spiritual discourse 
(‘katha’), devotional singing (‘kirtan’), and the blissful music (anand mangal 
dhuni) continue day and night,’56 
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To make the Darbar Sahib a central institution in Sikh liturgy, Guru 
Arjan established eight ‘sittings’ (chaunkis) to sing kirtan as part of daily 
routine at Amritsar. These were: (1) Asa di var di chaunki (early morning); 
(2) Bilaval di chaunki (after sunrise); (3) Anand di chaunki (before noon); 
(4) Sarang di chaunki (noon); (5) Charan Kanwal di chaunka (afternoon); (6) So 
Dar di chaunki (sunset); (7) Kirtan Sohile di chaunki (night); and (8) Kanare di 
chaunki (late night). The establishment of these eight ‘sittings’ may have 
been influenced by the ‘eight orders’ of darasanas (‘the act of seeing the 
divine’), performed by the Pushtimarg sect of Vaishnavas at each pahar 
(an Indian unit of time equal to three hours) of every day and night at 
Goverdhan Temple.*” Five of these ‘sittings’ (1, 3, 5, 6 and 7) are regarded 
as permanent sessions of kirtan, which conclude with the recitation of 
the Sikh Prayer (Ardas) and the distribution of ‘sanctified food’ (karah 
prashad) to the congregation. They may have been inspired by the contem- 
porary five-fold imperial naubat (‘periodic musical performance’) at the 
court of Emperor Akbar.*® These five ‘sittings’ are still observed at 
the Golden Temple in Amritsar.°? We will have more to say on this issue 
later on in our analysis. . 

Surjit Hans has identified a number of Guru Arjan’s topical hymns 
that provide a detailed picture of life at Ramdaspur. The ‘immovable 
town’ (abchal nagar) occupied a unique position in Sikh life and imagination. 
It was a city of the Guru where he ordinarily ‘ruled’ and ‘reigned spirit- 
ually’.© Indeed, the Guru was the central authority in community life at 
Ramdaspur. The Creator himself established the town, and all Sikhs 
enjoyed familial relationships with the Guru as ‘his sons and brothers’ in 
faith. By employing the phrase put bhai sikh bigase (‘sons, brothers, and 
Sikhs rejoice’) Guru Arjan redefined the family relationships. In so doing 
he was attacking the traditional Punjabi family’s axis of power, which set 
father and mother over son, daughter and daughter-in-law, or which set 
brother against brother. The family is a micro social group within a soc- 
iety, the place where we first and most deeply learn how to love and be 
loved, hate and be hated, help and be helped, abuse and be abused.®! It 
is not simply a center of domestic serenity; since it involves power, it 
invites the abuse of power, and it is in this context that Guru Arjan re- 
defines family relationships because of the abuse he suffered at the hands 
of his eldest brother. For him, all the saintly people become part of a big 
divine family (badd parvaru), each glowing with the spirit of holiness. 
Ultimately, this spiritual fellowship represents the mystical presence of 
the eternal Guru. By stressing the spiritual power of the holy congregation, 
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Guru Arjan was inviting people from all walks of life to join his fast- 
growing religious movement. We have already noticed how Bhai Gurdas 
testifies to the ever-growing strength of the Sikh sangat at the court of 
Guru Arjan: ‘Innumerable Sikhs come to the sangat from four directions 
to pay their homage [to the Guru]. One can corroborate this claim 
with the evidence from the Persian work, Dabistan-i-Mazahib: ‘In short, 
in every mahal [each Guru’s reign], the Sikhs increased in numbers, till 
in the reign of Guru Arjan Mal, they became very numerous. Not many 
cities remained in the inhabited region, where Sikhs had not settled in 
some number.’6+ 
Further, the houses, the temple, and the market (hatanale, ‘a chain of 
business shops’ known as Guru ka bazar) in the town of Ramdaspur 
were all beautiful. The residents’ hearts’ desires were fulfilled. A Sikh 
guest could expect hospitality at any time on any day.® The Guru himself 
used to bathe in the sacred pool early in the morning to pay homage at 
the Harimandir. If he happened to be away from Ramdaspur, he would 
take a holy dip upon his return: ‘Company of the saints is cleansing. Filth 
is washed away with a holy dip in the pool of Ram Das.’®” Clearly, physical 
cleanliness of the individual was intimately linked with the holiness of 
the Guru’s shrine, and the sacred pool served as a symbol and its water 
as a means for cleaning the body.®® Both the residents of Ramdaspur 
and visiting Sikh pilgrims would purify themselves with a dip in the sacred 
pool, then present themselves at the divine court with the Adi Granth in 
the seat of authority, and listen to the recitations and singing of its contents 
around the clock.® | 
Furthermore, Guru Arjan proclaimed: ‘There is no other place like 
the beautiful and thickly populated Ramdaspur. The divine rule prevails 
in Ramdaspur due to the grace of the Guru. No religious tax (‘jizya’, ‘the 
capitation tax on non-Muslims’) is levied, nor any fine. There is no col- 
lector of taxes.’”? The administration of the town was evidently in the 
hands of Guru Arjan. In a certain sense, Ramdaspur was an autonomous 
town in the context and framework of the Mughal rule of Emperor Akbar. 
Guru Arjan’s claim that ‘there is no collector of taxes’ at Ramdaspur 
strongly supports the tradition that the Emperor had remitted the revenue 
on the land due to the Mughal state. The exemption may have been 
withdrawn after Guru Arjan’s martyrdom, when Mughal-Sikh relations 
underwent a sea change. However, when the Sikhs established their rule 
in the 18th century, they renewed the exemption (mu’afi) that was con- 
tinued by Maharaja Ranjit Singh after his conquest of Amritsar in 1805. 
Even the land settlement records of Amritsar made by the British rulers ° 
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in 1865 noted ‘the land of Darbar Sahib of Guru Ram Das’ as revenue- 
free grant.’”! As a religious organization, the Darbar Sahib has enjoyed 
tax-exemption throughout its history, right upto the present day. 

In a particularly striking composition in Sir Ragu, Guru Arjan claims 
to have established the rule of justice and humility (halem: raj) in the town 
of Ramdaspur: ‘The merciful Lord has now ordained a commandment 
that none shall be domineering over others. All shall abide in peace, pro- 
sperity, and justice. Thus is established the rule of justice and humility 
on earth.’?2 This text clearly indicates that Guru Arjan enacted the divine 
rule in actual practice, providing a comfortable living to the people at 
Ramdaspwr. It is no wonder that the early Sikhs were preoccupied with 
the understanding of the spiritual roots of the principles of justice, dignity, 
and fearlessness. For modern Sikh scholars, this verse of Guru Arjan has 
become the divine manifesto of Sikhism ever since, ‘clearly indicating 
that this new religion was not only a theological path towards spiritual 
salvation, but also a secular, temporal process of ushering in a new socio- 
political order’.”3 Most of the time this modern interpretation is anachron- 
istically retrojected back into the late i6th or early 17th century Sikh 
situation in the Punjab. Let us first try to understand the original context 
of Guru Arjan’s verse in the Adi Granth. 

The idea of the divine rule of justice and humility (halemi raj) occurs 
in Guru Arjan’s lengthy composition in Sin Ragu, moulded on the style of 
Guru Nanak’s preceding composition of 24 verses. These two hymns are 
remarkably interconnected in terms of important themes. For instance, 
Guru Nanak makes the following assertion in the 19th verse: ‘O Lord! 
You are the ultimate authority over the kings and emperors. N anak lives 
by contemplating your Name’ (sah patisah siri khasam tun japt nanak jivar nau 

jiu).’* Asan ideal, divine rule transcends and judges human rule. Discourse 

about rule is always centred on power and privilege, and on the rights 
and duties of those who have it. It involves a process much more than a 
place, a way of life much more than a location on earth. Therefore, the 
main focus here is not on kings but on rulers, not on kingdom but on 
power, not on place but on process.’ In this context, Guru Arjan’s idea 
of divine rule was related to an ethical way of life based on the principles 
of truth, justice, and humility taught by Guru Nanak. This lifestyle would 
create the spirit of fearlessness among the contemporary Sikhs, particularly 
the residents of Ramdaspur, who would feel that they were directly under 
the protection of God, the King of Kings. No worldly power could disturb 
their peace of mind. 
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Most interestingly, Guru Arjan’s Sim Ragu hymn provides us with the 
insights into the process of how a vibrant community came into being at 
Ramdaspur: ‘I have established the dharamsal (‘hospice’, here the ‘Sikh 
place of worship’) of Truth. I have assembled the loyal Sikhs of the Guru 
(Gursikhs) after locating them assiduously from far off places. I wash their 
feet, wave the fan over them, and humbly touch their feet.’”© Indeed, it 
was Guru Arjan’s disarming humility that attracted a large number of 
people to settle in the vicinity of the Darbar Sahib. In addition to being 
the religious centre ofa rapidly-growing community, the thickly-populated 
Ramdaspur soon became the hub of cultural and economic growth, show- 
ing all-round development as a self-supporting, prosperous, and progres- 
sive city. Consequently, all kinds of trade, handicrafts, and services— 
construction material, iron, wood, brick-kilns, agricultural implements, 
weapons, jewelry, instruments, oil works, fodder, candy and sweets—in 
short all types of facilities for fulfilling the needs of life were provided.?7 
It is no wonder that such an autonomous town would soon become the 
focus of attention for everyone, including the Mughal authorities. 

In Guru Arjan’s writings, the city of God was homologous to heaven 
on earth. Its citizens were spiritually evolved men and women who claimed 
to have attained liberation in their lifetime. In addition to earning their 
daily living they participated in the morning and evening orders of worship 
at the Darbar Sahib. In this context, Guru Arjan proclaimed: 


The egg of superstition has burst and the mind is illumined. The Guru has cut 
the fetters off the feet and freed the captive. (1) The cycle of transmigration is 
ended. The boiling cauldron of passions is cooled with the Divine Name granted 
by the Guru. (1) Refrain. The prowling enemies have vanished when I entered 
the company of the holy. One who created the obstacle has removed it. What 
can the state police (kotwar/kotwal) do now? (2) I do not have to pay the debt of 
my past actions. I act dispassionately now. Through the grace of the Guru, I 
have reached the shore of the ocean of existence. (3) The place is true, its con- 
course is true, and the purpose of life here is true. Says Nanak: I have attained 
the true investment and the merchandise in my home.(4) . 
(M5, Maru 14, AG, pp. 1002-3) 


Here, the main emphasis is on liberation from the cycle of transmigration 
and reaching the shore of the ocean of existence. This spiritual state, 
however, is to be achieved within this lifetime by following the teach- 
ings of the Guru on the Divine Name, in the company of the holy. The 
ordinary things of life—participation in one’s profession, domestic 
responsibilities, and social engagements—become extraordinarily 
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meaningful if they are accompanied by meditation on the, Divine Name. 
Indeed, a happy and fortunate home free from grief, superstition, and 
the fear of punishment is the reward of religious faith. The people of 
God enjoy every comfort in the world but remain steady amidst passions, 
drawing inspiration from the very sight of the Darbar Sahib in the sacred 
pool. The use of the word ‘kotwal’ in the text reminds one of the contem- 
porary state police of Lahore province (suba) that normally punished the 
offenders. In this context, Guru Arjan’s rule of humility (“halemi raj’) 
claims to restore justice and peace on an Earth ravished by injustice 
and oppression by contemporary power structures. ‘This assertion may 
have been prompted by the recollections of those Mughal officials (such 
as Sulhi Khan) who made abortive attempts to attack the Guru’s 
establishment. 

The Sikh bards were already singing eulogistic songs of the visual 
ensigns of royalty they witnessed at the Guru’s court such as its throne 
(takhat), canopy (‘chhatar’ or chandoa), ceremonial fan (chanvar), flag (dhwja), 
and the overall majesty of the Sikh centre. In fact, they were the ones 
whose panegyrics highlighted the unique status of the ‘Court of the Divine 
Sovereign’ (Darbar Sahib) in the early Sikh imagination. In their eyes, 
the Guru had re-established the rule of the mythological King Janak 

at Ramdaspur, on earth.’”® The panegyrics of the Sikh bards (Bhatts) 
make sense only when seen through the lens of Hindu mythological dis- 
course. Their contemporary audience was conversant only with this meta- 
narrative, and their ideas became popular among the masses. Not 
surprisingly, the author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib offers the contemporary 
understanding of his Sikh informants as follows: “To be brief, in the view 
of Nanak’s followers, Guru Nanak in one of the past worlds was Raja 
Janak, and, ‘along with temporal sovereignty, had performed righteous 
spiritual deeds and called upon people to turn to God.’’9 Thus, the com- 
mon people expected in a leader not only the purity of a saint but also 
the temporal authority of a king. 

For centuries now the old Sanskritic/Brahmanic monarchic tradition 
+ Hindustan was subservient to a Muslim rule, a rule of the foreigners 
(malechhas) who were generally despised by the native people.®° There 
is no doubt that Emperor Akbar had synthesized the two legacies of 
Hindustani culture and Central Asian culture to produce a distinctively 
Mughal polity and culture during his reign. As part of the ‘Akbari political 
compromise’ he developed a policy of partnership with the Hindu rulers, 
integrated secular and sacred communities, and shifted the state from a 
feudal lordship to an imperial bureaucracy.®! In particular, his ‘conduct 
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in the matter of religious belief and worship was guided by political 
expediency’ and his ‘motive was to please his subjects, particularly the 
Hindus, who formed the vast majority of population’.®* Despite the 
discourse of religious pluralism of Akbar’s times, the Bhatts were still 
enamoured of the Golden Age of ancient Hindu mythology. They used 
the past to ‘ground the present and found the future’, but in the process 
Guru Arjan’s spiritual reign became incomparably greater than any 
earthly kingdom. 

It should be emphasized that the use of regal metaphors by the Bhatts 
in their panegyrics was not a new phenomenon during the period of 
Guru Arjan. Writing in the 1540s, Rai Balvand had already described 
the founding of the village of Kartarpur by Guru Nanak in theo-political 
terms, embellishing it with royal metaphors such as the ‘creation of a 
castle’, ‘striking of a coin’, and calling the ceremony of the Guru’s suc- 
cession the ‘royal coronation’.®? Note the following striking verse: ‘The 
radiance descends from heavens, where the Sovereign’s praises are sung. 
Gazing at you, O true Sovereign, the filth of the past lives is washed 
away.’* Most interestingly, an entry in a copy of the Goindval pothis, 
compiled in the late 16th century, describes Guru Nanak as ‘Emperor 
Bedi protective of matters religious and temporal’.®° This title illuminates 
the unique status of Guru Nanak in the 16th-century Sikh community. 
Sumilarly, the Bhatts regarded Guru Ram Das’ seat of authority as the 
‘throne of raj-yoga’, referring to his mastery over both the sacred and 
profane realms. In other words, Guru Ram Das embodied both poles 
of authority, in religious and secular affairs, in the eyes of the early Sikh 
community.8” 

During the period of Guru Arjan, the Sikh movement had spread 
rapidly in all the major cities of India, including Kabul in Afghanistan. 
The pan-Indian aspirations of the Sikhs were unmistakable. The visiting 
Sikhs were awestruck by the beauty of the Darbar Sahib, and they em- 
ployed the epithet of ‘true king’ (‘sacha patishah’) while addressing the Guru. 
As we have already noted, Bhai Gurdas has explicitly mentioned this 
contemporary usage in the lived experience of the Sikh community.®8 

Let us closely examine the eight ‘sittings’ (chaunkis) to sing kirtan as 
part of daily routine at the Darbar Sahib in its historical context. Literally, 
the word ‘chaunki’ means a ‘quarter’, a four-footed wooden platform 
upon which the holy choir sat to recite the sacred hymns in a Sikh congre- 
gation. It also refers to a session of devotional singing (kirtan), the number 
of musicians at such sessions being four (nowadays usually three) and 
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playing different instruments.®? Notably, the tradition, of singing of 
scriptural hymns in congregational worship is the heart of Sikh devotional 
experience. Through such kirtan the devout Sikhs attune themselves to 
the divine Word and thereby immerse themselves in the deeper level of 
its meaning. It is based upon the assumption that the singing of gurbani 
evokes the Divine Word, of which it is an earthly resonance. At the Darbar 
Sahib, different sessions of devotional singing go on day and night from 
2.45am to 10.45pm, even during the four-hour period of cleaning the 
sanctum sanctorum at midnight. The devotees recite hymns from mem- 
ory. Guru Arjan established these sessions of Kirtan in the form of eight 
chaunkis to mark the first time when he installed the ‘first canonical text’ 
of the Adi Granth in the Darbar Sahib. 

In the contemporary secular world, the presence and sovereignty of 
Emperor Akbar was announced, enunciated, reiterated, and symbolized 
by the periodic musical ensemble (naubat), reflecting the visible and audible 
presence of power. This ‘orchestra of world dominion’ was housed at a 
prominent point of approach, the entrance to the imperial fort-palaces 
that was an integral part of the quarters of the imperial residence.” The 
five-fold naubat coincided with the five times of prayers in the daily life 
of Muslims. Actually, it was Emperor Babur, the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty in India, who conflated this periodic musical performance with 
the system he found in place in Hindustan for marking off eight periods, 
or watches, of the day. He described the Hindustani system as follows: 


In our country a day and night is conventionally divided into twenty-four parts, 
each of which is called an hour, and every hour is divided into sixty parts, each 
of which is called a minute, so there are 1,440 minutes in a day and night... The 
people of India divide the day and night into sixty parts, each of which is called 
a ghari. Moreover, the night and day are each divided into four parts, each of 
which is called a pahar, or what in Persian is called a pas... For keeping time, in 
all the important towns of Hindustan a group of men called gharialis is appointed 
and assigned. They cast a disc of brass as large as a tray and two fingers thick. 
This brass object, called gharial, is hung in a high place. Another vessel has a 
hole in the bottom, like an hourglass that fills up once every ghari. The gharialis 
take turns putting the vessel in water and waiting for it to fill up. For example, 
when the vessel that they put in water at daybreak fills up once, they strike the 
gharial with a mallet... When the first watch of the day is finished, after repeated 
striking, the gharialis pause and strike once. When the second watch is finished, 
they strike many times and then strike twice. For the third, thrice; for the fourth, 


four times.?! 
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Babur adopted the Indian system, amending it slightly by including 
the reference to the different times of Muslim prayers. Under Akbar, 
however, the ensemble played a more explicitly musical function as well. 
The fivefold naubat was not only a reminder of the presence, the power, 
and the authority of the Mughal ruler; it also produced ‘a symphony far 
from disagreeable’ and possessed ‘a charm peculiarly its own’.%? A select 
group of instrumentalists travelled with the Emperor almost everywhere 
he went, in order to inform all who were along the route of the presence 
of the sovereign.’ Thus the discourse of power was intimately linked 
with the music of the imperial naubat. 

* Most instructively, any kind of display of power through the beating 
of drums became the target of Guru Nanak’s sharpest criticism: ‘How 
many kings have departed having exercised sovereignty over millions of 
fortresses on earth? They whom the world could not contain have had 
controlling rings put in their noses, making them slaves.’ In contrast to 
the display of visible and audible presence of power through the fivefold 
naubat, therefore, Guru Arjan introduced eight chaunkis of kirtan at the 
Darbar Sahib, five of which had special significance in Sikh worship. 
These chaunkis were not periodical musical performances like the fivefold 
naubat or the eightfold darasanas of the Vaishnavas; but rather stood for 
continuous sessions of singing praises of God day and night to symbolize 
the ever-present Divine Power. Ever since their introduction in Sikh 
liturgy at the Darbar Sahib four centuries ago, these chaunkis have con- 
tinued to thrill the hearts of devotees. They have indeed played a dominant 
role in reinforcing the centrality of the Darbar Sahib in Sikh life. 

It is worth noting that two stanzas of Guru Arjan’s Var Ramakali (nos 
16 and 18) are interchangeably repeated by the musicians (ragis) at the 
completion of the various chaunkis every day in the Darbar Sahib. These 
hymns have acquired a particular liturgical status in reinforcing the glory 
of divine majesty in regal metaphors. Note the following stanza: 


Your court is exalted and your throne is everlasting. You are the King over 
Kings. Your royal-whisk and umbrella are eternal. What pleases the Supreme 
Lord (‘parbraham’) is true justice. Should it please the Supreme Being, the 
shelterless shall find shelter. All that the Creator has done is good. They who 
have recognized the Lord are settled at the Divine Portal. Your command is 
true and no one can dare to disregard it. O Cause of all Causes, Gracious Lord! 
Yours is all might. 

(M5, Var Ramakali 16, AG, p. 964) 
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The earthly rule has always been linked with the following: sovereignty, 
majesty, dominion, power, and domain. How to guarantee the just and 
beneficent exercise of power has been a very big question throughout 
history. For Guru Arjan, the true power is not that which the earthly 
kings exercise but that which they would receive if they submitted them- 
selves to the Divine Rule. The only valid political or earthly kingdom 
must be modelled on the transcendental rule of God, based on truth, 
justice, and humility (halemi raj). Evidently, Guru Arjan is singing the 
glory of God, whose writ runs eternally in the affairs of all Creation: 
‘You are greater than the greatest, and your station is beyond limit. Your — 
innumerable doings are of variegated hues and are beyond our imagin- 
ation.’® The daily recitations of these stanzas in the Darbar Sahib make 
it the mouthpiece of eternal majesty of the divine rule, offering a challenge 
to all the evil rulers of the world. : 

Finally, the ‘Ballad of Coronation’ (Tikke di Var) by Balvand and Satta 
comes immediately after Guru Arjan’s Var Ramakali, rather than at the 
end of the volume, where the panegyrics of the bards normally occur. 
This placement in the main body of the text lends weight to the authority 
of the passage, which identifies Guru Arjan with the first four Gurus, 
singing the glory of his court in regal terminology.® In fact, the above- 
mentioned stanzas of Guru Arjan’s Var Ramakah provided the model for 
the court poetry of the two Sikh bards. Thus, one must not underestimate 
the powerful appeal of these verses in their socially subversive function. 
The common people, particularly the peasantry of the Punjab, could 
easily interpret their message in political terms. For the Sikh Panth, Guru 
Arjan was indeed a ‘true king’ (‘sacha patishah’) in contrast to the false rulers 
of the world. His personal authority and appeal rested on his charismatic 
ability to embody Divine Power.*” 


A LIVED EXPERIENCE 


In this chapter, we have examined the origins and development of the 
city of Ramdaspur from available traces of documentary evidence, in- 
cluding the autobiographical hymns of Guru Arjan. It appears that the 
phenomenon of constructing large pools was linked with the projects of 
public good, which were mainly responsible for receiving imperial support 
from Emperor Akbar in the form of land grant contiguous to the parcel 
of land that Guru Amar Das purchased for the new Sikh centre. Keeping 
in view the conglomeration of visiting people at Ramdaspur, the supply 
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of water for drinking, cooking, and washing purposes formed an essential 
part of the well thoughtout plan.® In addition, the construction of the 
sacred ‘Pool of the Nectar of Immortality’. (Amritsar) gave the Sikhs their 
own ‘pilgrimage centre’, providing them with the opportunity of cleansing 
the evil inclinations of their mind through inner pilgrimage to the Divine 
Name. Further, the construction of the Harimandir Sahib in the sacred 
pool acquired prominence as the central place of Sikh worship. It became 
the integral identity marker for Sikhs, even those parallel to the famous 
Hindu tiraths?? and Muslim Mecca. Evidently, the city of Ramdaspur 
became thickly populated with a vibrant Sikh community during Guru 
Arjan’s reign. 

The installation of the first authoritative text of the Adi Granth in the 
Darbar Sahib in 1604 enhanced its centrality in Sikh life. It marked the 
beginning of a distinctive Sikh ceremony of conferring royal honour upon 
the scripture when it was installed ceremonially early in the morning 
at the central place of Sikh worship. As a result, the city of Ramdaspur 
emerged as a new ‘power centre’ in its own right. Here, Guru Arjan had 
established the divine rule of justice and humility (halemi raj) where people 
enjoyed comfortable living, fired with the spirit of fearlessness, dignity, 
and self-respect. They strongly believed that they were under the protec- 
tion of God, the Sovereign of Sovereigns. In particular, the eight chaunkis 
of devotional singing at the ‘Divine Court’ filled the hearts of the devotees 
with the mystery of the divine presence. These liturgical sessions played 
a dominant role in reinforcing the centrality of the Darbar Sahib in Sikh 
life. The contemporary Sikh bards sang eulogistic songs of the majesty of 
the Sikh court in regal metaphors. No one can deny the pointedly political 
overtones of the very phrase ‘the divine rule’, referring to radically sub- 
versive, socially revolutionary, and politically dangerous interpretations 
of Guru Arjan’s lived experience. These interpretations will be taken 
into account later on in order to fully appreciate the legacy of his life as 
well as his death in Mughal custody. 
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THE ADI GRANTH: FIXING THE DIVINE WORD 


This Granth is a copy of Fateh Chand’s Granth, which is a copy of the Pushkar Granth. The 
Pushkar Granth has been corrected by comparing it with the Great Granth (vadda granth), 
which was inscribed by Gurdas Bhalla at the dictation of the Fifth Guru. A Granth corrected 
against the Great Granth becomes correct (sudh). Even if someone still wants to correct one’s 
text, one should do so by comparing it with Jagana Brahmin’s Granth. fagana Brahmin’s 
Granth is more correct than others, and the Pushkar Granth is also corrected against Fagana 
Brahmin’s text.! 


~ Adi Granth Manuscript (1692) 


ikh tradition maintains that Guru Arjan produced an authoritative 

text of the Adi Granth in 1604.2 The manuscript bearing this date is 
still in existence at Kartarpur, in the Jalandhar District of Punjab. ‘That 
is why it is commonly known as the Kartarpur 6zr (‘recension’) of the Adi 
Granth. The manuscript evidence has also brought to light another 
recension that was prepared in 1610 during the period of Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1644). It is popularly known as the Lahori Bir because it was found 
at a shrine in Lahore. The Lahore recension differs from the Kartarpur 
version only in its concluding section. It has a different order, sometimes 
ending with the shaloks (‘couplets’ or ‘stanzas’) of Kabir and Farid, and 
sometimes with panegyrics in praise of the Gurus by the Sikh bards. 

In 1642, it has been traditionally held, a Sikh named Banno prepared 
another recension of the Adi Granth at Khara Mangat in Gujrat district. 
The Banno Bir consists of the Kartarpur text plus some unauthorized 
additions. In the last decades of the 17th century, the 10th Guru, Gobind 
Singh (1666-1708), added the works of his father Guru Tegh Bahadur 
(1621-1675) to the original compilation at Damdama Sahib in Anandpur 
and closed the canon. This final text is popularly known as the Damdama 
Bir, a version that provides the text of the modern Guru Granth Sahib.’ 

The primary aim ofa textual study of the Sikh scripture is to reconstruct 
its history by addressing a fundamental question: How did the text of the 
Adi Granth come into being? In answering this question, one can come to 
understand the redaction process that was at work behind the whole 
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operation of formulating an authoritative text of the Adi Granth. One 
can also come to identify scribal errors, and the introduction of both 
‘ntentional and unintentional textual changes. In the context of the present 
discussion, the term ‘canon’ has two meanings — norm and list, both of 
which connote definitive and authoritative writings. A canon not only 
distinguishes between what is to be accepted and what is to be rejected, 
but also differentiates between two kinds of scriptural authority in a reli- 
gious tradition. We can characterize this difference in term of absolute 
and relative authority: the absolute authority of the canonical scriptures 
over and against the relative authority of other works from the same trad- 
ition.t Thus the concept of canon may be defined in terms of the value 
elements added to the text by a religious community — sacredness, author- 
ity, value, prestige, and so on.” 

Recent research has made us aware of two divergent views on the 
process of canon formation in the Sikh tradition. The first view is primarily 
based upon the traditional sources. According to this view, when Guru 
Nanak lived at Kartarpur on the bank of river Ravi for the last two decades 
of his life, there came into being a single codex of his writings, which he 
bestowed on his successor Guru Angad (1504-1552). The updating of 
this early scriptural corpus continued under the care of successive Gurus, 
through Guru Arjan’s ‘first’ authoritative text to Guru Gobind Singh's 
‘final’ closing of the Sikh canon. Thus a ‘mother tradition’ of sacred writings 
had flourished ‘under the watchful eyes’ of the Sikh Gurus.® The trans- 
mission of the bani (‘Divine Word’) was, therefore, a linear process that 
began with a single source, and then diversified into separate textual 
strands with minor variations that we encounter in the available manu- 
scripts of the Adi Granth. Gurinder Singh Mann asserts: “Because these 
manuscripts grew out of a single source, there are no substantive variations 
within their contents.” He focuses on the evolution of the Sikh sacred 
text from the pre-canonical stage, represented by the Guru Har Sahai 
pothi (‘volume’), the Goindval pothis, and the Guru Nanak Dev University 
MS 1245, through the Kartarpur pothi, to the final compilation of the 
Adi Granth by Guru Gobind Singh in the last decades of the 17th cent- 
ury.2 Mann accepts the authenticity of the Kartarpur recension but 
maintains that the ‘issue of the (Kartarpur] pothi’s contents, however, is 
open to debate’. 

The second view lays emphasis upon the development of ‘independent’ 
textual traditions in different geographical areas in isolation from one 
another in the process of repeated copying and correction over generations 
of scribal activity. They are distinguished especially by different sets of 
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readings; but also by other features, including orthographic and gram- 
matical peculiarities. For instance, certain early manuscripts such as MS 
1245 and the Bahoval pothi display all kinds of variant readings that 
must have originally come from different oral repertoires of the bani 
used in a singing tradition. Not surprisingly, Piar Singh emerged as an 
advocate of the second view of canon formation in the Sikh tradition. He 
stressed the development of the sacred text through a complex series of 
manuscripts until eventually it finds finality in the Damdama recension 
of the Adi Granth. He was primarily driven by the quest to identify the 
original bir that had been prepared by Bhai Gurdas at the behest of 
Guru Arjan. He emphasized the appearance of on independent collections 
and sporadic compilations that throw ‘a flood of light on the proclivities — 
preferences, insights, and modalities — of their compilers’.!° Following a 
‘sceptical approach’ in his analysis, Piar Singh became obsessed with the 
idea of rejecting the authenticity of the Kartarpur Bir through the ex- 
tensive use of manuscript evidence even though he was not able to get 
the opportunity to examine that manuscript personally. More recently, 
Jeevan Deol has followed Piar Singh’s lead to offer his analysis of the 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth as follows: ‘The earliest manuscripts appear 
to be independent compilations, including of course the Kartarpur text.’!! 
This approach is largely based upon the works of scholars working on 
the oral and written transmission of contemporaneous north Indian 
devotional literature of both nizguna (‘without attributes’) and saguna (‘with 
attributes’) schools of thought.!? It should, however, be emphasized that 
no other contemporary or near-contemporary religious compilation can 
be compared with the doctrinal consistency and complexity of the Adi 
Granth structure. 

These two approaches to understanding the process of canon for- 
mation represent two extreme viewpoints. The major weakness of these 
approaches is that textual problems are dealt with in isolation, without 
any reference to Guru Arjan’s overall editorial perspective, by means of 
which he produced an authoritative text of the Adi Granth in 1604, In 
order to arrive at a more balanced perspective, we need to look at the 
making of Sikh scripture as the result of a ‘collaborative approach’ based 
upon the ‘theory of working drafts’ prepared under the supervision of 
Guru Agjan. This is an approach that duly acknowledges the role played 
by other human actors in the complex process of canon formation. 

In this context, Bhai Gurdas is universally regarded as Guru Arjan’s 
amanuensis in the making of the scripture. His extended visits to Varanasi 
and Agra were intended to study the various conventions of the Sanskritic 
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learning. His 39 ballads and a series of Braj poems clearly indicate his 
background knowledge of Indian scriptural traditions and philosophical 
systems. Moreover, there was Jagana Brahmin, a resident of Agra, who 
had his own training in the study of Sanskrit and Hindu scriptures. 
He was a devout follower of Guru Arjan anda scribe of repute for ‘correct’ 
copies of the Adi Granth.!? Thus both of them were well versed in the 
various conventions of Sanskrit literature, Braj Bhasha, and the Indian 
literary traditions. In addition, tradition also records the names of four 
other scribes — Bhai Sant Das, Bhai Haria, Bhai Sukha, and Bhai Mansa 
Ram — who were equally involved in the making of the Sikh scripture. !* 

Incidentally, there are at least four different handwritings discernible 
at different places, although the major portion of the Kartarpur Bir is by 
the primary scribe. Thus the preparation of the scripture was the result 
of teamwork, under the direct supervision of Guru Arjan at Ramsar, in 
the central place of Amritsar. Let us look closely at the historical context 
in which an authoritative text of the Adi Granth first appeared. 


MUGHALS AND SIKHS: NAVIGATING INTERACTIONS 


The historical context of Mughal India during Emperor Akbar’s reign 
was marked by the production of illustrated history books as a visible 
sign of authority. The emperor realized the power of communication 
through books in order to gain and keep the loyalty of a diverse group of 
people whose identities could be described in various ways: in terms 
of ‘us versus them’ — for example, those of his own immigrant Timurid 
heritage versus the Indians whose territory he was overrunning; in terms 
of gender — the men whose cooperation he had to have and the women 
in his imperial household whom he had to keep content, or in terms of 
religious tradition — primarily Muslim and Hindu, newly arrived and 
local.!5 In fact, to have a great library (kitab khana) was the sign, perhaps 
even the function, of a great ruler in the Islamic world. In this respect, 
the Mughals were simply the inheritors of a time-honoured and valued 
tradition. Notwithstanding the fact that Emperor Akbar himself could 
not read and write, he was able to build an enormous library. Notably, 
the chronicler of those stirring times, Abu’l Fazl, wrote: 


His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts: some of the books are kept 
within, and some without the harem. Each part of the library is sub-divided, 
according to the value of the books and the estimation in which the sciences are 
held of which the books treat. Prose books, poetical collections, Hindi, Persian, 
Greek, Kashmiri, Arabic works, are all separately placed. In this order they are 
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also inspected. Experienced people bring them daily and read them before His 
Majesty, who hears every book from them from the beginning to the end. At 
whatever page the readers daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a — 
sign, according to the number of pages; and rewards the readers with presents 
of cash, either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. '6 


The author then goes into a list of some of the volumes that were read 
out to the emperor: the two great works of Shaikh Sa’adi, the Gulistan 
and the Bustan; the Shahnama of Firdausi; the works of Jami and Rumi 
and Nizami; the Akhlag-i Nasir; the Divan of Khaqani. The list seems to 
be endless. And then there was the translation department, where texts 
such as the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Harivansha and Nala Damayanii were 
constantly being taken in hand.!” 

Indeed, the cultural environment of Mughal India reflected a world 
peopled by calligraphers and illuminators, paper makers and line drawers, 
bookbinders and margin makers; also of librarians and superintendents 
and inventory keepers. Men of often great learning were put in charge of 
the internal arrangement of the libraries as daroghas — we hear of names 
such as Maktub Khan, a poet of merit himself, and ‘Abdul Rashid Dailami, 
a distinguished calligrapher. In a sense, each manuscript was treated as 
unique for its particular contents. The more precious manuscripts featured 
not only a text but also a beautiful painting or ornamentation — for ex- 
ample, in the elaborately illuminated ’unwan at the beginning; an equally 
embellished colophon or khatima at the end; decorative headings and 
sub-headings and rubrics. All these attributes of a manuscript had to be 
carefully inspected and entered into the records. What are called arz- 
didas — inspection notes — are therefore to be found on fly-leaves, each of- 
ficial impressing his own seal and entering the date of the inspection, in 
token of the job having been done with due diligence. The after-life of 
the manuscript, long after it was written, can thus be followed up. One 
can see the majestic flow of time trace its course upon these pages.!® 

It was this cultural environment that stressed the presence of a revealed 
scripture as part of the definition of a religious community. The con- 
solidating process within the Sikh Panth had already gone so far that the 
idea of a religious community having sacred writings was in due course 
appropriated from parallel examples of the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities of the Punjab. First, the creation of a unified scripture for the 
Sikh community was suggested by the surrounding Islamic tradition. This 
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compositional influence may be seen among the early scribes, who fol- 
lowed the Qur’anic tradition of illuminating the margins and the opening 
folios of the manuscripts of the Adi Granth. It may also be seen in the 
place that the Adi Granth occupies in the personal piety and corporate 
polity of the Sikhs. It should, however, be emphasized that apart from 
this peripheral influence, there is no evidence of any direct influence 
of the Qur’an on the structure or content of the Sikh scripture. For in- 
stance, the raga organization of the Adi Granth can be understood only 
in the context of Indian scriptural traditions. Therefore, the Qur’an does 
not provide the model for the organization and content of the Adi Granth. 

Second, in most of the imperial manuscripts produced in Mughal 
India the beautifully illuminated shamsa — the glorious ‘sunburst’ — 
occupied the centre of the preliminary leaf. Its Islamicate gold-and-blue 
geometric patterns may be seen in the Guru Nanak Dev University manu- 
script MS 1245 (ca. 1599) and the Kartarpur Bir (1604). Presumably 
artists who had prior experience of illuminating Arabic and Persian manu- 
scripts executed these Islamicate patterns. Their work probably represents 
an attempt to appropriate to early Sikh scribal tradition the cultural 
prestige of the Islamicate book format. It is represented in the form of 
the finely illuminated octagonal circle (astakari chakkar) on the second folio 
of MS 1245, reflecting the geometric motifs of the shamsa that are 
normally seen in manuscripts of that period. In the medieval art motifs 
the astakari chakkar is a symbolic representation of the entire universe, 
ordered into eight cardinal points, with a divine guardian at each of them. 
One can see such art motifs reflected in the opening folios of the available 
manuscripts produced in the late 16th and early 17th centuries. After 
the execution of Guru Arjan in 1606 by the orders of Emperor Jahangir, 
however, even the Sikh scribal tradition moved away from the more 
usual Islamicate blue-and-gold geometric patterns of illumination for the 
Adi Granth manuscripts, in favour of the Kashmiri style of floral decor- 
ation in yellow, gold, and blue. 

Third, among the first acts of a newly enthroned Mughal ruler was 
to visit the imperial library to affirm on the special item itself with signat- 
ure and/or seal, the new ownership of the volume.!9 For instance, the 
17th-century manuscript of Diwan-1 Anvari contains the personal seals of 
two emperors, along with their notes, complete with year and date, made 
by them in their own imperial hands. The personal note in the hand of 
Emperor Shahjahan, beginning with the statement ‘On this auspicious 
day, which is the first day of our ascent to the throne’, is followed by a 
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few terse lines in chaste Persian in which the Emperor says that he came 
into possession through inheritance of this manuscript of the Divan, and 
that, with the grace of God, this volume has been entered into the library 
of this ‘humble servant, ever hopeful of receiving divine mercies’. It ends 
as follows: ‘Signed: Shihab-ud din Muhammad, Shahjahan, Padshah 
Ghazi, son of Jahangir, Padshah Ghazi’.2° At the other end of the page 
there is a similar note in the hand of Jahangir, of course with a different 
year and date. In the light of this imperial convention, the two autographs 
of Guru Arjan and Guru Hargobind in the Kartarpur Bir make perfect 
sense. In fact, Guru Hargobind’s autograph signifies that he inherited 
this precious manuscript as a sacred possession as part of his succession 
to the office of the Guru. All scholarly arguments that insist that the pre- 
sence of the sixth Guru’s autograph takes the Kartarpur Bir to a later 
period rather than the period of Guru Arjan are totally misdirected.?! 
The protagonists of these arguments simply do not understand the his- 
torical context of the compilation of this original manuscript. They 
completely ignore the fact that the primary scribe of the Kartarpur Bir, 
Bhai Gurdas, was still alive during the period of the sixth Guru. 
Finally, Emperor Akbar’s visit to Goindval on 4 November 1598 was 
indeed the high point of a.cordial relationship between the Mughals 
and the Sikhs. It provided Guru Arjan with the first-hand opportunity to 
look closely at the accompanying imperial ensemble (naubat) and at 
illustrated manuscripts that were displayed as part of the Mughal policy 
of disseminating information among the people. It is a well-known fact 
that a group of artists, scribes, painters, and band of musicians always 
accompanied Akbar. This display of imperial paraphernalia served as a 
visible sign of authority. It is highly likely that Guru Arjan made up his 
mind on this occasion to create an authoritative text for the Sikh com- 
munity whereby they could understand and assert their unique identity. 
By doing so, he wished to affix a seal on the Sacred Word to preserve it 
for posterity, and thereby to preempt any attempts by schismatic groups 
to circulate spurious hymns for sectarian ends. By that time Guru Arjan 
had composed most of his works that we find recorded in MS 1245 
(ca. 1599 CE).”? The writing of this manuscript had certainly begun 
immediately after Emperor Akbar’s visit to Goindval. We have already 
noted that one of the opening folios of MS..1245 bore a shamsa that had 
unmistakable links with high Islamicate traditions of manuscript 
decoration. It was certainly drawn by an artist who had prior experience 
in illuminating Persian and Arabic manuscripts in the city of Lahore — 
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the closest location from Ramdaspur, from where the Sikh scribes 
normally bought paper and other writing materials. 


ADI GRANTH IN THE MAKING: PRE-CANONICAL TEXTS 


The process of the formation of the Sikh canon began with the use in 
Sikh liturgy of Guru Nanak’s hymns, originating during the later years 
of his life when he settled down at Kartarpur, on the bank of the river 
Ravi, as the head ofa nascent Sikh Panth.*? These hymns were committed 
to memory by his first disciples, who passed them on to the next gener- 
ation through oral transmission in a singing tradition. It is no wonder 
that Guru Nanak himself wrote these down in a pothi in the newly emerg- 
ing Gurmukhi script, a script of business shorthand (/ande/mahaant) that 
he undoubtedly used as a professional Khatri. Originally, Guru Nanak’s 
pothi was intended as an aide-mémoire, a mnemonic device, to facilitate 
the memorization of his inspired utterances by singers and the early Sikhs. 
It was a common practice among the professional singers in North India 
to prepare repertoires for their musical performances.”* In fact, the initial 
impetus for the preparation of this original pothi must have been to 
preserve the Bani as a legacy for future generations. Later on, the written 
tradition became popular as a devotional activity within the newly emerg- 
ing religious community. Thus oral and written transmission of the Bani 
have simultaneously taken place within the Sikh tradition since the last 
years of Guru Nanak’s life at Kartarpur. Guru Angad further refined the 
Gurmukhi script for recording a compilation of the Guru’s hymns and 
composed 62 shaloks, some of which are found independently recorded 
in the Guru Har Sahai pothi.?° 

Recent research on the two available copies of the Goindval pothis 
has shown the pre-canonical stage of the evolving Sikh scriptural tradition. 
By establishing the traditional understanding skillfully, Gurinder Singh 
Mann regards these volumes as the earliest extant source of the Sikh canon, 
whereas Pritam Singh does not subscribe to this viewpoint.?© In his ana- 
lysis of the Ahiyapur pothi, Pritam Singh has strongly rejected the 
so-called ‘borrowing theory’, which states that Guru Arjan had to borrow 
the Goindval pothis from Mohan for the compilation of the first canonical 
text of the Adi Granth. Nevertheless, these two volumes must be regarded 
as being based upon the original Goindval pothis or some other genuine 
sources. They are still the oldest manuscripts at our disposal. They contain 
the earlier forms of the compositions of the first three Gurus and the 
Bhagats, as recorded by scribes prior to the compilation of the Adi Granth 
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in 1604. Their structure reveals that the key organizing principle was 
based on ragas, keeping in mind the needs of the singers. The Gurmukhi 
script of these two volumes represents the early stage of orthography, 
when vowel signs were not yet fully developed. However, these two vol- 
umes do not contain all the compositions of the first three Gurus. Pre- 
sumably there were two additional volumes of the Goindval pothis that 
have not survived. 

The index of the Kartarpur Bir states that Guru Nanak’s Zap was 
copied from the manuscript written in Guru Ram Das’ own hand. Al- 
though no manuscript of his works has survived, the fourth Guru 
frequently encouraged the professional class of scribes to write gurbani 
(‘Guru’s utterances’) for the purpose of distribution among the various 
Sikh sangats (‘congregations’).2” Indeed, Guru Arjan inherited a large 
body of sacred verse when he assumed the office of the Guru in 1581. He 
was filled with admiration when he found ‘priceless gems’ and “inexhaust- 
ible treasure’ in what had been preserved by his predecessors (piu dade ka 
khajana).*8 In fact, the written works of his predecessors became a source 
of inspiration for Guru Arjan right from the beginning of his ministry. 
He carried the spiritual authority of Guru Nanak, which provided him 
with every right to revise the received tradition in order to establish the 
final arrangement of the hymns in the canonical text. As we have already 
noted, the process of compilation of an early draft (MS 1245) of the Adi 
Granth text had most probably started in the beginning of 1599 CE. 

In order to understand the preparation of the authoritative text during 
Guru Arjan’s period, however, we need to take a fresh look at the set of 
early manuscripts available, including the Vanjara Pothi preserved at 
Guru Hargobind Library, Jawaddi Taksal, Gurdwara Gur Gian Prakash, 
Ludhiana.”? This newly discovered manuscript belonging to the nomadic 
class of Sikh traders, known as Vanjaras, illuminates the complex textual 
process underlying the formation of the Sikh canon. In addition to MS 
1245 and the Bahoval Pothi, the Vanjara Pothi must be regarded as one 
of the ‘working drafts’ prepared by different scribes under the direct 
supervision of Guru Arjan. In my earlier work, I have examined the 
place of MS 1245 in the process of canon formation in detail.“° The 
Bahoval Pothi is another such document, preserved in the library of Bhai 
Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan, New Delhi. In his description of this manuscript, 
Giani Mahan Singh treats it as a ‘preliminary draft’ that was used in the 
compilation of the Adi Granth.*! Indeed, the volume is known for its 
variant readings and does not follow the standard sequence of com- 
positions. It represents the fluid state from which the various structures 
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of organization and the final form of various hymns emerged in the first 
authoritative text of the Adi Granth. There are at least five handwritings 
to be seen in this pothi.*? 


INSCRIBING THE DIVINE WORD 


A close examination of the early manuscripts reveals that Guru Arjan 
worked on a number of pre-canonical texts to finally produce an author- 
itative text of the Adi Granth in 1604. The process does not seem to in- 
volve a linear mode of operation in any way, copying directly from one 
codex to another. Rather, a number of codices were being used simul- 
taneously during the redaction process to establish the canon. The texts 
were read and re-read frequently to arrive at the final reading. In the fol- 
lowing sections, therefore, we will examine this complex process through 
which the various compositions and structures of the Adi Granth achieved 
their final form. Throughout our discussion, we will focus our attention 
on the sequence of the Vanjara Pothi, along with frequent references to 
the Bahoval Pothi and MS 1245. The examination of the contents of 
these manuscripts places them in the following chronological order: MS 
1245 (ca. 1599 CE) is the oldest, followed by the Bahoval Pothi and the 
Vanjara Pothi. They provide traces of documentary evidence to build a 
skeletal picture of the process of canon formation. It is highly likely that 
there were other such manuscripts that have not survived. Here, we will 
collate certain textual readings from these manuscripts with those of the 
Kartarpur Bir and the standard version of the Adi Granth. This procedure 
will certainly help us understand the emerging structure of the Adi Granth. 

In my earlier study, I identified the fundamental aspects of Guru 
Arjan’s editorial policy as reflected in the actual processes by which he 
created an authoritative text of the Adi Granth. His five major guiding 
principles, which emerge from an analysis of his editorial decisions, were 
as follows: (1) doctrinal consistency, (2) the ideal of the balanced life, (3) 
the spirit of optimism, (4) the inclusive ideal, and (5) concern for a distinc- 
tive Sikh identity.93 In the Adi Granth, all the Gurus sign their com- 
positions ‘Nanak’ to stress unity and continuity with the founder of the 
tradition. The fundamental message of all the Gurus remains the same — 
that liberation can be achieved only through meditation on the Divine 
Name. The ideal of the balanced life and the note of optimism that Guru 
Nanak had struck in his works some seven decades ago are maintained 
as part of the overriding literary tone in the Adi Granth. The inclusion of 
the works of 15 medieval poet-saints, collectively known as the Bhagat 
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Bani (‘Utterances of the Devotees’, such as Kabir, Ravidas, Shaikh Farid, 
and so on), can be seen to reinforce an attitude of ecumenical acceptance 
in the historical context of Emperor Akbar’s policy of religious pluralism. 
This should not, however, suggest that the contents of the scripture might 
be seen as a compromise upon the idea of a distinctive Sikh identity. 
Rather, the Adi Granth has always served as the definitive statement of 
Sikhism’s unique spiritual stance. Indeed, the formal aspects of the texts 
of the Adi Granth, including their metrical, poetic, and linguistic struc- 
tures are fully at one with their theological content. All these aspects provide 
an internal unity to the Sikh scripture. 

As we have already seen, Guru Arjan composed his Bavan Akhari simul- 
taneously with the construction of the causeway to the Darbar Sahib. 
On the whole, the compilation process went hand in hand with other 
major institutional developments in the Sikh tradition. It was part of 
Guru Arjan’s proactive approach, as opposed to adopting reactive strategy 
in response to the circulation of spurious hymns by the Minas. 

Even a lay reader of the Sikh scripture cannot fail to acknowledge 
that it is a masterpiece of organization. This was the result of prodigious 
efforts by Guru Arjan, who had already made his mark as the mastermind 
behind all the building projects at Ramdaspur. He followed a well-defined 
pattern of organization that was seldom breached. The text of the Adi 
Granth is divided into three major sections. It begins with an introductory 
section containing the liturgical texts, and concludes with an epilogue 
comprising a group of miscellaneous works that could not be accom- 
modated in the middle section. The bulk of the material, however, is 
arranged in the middle section. The primary division of the middle section 
is based on ragas or musical modes, which number 31 in the standard 
version of the Adi Granth. Each raga has further subdivisions based on 
the length of the compositions, beginning with the shorter pad (‘verse/ 
word’) genre, followed by other poetic forms (astapadi or ‘octave’, chhant 
or ‘lyrical song’, and other longer works such as Guru Nanak’s Siddh Gost 
or ‘Discourse with the Siddhas’, Guru Amar Das’ Anand or ‘Hymn of 
Bliss’, and Guru Arjan’s Sublennd or ‘Pearl of Peace’), and ending with 
the longer var or ‘ballad’. The hymns in each of these categories are ar- 
ranged in such a way that the works of Guru Nanak are placed first and 
are followed by those of the later Gurus in the order of their succession. 
Similarly, the Bhagat Bani are arranged at the end of each raga-based 
section. In order to understand the evolution of the structure of the Adi 
Granth, let us look closely at the redaction process. 
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The introductory section of the standard version of the Adi Granth in- 
cludes three liturgical prayers: (1) Guru Nanak’s Fapu (or Fapyr, ‘Recitation’) 
is recited early in the morning; (2) five hymns of the So Dar (“That Doar’) 
text and four hymns of the So Purakh (‘That Being’) composition form 
part of the evening prayer; and (3) five hymns of the Sohia (‘Song of 
Praise’) text are recited at bedtime. The liturgical sections of both MS 
1245 and the Bahoval Pothi represent the pre-canonical stage. In MS 
1245 the Morning Prayer contains Guru Nanak’s Japu and the evening 
prayer consists of ‘So Dar and four hymns’ (sodaru thatha chare shabad). The 
late Evening Prayer Sohila is not to be found in MS 1245, while it is pre- 
sent in the Bahoval Pothi. Both these manuscripts show remarkable 
variation in the spellings of certain words of the Japu.** The situation of 
liturgical texts in the Vanjara Pothi is shown in Table 1. A careful look at 
the sequence of this pothi (1-8 and 31-34) indicates that the readings of 
the liturgical texts and other longer works were fixed first to achieve the 
final forms of these compositions. 

Most interestingly, the title Sodaru Panch Shabad in this volume is the 
same as that found in the Kartarpur manuscript. In my earlier work 
[have discussed in detail the fixing of the ‘Basic Invocation’ (Mul Mantar), 
the Early Morning Prayer (Japu), the Evening Prayer (So Dar Rahwras, 
‘Supplication at That Door’) and Guru Amar Das’ Anand (‘Hymn of Bliss’) 
in the Ramakali mode.*° At that time I used caution in suggesting that the 


Table 1. Liturgical Texts and Longer Works 


No. ‘, Composition No. of Verses + Folios 

1. Fapu | ff. 1-11b 

2 Sodaru Panch Sabad | ff. 11b-14a 

3: So Purakhu ff. 14a-16b 
4. Sohila ff. 16b-18b 
5. Ragu Ramakali Dakhani Oankar M1 ff. 18b-30b 
6. Ragu Ramakali M1 Sidh Gost ff. 30b-43b 
7s Ragu Gauri Bavan Akhan M5 ff. 43b-61a - 
8. Ragu Gauri Sukhmant M5 ff. 6la-109b . 
31. Ramakali Anandu M3 ff. 402b-412a 
39. Ragu Tukhari Barah Maha M1 . ff. 412a-416a 
33. Ragu Majh M5 Barah Maha —— fE 416b-421b 


34. Ragu Maru Solahe M1, M3, M4, M5 62 ff. 421b-525a 
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liturgical text of So Purakh (‘That Being’) became part of the Evening 
Order possibly during the last two years of Guru Arjan’s life. The reason 
for this caution was the absence of this text in the introductory section of 
the Kartarpur Bir. But this text is present in the beginning of the Vanjara 
Pothi. This raises an important question regarding its absence in the 
Kartarpur manuscript. 

The Bahoval Pothi does not have the normal set of Sodar and So Purakh 
texts in its liturgical section. Even the So Purakh hymn does not come 
immediately after the So Dar hymn in the beginning of the Asa section, as 
it comes in the standard version of the Adi Granth. Not surprisingly, 
Piar Singh remarks: “The writer of this [Bahoval] potht has not allowed 
the so purakh hymn of Asa Raga to interfere in between the first, so daru 
[sic] and the second sunz vada hymns in Raga Asa, as does [sic] in the ver- 
sion that is current at present. This shows a deep consciousness of the 
format on the part of the compiler.” Here, Piar Singh has missed the 
opportunity to closely examine Guru Arjan’s editorial interventions in 
the process of canon formation. There is-no doubt that the fifth Guru 
consciously diverged from the normal pattern of arrangement of hymns 
by the Gurus (according to chronological sequence of their authors) when 
he took the decision to include the So Purakh hymn after the So Dar text. 
But he did so to achieve a theological coherence, since the So Purakh text 
reveals the nature of the Supreme Being, who answers the prayers of his 
devotees seeking divine grace by singing eternally at his door (So Dar).3” 

The issue of the absence of the So Purakh text in the Kartarpur Manu- 
script may be addressed as follows. The writing in the Kartarpur volume 
was done in a discontinuous manner, moving between sections rather 
than strictly seriatim. The five hymns of the Evening Prayer (sodaru panch 
shabad) were written in folios 50/1-51/2 in one sitting, followed by the 
inscription of the scribal formula ‘by the grace of the True Gurw’ (satgur 
prasad) at the completion of the text at the end of the page.*8 The original 
form of the Evening Prayer contained only these five hymns of the So Dar 
text, three of them by Guru Nanak and one each by the fourth and the 
fifth Gurus.°? Bhai Gurdas testifies to the tradition of its being sung in 
Sikh worship during the Kartarpur period of Guru Nanak’s life.t° In the 
Kartarpur Bir, the five hymns of the Sohia text (sohtla thatha arati panch 
shabad) began in folio 52/1 and concluded in folio 52/2 with the scribal 
formula saigur prasadi at the end. These liturgical texts were apparently 
written much earlier, when the project of the making of the Sikh scripture 
was first undertaken. The addition of the So Purakh text to the evening 
prayer was done much later at the instance of Guru Arjan.*! It was 
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written in the Vanjara Pothi in the final sequence, but it was not possible 
to include it in the Kartarpur Manuscript because there was no space 
left between the So Dar and the Sohila texts. This is the only possible ex- 
planation for its omission. An early 17th century manuscript of the 
Kartarpur tradition (Punjabi University Museum MS 8) contains the 
liturgical text of So Purakh, signifying that it was written at a time when 
the expanded version of the Evening Order had come into vogue.*? Not- 
ably, the So Purakh text is also to be found in Baba Ram Rai’s bir (1659), 
which belongs to the Kartarpur tradition.? Similarly, the Amritsar Pothi 
(1654) from the Lahore tradition, which was copied from the manuscript 
written by Bura Sandhu (1605), contains the So Purakh text in its expanded 
version of the liturgical section.* 


The Middle Section 


The middle section contains the bulk of the material, which is divided 
into 31 major ragas in the standard version of the Adi Granth. The funda- 
mental question that arises is the rationale behind this organizing prin- 
ciple. In order to find the answer to this question, we need to examine 
closely the sequence of the ragas in the available pre-canonical texts. 
The final sequence of the raga sections was certainly established before 
the Vanjara Pothi was written. The raga sections of both MS 1245 and 
the Bahoval Pothi reflect the pre-canonical stage, showing a different 
order of the ragas. Although a total of 30 major ragas are to be found in 
MS 1245, certain ragas such as Sorathi, Kalayan, and Natnarain are placed 
as 11th, 12th, and 13th in the present sequence while they appear as 9th, 
29th, and 19th in the standard version of the Adi Granth. The Bahoval 
Pothi does not even contain all the 30 major ragas. Its sequence runs as 
follows: Siri-ragu, Majh, Gaur, Ramakali, Asa, Maru, Tukhan, Kedara, Fattsin, 
Bairari, Mali-gaura, Bihagara, Kalayan, Natnarain, Devgandhari, Gond, Bilaval- 
gond, Tilang, Todi, Basant, Hindol, Kanara, Vadahans, Prabhati, and Sorath, 
followed by the available vars and the compositions of the epilogue. 

In the first place, the raga organization of the Adi Granth presents an 
excellent combination of lyrical and rational elements, reflecting Guru 
Arjan’s deep understanding of contemporary musical traditions. He 
evidently established the sequence of the ragas after working on a number 
of early traditions. It is commonly held in Indian musical tradition that 
the most important periods of the 24 hours of day and night are sunrise 
and sunset. From this musical perspective, it is quite understandable why 
Guru Arjan placed the Sim raga (performed at sunset) at the beginning of 
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the Adi Granth, and why he placed the Prabhati raga (performed at sunrise) 
at the end of the scripture. In this way, he may have reiterated the spirit 
of optimism as the final goal of the Adi Granth. The Vanjara Pothi con- 
tains all the 30 ragas in the order of the standard sequence except the 
final raga, Vibhas Prabahat, a combined (sankar) raga which is in common 
with the Kartarpur manuscript but appears as Prabhati Vibhas in the stand- 
ard version of the Adi Granth (this is, however, a minor reversal of the 
order of two ragas in a combined melodic pattern). The final sequence 
highlights the point that the performance of the Sin raga at sunset prepares 
one for the dark night of the Sorathi raga, representing the worldly powers 
in life, whereas the Prabhati raga shows the light at the end of the tunnel 
at sunrise. Once the sequence of the ragas was fixed in the first author- 
itative text, it was not possible for the scribes to break it in any way in the 
later manuscripts of the Adi Granth. : 

Secondly, Guru Nanak and the succeeding Gurus laid great emphasis 
on the performance of those ragas that produced a balanced effect on 
the minds of both listeners and performers. Any raga that aroused passion 
of any kind was not selected as the carrier of their message. For instance, 
there are still some musicians who believe that Dipak raga generates fire 
if correctly performed. Whether it is true or not, this raga is not used 
independently in the Adi Granth. It is, however, used as Gauri-dipaki in 
the mixed form (sankar raga) so that its extreme effect is toned down. 
The resulting form is most suitable for the creation of a reflective mood.*5 
In particular, Gauri-dipaki is employed in the opening hymn of the bedtime 
prayer Sohila, thereby conjuring up a sense of light that flickers in darkness, 
of mystery and apprehension (in the context of an immanent death sym- 
bolized as a wedding in the text) which are steadied by faith and fearles- 
sness.* Similarly, Hindol is not used independently in the Adi Granth 
but appears in the mixed form as Basant-hindol. Whereas Basant raga is 
associated with the coming of the spring season, Hindol expresses a jubilant 
mode, creating an atmosphere of passion and joy. Literally, the word 
hindol means ‘swing’, and it refers to the ‘swing’ of Krishna. In the musical 
setting of this raga, the gopis (‘cowherd girls’) move the swing with passion 
while Krishna plays his transverse flute to create a mood of amorous 
love. A considerable number of hymns in the Bahoval Pothi are recorded 
independently under the title of the Hindol raga.*”7 Those hymns appear 
under the title of Basant-hindol in the final version of the Adi Granth.*® 
These changes in the titles illuminate the implicit editorial principles, 
reflecting Guru Arjan’s choice of only those ragas that produced a gentle 
tonal effect in the mind. 
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Thirdly, gender-based classification of the Goindval,pothis was not 
accepted in the first canonical text of the Adi Granth. Indeed, the final 
sequence of the ragas was carefully worked out after blending a number 
of popular forms and regional varieties from the existing musical system 
of North, India at that time. In doing so Guru Arjan had created a 
theological and musicological coherence in the very structure of the Adi 
Granth. The division of the first canonical text into 30 ragas may have 
been inspired by the system of ‘30 gramaragas’ developed in the musical 
treatise Brhad-desi by sage Matanga in the late 10th century.*? Further, 
the time theory of the Indian musical system divides day and night into 
eight pahars or watches. Each pahar is further divided into seven and a 
half gharis, thereby dividing each day and night into sixty gharis. A time- 
unit of one ghari being equal to 24 minutes, the performance of 30 ragas 
during a day and a night offers each raga a set time of two gharis or 
48 minutes.°° Furthermore, Frederic Pincott suggested in the late 19th 

‘century that the arrangement of the hymns of the Adi Granth into 30 
major ragas ‘exactly correspond with the 30 semitones of the Indian 
stabaka, or musical staff, reckoning the minor intervals as single tones’.>! 

- Fourthly, a close look at the raga sections of the Vanjara Pothi reveals 
that each raga section contains a set of six hymns (chaupadas, or ‘four- 
verse compositions’) by Guru Nanak (M 1) or Guru Ram Das (M4) in 
the musical category of gharu | (‘house 1’, that is, “drum beat/clef 1’) in 
the style of the particular performance used in devotional singing. The 
plan was thus to organize the hymns in ‘clusters of sixes’ (chhakas) according 
to the ascending order of 17 musical categories (gharu 1, 2, 3, 4,... 17) in 
the process of canonization. It is no wonder that at a number of places in 
the Kartarpur Bir and the Bahoval Pothi, the totals are found indicated 
+n chhakas. The order of the six hymns in each raga section of the Vanjara 
Pothi tallies exactly with the order found in the standard version of the 
Adi Granth. 

Finally, it should be emphasized here that the final version of the Sikh 
scripture contains 31 major ragas, along with an equal number of regional 
varieties. The last raga, Faijavanti, is the contribution of the ninth Guru, 
Tegh Bahadur. No other Guru has employed this raga for his com- 
positions. The final position of the Jaijavanti raga was fixed only after ex- 
perimentation with two different positions in the raga sequence of the 
Adi Granth. In certain manuscripts, Jayavanti comes after the Jaitsart 
mode, while in some other instances it comes after the Gauri mode.*? 
Faijavanti is a highly majestic raga that is assigned to the night hours. Its 
performance is associated with the feeling of victory (jaz jaz) over 
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temptations. With its final position in the. raga sequence, the cycle of 
time is complete... 


Fixing the chhants and astapadis In the structure of any given raga, the 
hymns of the Gurus in the standard version of the Adi Granth are divided 
into subsections of chaupadas (‘four-verse compositions’), astapadis (‘eight- 
verse compositions’), chhants (‘six-verse lyrical songs’), longer works, and 
vars (‘ballads’). ‘This sequence is different from the two available Goindval 
pothis, where chhants come before the astapadis. Similarly, the Vanjara 
Pothi reflects the earlier convention of the Goindval pothis. Clearly, the 
criterion of length is followed in this early arrangement, where chhants 
are followed by the longer astapadis and karahale (‘ten-verse compositions 
of camel tunes’). 

In this context, Gurinder Singh Mann raises an important question: 
‘In the Kartarpur Pothi, unlike the Goindval Pothis, the chhants are 
placed after astapadis. It is not clear why this was done, since the astapadis 
(eight stanzas of four verses each) are longer than the chhants (four stanzas 
of six verses each), and, given the criterion of length, should have followed 
them.’°? The reason for this change seems.to be linked to a concern with 
creating a balance between the classical and folk traditions. Since 
chaupadas and astapadis are sung in the classical ragas, they are put to- 
gether in the beginning of the raga. The last part belongs to the folk 
tradition, in which chhants and vars are put together along with longer 
works meant for recitation only. It is not simply the criterion of increasing 
length of compositions that is followed in the structure of the Adi Granth. 
Rather, it is the creating of a theological and musicological coherence in 
the final sequence. That is, classical and folk tunes were employed side 
by side so that both styles of singing are balanced in the musical perform- 
ance. ‘This was done keeping in mind the sociological significance of the 
folk traditions. The primary intention of the Gurus was to ‘reach out’ to 
various audiences from different parts of India through the medium of 
different musical styles popular among those audiences. 

Further, Mann raises another significant point about the position of 
Guru Amar Das’s Anand after the astapadis in the Ramakali raga: 


The most noticeable such shift is that of the Anand of Guru Amardas, in rag 
Ramkali. This composition is included in the grouping of the longer compositions 
in the Goindval Pothis (folio 80) and MS 1245 (folio 881) but is recorded at the 
end of the subsection on the astapadis in the Kartarpur Pothi (folio 697). The 
reason for this alteration is not clear. 
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The ‘reason for this alteration’ is intimately linked with Guru Arjan’s 
editorial perspective. First, the text of the Anand commands a particular 
prominence in Sikh ritual and liturgy. ‘The first five stanzas and the last 
of this text are sung at the conclusion of every Sikh ceremony. In par- 
ticular, Sikh musicians (ragis) sing the first stanza in Ramakali raga in its 
classical form while the remaining ones are sung in folk tunes.” This is 
the main reason for placing this liturgical text immediately after the 
astapadis. Second, Guru Amar Das’ composition of ‘Bliss’ (Anand) is juxta- 
posed with the text of the Saddu (‘Call’), that is, Sundar’s dirge on the 
third Guru’s death. This juxtaposition illuminates Guru Arjan’s editorial 
insight, stressing the ‘ideal of the balanced life’, in which the sad and the 
joyous are subtly interwoven with the moods of yearning and rejoicing.”® 
Third, Saddu is a folk genre that is followed by lyrical songs (chhants) of 
joy to cultivate. optimistic spirit. Finally, the position of Guru Amar Das’ 
Anand in the Ramakali raga highlights the most significant point that even 
seemingly straightforward structure of the Adi Granth can hold big sur- 
prises if one fails to pay close attention to the liturgical and literary context 
of the texts in which they are used. 


Fixing the titles of certain works The Vanjara Pothi reflects the earlier 
sequence of certain titles arranged on the basis of common themes. Some 
of these titles deserve special attention. For instance, the titles Dhamal 
and Vichar do not occur in the standard version of the Adi Granth. The 
first title refers to musical style of dhamal in which the drumbeats followed 
a particular rhythm of dhamar tal in the performance. It was a popular 
folk style in those days in north India. This folk style is commonly sung at 
the time of weddings or on other happy occasions. The second title refers 
to the khayal style with its allowable freedom. Both these musical styles 
are much more jubilant as compared to the dhurpad style which is slower, 
much less ornamented and more sedate than the ‘hayal style. In Sikh 
musicology, the word dhurpad is a combination of two words dhur and 
pad, signifying the ‘melodious vibration of divine origin’.°’ It refers to 
the sacred context of devotional ‘singing of the hymns’ (shabad kirtan) in 
Sikh worship. 

The primary objective of Sikh kirtan is spiritual discipline. That 1s 
why it is kept free of secular characteristics that may be in vogue at any 
given time. Any kind of music that might contribute to the arousal of 
sensuality has no place in the Sikh tradition. In fact, devotional music 
‘gradually washes the inner consciousness’ and one becomes ‘holy and 
spotless through the power of kirtan’.°® In this context, Guru Arjan 
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proclaims: “Blessed are the notes of those ragas which put the mind in a 
tranquil mood.”*? Evidently, music is a divine gift that finds an echo in 
the hearts and minds of the people. As such, it is used with the Divine 
Word as an aid to ethical and spiritual development. Thus any musical 
style that arouses passion of any kind was not acceptable to Guru Arjan. 
That is why the titles Dkamal and Vichar were not retained in the Adi 
Granth, although the texts under these titles were included in the Bilaval 
mode.® Similarly, the title Var Likhe (‘Days Written’) was changed to Var 
Sat (‘Seven Days’) in the Bilaval raga, while the heading Thitin (“Lunar 
Dates’) appear in the Gauri mode. The remaining two titles of Patti Likhi 
(“Thus was Slate Written’) and Patti (‘Acrostic Song’) were recorded 
in the Asa raga in the standard version of the Adi Granth. The changes 
made in the headings of these works clearly indicate the minute details of 
the redaction process. Evidently Guru Arjan’s literary talent was at work 
behind this whole process of refinement. ; 


Fixing the longer works The longer works in the Adi Granth are obviously 
compositions of great maturity. They reflect gradual progression of thought 
on certain important themes. Some of them occupy a special place in 
Sikh liturgy and are recited as part of the daily routine. Their canonical 
forms emerged after serious reflection. The standardization of the text of 
Bavan Akhan, for instance, is quite illuminating when we look at the variant 
readings of MS 1245, Bahoval Pothi and the Vanjara Pothi. It is Guru 
Arjan’s composition on ‘52 Letters’ (Bavan Akhan), the traditional number 
of Sanskrit vowels, single consonants, and diphthongs. It is in the form 
of an acrostic, propounding philosophical and religious themes and 
doctrines. In its basic structure, this composition comprises 55 stanzas 
(pauris) of eight lines each, preceded by shaloks, all of which are couplets 
except the one preceding the last stanza, which is of four lines. Besides, 
there is an additional couplet following the first stanza that serves the 
purpose of a refrain (rahau).§! In the standard version of the Adi Granth 
there is an opening shalok of nine lines, which is repeated at the end of 
this composition as well. An editorial note by Guru Arjan instructs the 
reader to recite specifically the opening shalok at the end of the com- 
position as well, since it is recorded in both places. The editorial note 
reads: ‘Read this shalok at the beginning and at the end (ehu shalok adi anti 
parhana)’. : 

The opening shalok of Bavan Akhari, beginning with the line — ‘The 
divine Guru is my mother, the divine Guru is my father, and the divine 
Guru is my Transcendent Lord and Master (gurdev mata gurdev pita gurdev 
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suami paramesura)’ is not to be found in the beginning of the Bahoval Pothi. 
Later on, a different scribe inserted this shalok at the end of the text (folio 
305) along with the editorial note. Notably, the handwriting of this shalok 
(along with the editorial instruction) tallies exactly with the writing style 
of the primary scribe of the Kartarpur Bir.®? Evidently, Bhai Gurdas 
wrote it under the direction of Guru Arjan. In contrast with the stand- 
ard version, this composition comes after Guru Arjan’s Sukhmanzi in the 
Bahoval Pothi. In MS 1245, however, the opening shalok is not repeated 
at the end in folio 272b. Obviously the decision to repeat the first shalok 
at the end of the composition was taken by Guru Arjan when he fixed 
the final reading of this composition. This standard version of Bavan Akhan 
may be seen in the Vanjara Pothi and the Kartarpur Bir. G. S. ‘Talib has 
suggested that the opening shalok is repeated at the close of the compos- 
ition because ‘it has an incantatory quality as a mantra’.®* The thematic 
analysis of this shalok in the total context of the Bavan Akhani, however, 
reveals that by repeating it Guru Arjan put emphasis on the reality of the 
divine Guru (gurdev, the keyword of the opening shalok), in contrast to 
the unreality of worldly relations such as father, mother, friends, and so 
on. Traditionally, the Bavan Akhar is recited at the time of death of'a dear 
one to console the bereaved family members. The repetition of the open- 
ing shalok awakens people to the reality that the Eternal Guru is the only 
true support at the beginning as well as at the end of life. 

The Vanjara Pothi contains 62 solahas (‘16-stanza compositions’) in 
total: 22 by Guru Nanak, 24 by Guru Amar Das, 2 by Guru Ram Das, 
and 14 by Guru Arjan. These are the exact numbers and order to be 
found in the standard version of the Adi Granth. Here lies a striking text- 
ual issue: one such hymn beginning with the line — “The Creator 1s limitless 
in his power’ (kudarati karanatharu apara). This hymn is recorded under the 
symbol of Guru Arjan in MS 1245 (folio 1001a). Similarly, it appears in 
the Bahoval Pothi under the title Maru Pandrah Mahala 5 in folio 544, 
signifying that the number of stanzas in this hymn is 15 rather than 16. 
The standard version also has only 15 stanzas of this hymn. There is a 
marginal note in the Kartarpur Bir (folio 778/2), specifying that ‘the 
right place of 22nd solaha belongs to Guru Nanak’s hymn, which is cur- 
rently located in folio 800” (22 bathavan solaha pati 800 sahi hai/ mahale 1/ 
pahale ka). The editorial comment in the index in folio 16/1 further clarifies 
that the ‘hymn (kudarati karanaiharu apara) of folio 799 should come at 
number 22’. Clearly, these editorial notes indicate that it was Guru Arjan 
who took the decision to assign the authorship of this hymn to Guru 
Nanak. I have examined this issue in detail in my earlier work.®* In the 
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Vanjara Pothi this hymn comes in at number 22 among Guru Nanak’s 
hymns (folios 456b—458a). Thus the canonical forms of the Maru Solahas 
were established by the time this Pothi was written. 


Fixing the 22 Vars (‘ballads’) A var or ‘ballad’ may be defined as an old 
form of Punjabi narrative poetry highlighting the exploits and acts of 
heroism and chivalry. On the psychological plane the struggle is between 
the good and evil propensities in human nature.® The var of the Adi 
Granth is a distinctive genre, which is constituted by a series of stanzas 
(pauris). Each pauri is preceded by a number of subsidiary stanzas called 
shalok. The Adi Granth shalok is normally a classical two-line prosodic 
form allowing a variety of metrical arrangements, including variation 
in the number of lines.®° Originally the vars contained only the stanzas 
(pauris) to which shaloks were affixed during Guru Arjan’s period. On 
the issue of fixing the vars, Piar Singh has made an important observation: 
“The compilation of the vars, it appears, took place separately and there- 
after they were assigned to their respective ragas.’®7 Presumably, the 
sequence of the vars in the Vanjara Pothi reflects the standard pattern 
established for the first time. 

There are some significant textual issues related to the strategy of 
fixing the vars in the Adi Granth. In the first place, the vars in MS 1245 
are still in their pre-canonical stage. For instance, the shaloks preceding 
the pauris are not assigned their proper authorship — such as M1, M2, 
M3, M4, and M5. In certain cases, the shaloks have yet to be selected for 
the pauris. The most striking examples may be seen in folios 482b, 483a, 
and 483b of MS 1245, where there are blank spaces to be filled in with 
the shaloks for the pauris numbering 18, 20, and 21 respectively in Guru 
Amar Das’ Var Gwari. These blank spaces clearly illuminate the textual 
process of the vars being fixed for the first time in MS 1245. There is 
another significant editorial instruction in Guru Nanak’s Var Malar to 
shift a new stanza of Guru Arjan numbering 28 to the place of Guru 
Nanak’s stanza numbering 27 and vice versa, showing the work in progress 
towards fixing the final reading of this text.® 

Secondly, only four vars in the Bahoval Pothi — namely Guru Nanak’s 
Var Asa (folios 449-456), Guru Amar Das’ Var Maru (folios 546-554), 
Guru Arjan’s Maru Var Dakhane (folios 554-563), and Guru Ram Das’ 
Var Bthagara (folios 597-602) — are to be found in the appropriate raga 
sections. The remaining 17 vars are put together in one cluster (folios 
774-930) before the epilogue of the volume. Guru Amar Das’? Var Suhi is 
not to be found in this pothi, since the whole raga section is missing in 
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-the volume. The scribe of the Bahoval Pothi normally adds the formula 
mukki (‘{the var] has ended’) at the end of the var, signifying that the task 
of fixing the final reading of this text has been accomplished. This he 
does to other works as well when all the compositions in a particular 
section have been put together at their proper places. 

Thirdly, there are only four vars in the Bahoval Pothi that are assigned 
the specific heroic tunes (dhunis) to which they are supposed to be sung. 
These are as follows: Sikandar Biraham ki Var ki Dhuni for Guru Amar Das’ 
Var Gujari, Rai Mahame Hasan ki Dhuni for Guru Ram Das’ Var Sarang, 
Ranai Kailas ki Dhuni for Guru Nanak’s Var Malar, and Jodhai Vire Purbant 
ki Dhuni for Guru Amar Das’ Var Ramakali. In the case of MS 1245, seven 
vars are assigned the heroic tunes, although most of the time they are 
mentioned only in the index. In the two cases of Guru Nanak’s Var Malar 
and Guru Ram Das’ Var Vadahans, however, the tunes are specifically 
stated at the beginning of their texts in addition to the index entries. In 
the Vanjara Pothi, however, eight vars are assigned the heroic tunes. 
The only missing heroic tune is that of Guru Ram Das’ Var Sarang, which 
leaves the Vanjara Pothi one short of the Kartarpur Bir and the standard 
version of the Adi Granth, both of which have nine specific heroic tunes 
assigned to nine different vars.” 

Fourthly, there is no recording of such words as ‘sudh’ (‘correct’) or 
sudh kichai (‘make corrections’) at the end of the vars in the Bahoval Pothi, 
MS 1245, and the Vanjara Pothi, reflecting the pre-canonical nature 
of these documents. This convention was used for the first time in the 
Kartarpur manuscript by Guru Arjan to mark his personal approval of 
the content, form, and organization of the vars in particular raga sections. 
This is quite evident from the inscription of ‘sudh’ in the margins at the 
end of 16 vars in the Kartarpur Bir.”! It also highlights the editorial pro- 
cess through which the blank spaces in the vars of MS 1245, and the 
missing heroic tunes of both the Bahoval Pothi and the Vanjara Pothi, 
were duly filled in in the Kartarpur volume. Even the titles of shaloks 
(M1, M2, M3, M4, and M5) were inserted in the Kartarpur manuscript 
in between the lines with a fine pen.”? 

Finally, the sequence of the vars in the Vanjara Pothi points to. the 
order in which they were fixed for the first time. The celebrated Asa ki Var 
of Guru Nanak has always enjoyed a prominent place in Sikh liturgy. It 
was thus natural to fix its canonical form first by assigning to it the heroic 
tune of a popular ballad of the stump-armed (tunda) Asraj, the son of a 
king named Sarang, who fought a battle against his stepbrothers to win 
the throne of his father. It is instructive to note here that this heroic tune 
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is not to be found in the text of Var Asa in the Bahoval Pothi. Clearly, the 
tradition of singing the Var Asa to the heroic tune of a popular ballad on 
stump-armed Asraj (Tundaz Asrajat kk Dhuni) became popular during Guru 
Arjan’s period. After fixing the Gurus’ ballads in a chronological order, 
Guru Arjan composed his Var Basant at the end. Unlike other vars of the 
Gurus, this var consists of only three stanzas. It was followed by a ballad 
in the Ramakali mode by two Sikh bards, Rai Balwand and Satta Dum. 
In fact, Guru Arjan’s Var Basant provided the model for the ‘Ballad of 
Coronation’ (Tzkke ki Var) by Balvand and Satta in much the same way as 
his 20 panegyrics provided the model for the panegyrics by the bards 
(Bhattan de Savayye) in praise of the Gurus. This final sequence of 22 ballads 
became current among the Sikh scribes, who took extraordinary care to 
copy them down in that order in their collections of gurbani. This fact 
may be noted from the index folio of the Adi Granth manuscript, written 
by Ram Rai in sambat 1749 (1692), where the same sequence is described 
under the title of Bandhe Varan ka (‘The Fixed Order of Ballads’).’3 This 
is, however, not the order in which they occur in the standard version of 
the Adi Granth. There, they are recorded according to their proper place 
in different raga sections. 


Fixing the Bhagat Bani The inclusion of the Bhagat Bani in the Adi Granth 
illuminates the process of scriptural adaptation in the Sikh tradition. The 
selection logic favours those poems of the medieval Bhagats that stress 
the notion of nirguna religiosity and social equality, and are in general 
conformity with the Sikh Gurus’ line of thinking. It should, however, be 
pointed out that this selection was not made exclusively on the basis of 
identity with the teachings of the Gurus, for there is difference as well as 
identity. This is quite evident from the verses of the poet-saints that 
received direct comments from the Gurus at certain points. For instance, 
the Gurus differ from both Kabir and Shaikh Farid on the issue of the 
primacy of divine grace over personal effort in spiritual progress. The 
Sikh view of divine grace requires one to believe that the whole of one’s 
spiritual progress is a matter of divine grace, not of one’s efforts alone. 
Thus, in their comments on the verses of the poet-saints, the Gurus em- 
phasize that God’s gifts are not ultimately dependent upon the merit of 
an individual. Divine grace is ultimately fundamental, but is a mystery. 
Similarly, the Gurus did not accept the ideals of self-mortification and 
asceticism held by Shaikh Farid. These additional reflections of the Gurus 
were crucial for shaping the emerging Sikh identity. They play an 
important role in defining what it means to be a Sikh in relation to the 
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ideals held in common by the Sants, Sufis and Bhagats. These points 
become clear from the Gurus’ comments on the verses of Shaikh Farid, 
Kabir, Dhanna, and Surdas. In fact, the net effect of the Gurus’ comments 
on the Bhagats is to cement the Bhagat Bani firmly in the Sikh scripture.”4 

It is instructive to note that the hymns of the Bhagats are still in their 
pre-canonical stage in the Vanjara Pothi. They are not arranged in any 
set order. As compared to the 243 shaloks of Kabir in the standard version 
of the Adi Granth, only 81 shaloks are to be found in this volume, followed 
by two blank spaces. However, Shaikh Farid’s 130 shaloks are recorded 
completely. Most interestingly, Guru Arjan’s comment on Surdas is re- 
corded under the title Sarang Surdas Fi Mahala 5 on folios 765a and 765b.”° 
However, the single line of Surdas’ hymn (chhadi mani han bimukhan ko 
sang, ‘Soul, turn your back on those who shun the Lord’) is not to be 
found there. This omission throws an interesting light on the textual 
problem of the incomplete nature of Surdas’ hymn, the first line of which 
is recorded in the Kartarpur Manuscript in the Sarang mode, followed by 
Guru Arjan’s comment on Surdas. Clearly, Guru Arjan took the decision 
to include the single line later on to provide the context for his comment. m 

Further, Mira Bai’s hymn is another textual problem in Adi Granth 
studies that has drawn great scholarly attention. This hymn is not to be 
found in the Maru raga section in the Vanjara Pothi, although it appears 
in the Bahoval Pothi (folio 566). It found its place in the Kartarpur 
Manuscript much later. However, it was subsequently deemed unworthy 
of inclusion and was deleted with a pen. Not surprisingly, it is not to be 
found in the earliest extant manuscript of the Kartarpur tradition (Punjabi 
University Museum MS 8) that was apparently prepared during Guru 
Arjan’s period.’’ 

Finally, there is Guru Arjan’s hymn in the middle of the two hymns 
by Dhanna in the standard version of the Adi Granth.’® It is included in 
a section marked Asa Bani Bhagat Dhanne ji ki (‘Bhagat Dhanna’s utterances 
in the Asa mode’), and therefore it is understood as a comment on Dhanna. 
The position of this hymn in the Vanjara Pothi is, however, slightly dif- 
ferent. The hymns of the poet-saints in the Asa mode appear at two dif- 
ferent places (folios 689a—696b and folios 766b—768b) in this volume. 
Guru Arjan’s hymn is recorded at the end of Ragu Asa Bani Bhagatan Kt 
(folios 696a-b), without attribution, after Ravidas’ hymn. Dhanna’s two 
hymns appear separately (folios 766b-767b) along with Shaikh Farid’s 
hymns. Obviously, Guru Arjan took the conscious decision to place his 
hymn in between Dhanna’s two hymns in Asa mode in the Kartarpur 
Bir. This may in fact reveal a response to a contemporary situation in 
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which a large number of Jats were attracted towards the Sikh faith, fol- 
lowing the example of the various followers of other poet-saints. They 
were apparently becoming Sikhs because of the universal appeal of the 
Gurus’ message and specifically their emphasis upon equality. On the 
whole the Vanjara Pothi offers important insights with regard to the inte- 
gration of the Bhagat Bani in the Adi Granth. 


Epilogue to the Adi Granth: Miscellaneous Traditions 


The final section includes an epilogue comprising of miscellaneous works 
that could not be accommodated in the middle section. It concludes with 
Guru Arjan’s Mundavani (‘Closing Seal’) and his final shalok of gratitude, 
followed by the controversial text Raga-mala (‘garland of ragas’). Most 
interestingly, the concluding section of the Vanjara Pothi is not yet fixed, 
nor is its content determined. It reflects the early fluid stage in the textual 
process when the decision to include the panegyrics by the Sikh bards 
and some other compositions was not yet taken. Indeed, the epilogue is 
still in the process of evolving. Its contents in the Vanjara Pothi are shown 
in Table 2. 

Interestingly, the last composition, Sahansar Nama, was added later on 
with a different pen. It consists of 82 stanzas that are extra-canonical. It 
enlists the different names of God frequently used in the Vaishnava and 
Nath traditions. It was certainly taken from the text of the Pran Sangalt 
(‘Chain of Breath’) attributed to Guru Nanak.’9 Originally, it was written | 
under the title of M1, but later on it was covered with the deletion-paste 
(hartal) and number ‘6’ was written over the number ‘1’. It was consciously 
done to attribute this composition to Guru Hargobind. However, the 
number ‘1’ can still be seen under the paste. The Sikh hagiographical 
accounts, particularly the Puratan janamsakhis, do refer to the Pran Sangali 
as being composed by Guru Nanak in Sri Lanka (Ceylon). Each of its 


Table 2. Epilogue of the Vanjara Pothi 


No. Composition Verses Folios 
111 Chaubole M5 I-11 ff. 793a—793b 
112 Phunahe M5 1-23 ff. 793b—797a 
113 Savayye Sri Mukhvak M5 1-20 ff. 797-802a 
114 Salok Sahaskriti M5 1--67 ff. 802b-81 1b 
115 M5 Gatha 1-24 ff. 811b-813b 


116 Sahansar Nama Dakhani M1/6 — 1-82 ff. 814a-820b 
ET eC e820 
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chapters contains the Guru’s response to a question raised by Raja 
Shivnabh of Singladip (Sri Lanka).®" The major part of this text, however, 
is an exposition of the hatha yoga technique, which obviously cannot be 
the work of Guru Nanak. 

Tradition records that when Guru Arjan was compiling the Adi 
Granth, he came to know about this composition by Guru Nanak. He 
dispatched a learned Sikh, Bhai Paira Mokha, to Singladip to bring back 
a copy of the manuscript of Pran Sangali, then in the possession of the des- 
cendants of Raja Shivnabh. The copy he brought was scrutinized by 
Guru Arjan and adjudged spurious.®! Interestingly, the title Pran Sangalt 
Mahala 1 has been inscribed in Arabic letters in the Kartarpur Bir on 
folio 963/1, but there is no such text to be found there.®? The rest of the 
page is totally blank. The presence of the text of Sahansar Nama in the 
Vanjara Pothi throws an interesting light on the strength of the popular 
tradition that sorne portions of Pran Sangali were indeed available to Guru 
Arjan. He made the final decision to exclude the 82 stanzas of Sahansar 
Nama from the first authoritative text of the Adi Granth. 

Notably, the Bahoval Pothi contains the Raga-mala at the end, signify- 
ing that this text was on the agenda much earlier than tradition would 
have us believe. It was included in the Kartarpur Bir with the intention 
of highlighting the distinctiveness of the ragas in the Adi Granth in the 
context of the prevailing musical tradition. It certainly helps to illuminate 
certain characteristic features of the Sikh approach towards the ragas. 
For instance, its text follows the raga-ragini-putra classification of six- 
five-eight (six head ragas, each having five female raginis and eight sons, 
that is, 6+30+48 = 84), giving rise to a total of 84 ragas. There is no such 
system in the Adi Granth, where all the major ragas appear under the 
same title of Raga, not under the title of Ragini. Only one-fourth of the 
raga-mala list is accepted in the Sikh tradition. Therefore, the exclusion 
of 63 ragas of the Raga-mala, which are not employed in the Adi Granth, 
may reveal the choices made by the Gurus. An understanding of the 
musical system of the Raga-mala enables one to explore the spiritual ethos 
of the Adi Granth.® 

The apocryphal texts of the Banno version of the Adi Granth (two 
sets of shaloks attributed to Guru Nanak, Ratan-mala and Hakikat Rah 
Mukam) are not to be found in the Bahoval Pothi. Although Ratan-mala 
appears in MS 1245 (folio 1257a), it was not included in the Kartarpur 
Bir due to its emphasis upon hatha-yoga ideals.®+ In fact, the earliest 
example of the Banno recension appeared in 1642, in the Khara Mangat 
area, long after Guru Arjan’s death. Elsewhere, I have proposed the 
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hypothesis that the Banno tradition represents the union of Hindali, Udasi, 
Bhatra, and brahminical interests. It supplements the factor of external 
interference by the Mughal officials with the internal pressure created 
within the Sikh community as a result of disagreements over Guru Arjan’s 
editing principles. It is not simply a conspiracy theory, but a radical hy- 
pothesis that illuminates the power struggle between different groups 
within the Panth over the text of the Adi Granth.®5 


QUEST FOR A LETTER-PERFECT TEXT 


From a theoretical perspective, notions of a definitive body of texts pre- 
suppose a group of people who have such texts in memory, a system of 
training whereby these documents are transmitted to others, and the 
commitment of substantial amounts of time to memorizing and reciting. ® 
To put pen to paper may seem merely to put oral tradition into writing, 
but it also concretizes a particular mode of transmission of the Sikh teach- 
ings. All these factors in turn imply an institution prioritising the preser- 
vation of a substantial textual tradition. That is, when the texts are written, 
a settled institution provides a place where the documents can be stored.®” 
Moreover, a written tradition requires a large number of people whose 
main activitiy is the copying of texts. The existence of textual specialists 
and scribes in turn implies considerable economic resources, including 
both an organized and wealthy Sikh Panth at Ramdaspur to support 
such communities of scholars and also wealth to obtain the necessary 
materials needed for scholarly work, such as properly gathered and pre- 
pared sets of paper to write on, ink, and writing instruments. Ramdaspur 
had indeed become the central institution for Sikh scribal activities. 

The creation of the Adi Granth evidently owes much to the enormous 
energies of Guru Arjan. He prepared an authoritative text in response to 
the process of-consolidation of the Sikh tradition taking place within the 
larger context of doctrinal and institutional developments in his times. 
He used the best possible words to crystallize the divine message. Indeed, 
his intention was to create a letter-perfect text for the Sikh community.®8 
He carefully directed the whole operation of recording the Adi Granth. 
This is quite evident from his personal approval of the content, form, 
_and organization of the bani in particular raga sections, as indicated by 
the use of the word sudh (‘correct’) in the margins of the text. In fact, the 
use of such editorial directions as sudh and sudh kichai (‘make corrections’) 
in the Kartarpur Bir make sense only when we place them in the context 
of what we have already described as the ‘inspection notes’ (arz-didas) 
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recorded in the fly-leafs of imperial manuscripts prepared duing Emperor 
Akbar’s reign. In Mughal India it was a well-established tradition to send 
the books written by calligraphers and scribes for proofing by the com- 
paring scribe, whose duty was to compare a copy with the original and 
correct any mistake. Such a specialist was called the corrector (musahhih), 
and was a man of great ability and learning.®? If we read the opening 
citation at the head of this chapter in this historical context, it gains an 
added significance. It points towards the existence of the Guru’s archives 
containing the manuscripts of gurbani at the Sikh court. It was maintained 
by a professional class of calligraphers and scribes. Historically, the pothis 
of gurbani have always remained prized and frequently used as ritual 
objects, and Sikh scribes have continually worked as carefully as possible 
to copy them, always holding dear the belief that they were producing as 
accurate and correct (sudh) text as they could. 

The issue of textual accuracy is, however, in many ways relative, not 
absolute. We live in an age of photographic reproduction and expect 
that a copy of an original will resemble it in virtually every way, but this 
is really not the case with the manuscripts of the Adi Granth. The available 
manuscripts display all kinds of scribal errors of omission and commission. 
The Vanjara Pothi illuminates the textual process through which Guru 
Arjan meticulously followed a carefully laid-out plan to achieve the final 
readings of the compositions of the Adi Granth. He devised certain checks 
and balances that made it extremely difficult for anyone to interpolate 
any extraneous matter in the text without being identified. Each entry in 
the Adi Granth is numbered and its position is further determined by its - 
raga, authorship, and metrical form. Guru Arjan’s achievement can be 
seen from the remarkably consistent structure of the Adi Granth. There 
are, however, certain instances where he consciously diverged from con- 
sistency. It was meant to provide a deeper theological coherence to the 
text, a coherence that is not visible on the surface. It becomes meaningful 
only when one explores the contextual depth of the relevant text. For 
this purpose, Guru Arjan sometimes added his own couplet or stanza to 
the celebrated works of his predecessors. 

The Vanjara Pothi, MS 1245, Bahoval Pothi, and certain other docu- 
ments (such as Painda Sahib’s Granth) played a significant role as ‘working 
drafts’ in the complex process of redaction under the direct supervision 
of Guru Arjan. All these pothis were kept in the Guru’s archives at 
Amritsar. Baba Bachittar Singh Bedi (who was a descendant in the lineage 
of Guru Nanak’s son, Baba Lakhmi Das, and who exchanged the Bahoval 
Pothi with Bhai Vir Singh’s set of publications in 1956) preserved the 
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family tradition — that the pothi was given to Baba Sri Chand when he 
visited Guru Arjan at Amritsar.%° It had stayed with the Bedi family for 
more than three centuries before it became the precious possession of 
Bhai Vir Singh Sahitya Sadan, New Delhi. Similarly, other pothis survived 
as scriptural relics. Without understanding the real nature of these docu- 
ments, Jeevan Deol makes the following assertion: ‘Early pothis such as 
the Bahoval, Goindval and Guru Nanak Dev University MS 1245 texts 
would still represent independent oral and textual traditions that failed 
to proliferate in the ways that the traditional Adi Granth recensions did.”! 
One must understand that working-drafts do not normally proliferate. 
They serve the specific purpose. and survive as scriptural relics in the 
possession of particular families to whom they were handed over as gifts 
from the Guru’s archives. ‘There was no need to copy them when the up- 
dated versions of the Adi Granth were available. In this context, Gurinder 
Singh Mann’s adroit observation is much more accurate when he remarks: 
*,..MS 1245 was prepared in the central Sikh community.’"? Interestingly, 
the main scribe of the Kartarpur Bir, Bhai Gurdas, had written one hymn 
in the text of Bavan Akhari in the Bahoval Pothi, highlighting the fact that 
the latter document was being used in the process of canon formation at 
Amritsar. If certain pothis had distinguished origins during the period of 
the Gurus, they were preserved as sacred relics. This is how the Vanjara 
Pothi and other documents have survived. Some of these pothis may 
have even remained within the families of the descendants of early scribes 
who worked in the court of Guru Arjan. These volumes were discarded 
only through ‘sacred cremation’, when they became too brittle and old. 
From the perspective of this study, the Kartarpur Bir itself emerges as 
the ‘master draft’ which was frequently revised in the process of canon 
formation. ‘There are ample signs of deletions, crossings, and blank spaces 
that throw enough light on the nature of this document. In fact, Guru 
Arjan had not yet closed the canon and he intended to add more hymns 
to the evolving corpus of the Sikh scripture. Both Gurinder Singh Mann 
and I have discussed in our works that certain hymns were added after 
1604. Note the entry of the date of its completion recorded at the head of 
the table of contents: ‘Having completed the pothi, [the scribe] has 
reached [the indexing of it] on sambat 1661 miti bhadau vadi ekam 1’ (August 
1, 1604). The Punjabi phrase pothi likht pahunche points in the direction of 
the ongoing operation of canon formation at that particular stage. A 
simple recording of the date of its completion would have been sufficient 
if the canon was closed. Alternately, this phrase pothi likhi pahunche may 
point towards the event when Guru Arjan and other prominent Sikhs 
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‘arrived’ at the Darbar Sahib for the purpose of the first installation of 
the Adi Bir in the central place of worship. The main scribe of the master- 
draft kept the record of this historical moment. 

The citation at the head of this chapter clearly indicates that various 
scribes used the great granth (vadda granth) of the fifth Guru as a touchstone 
to authenticate their own copies of the Adi Granth. Throughout Sikh 
history, the Kartarpur Bir has served as a benchmark for later scribes. 
Scholars have raised questions about its authenticity by focusing on certain 
‘grave errors’ in this document, because they expect it to be a ‘letter- 
perfect’ text prepared by Bhai Gurdas under the direct supervision of 
Guru Arjan. Its real significance, however, lies in understanding its true 
nature as a ‘master draft’, not as a liturgical canon. Here, one can raise 
the objection as to why the Kartarpur manuscript would proliferate while 
the other working drafts in the form of early pothis failed to do so. As a 
‘master draft’ the Kartarpur Bir must be distinguished from other ‘working 
drafts’. By calling it a ‘master-draft’ as well as the “first authoritative text’, 
I acknowledge its historical significance from two angles. First, this was 
the Bir where final readings of various compositions were established. 
Second, this Bir functioned as a ‘master draft’ to control the activity of 
canon formation. Its blank folios and other deletions point in this direction. 
Anyone who has seen the Kartarpur Bir can testify that it isa huge volume 
with a total of 974 folios (of which 226 are entirely blank and some others 
partly blank). It was thus not possible to use it as a liturgical canon in 
the Darbar Sahib, Amritsar.°t There were some accomplished scribes 
in Guru Arjan’s court who prepared copies of the Kartarpur volume. 
One such Bir that was written ad seriatim was installed in the Darbar 
Sahib in 1604.” 

Giani Gurdit Singh’s recent work Mundavani (2003) has given 
photographs of indexes and other relevant folios of certain manuscripts 
that do belong to this Adi Bir tradition. The manuscripts of this original 
recension contain the text of So Purakh (which is not to be found in the 
Kartarpur Bir), and most of them invariably end up at Guru Arjan’s 
Mundavani, without the controversial Raga-mala text. In all other respects, 
these manuscripts follow the Kartarpur tradition. There is a typical entry 
‘nm the index of each manuscript: ‘The Japu was copied directly from the 
manuscript written in Sri Satguru Ram Das Ji’s hand’ (Fapu Sri Satiguru 
Ram Das jiu kian dasakhatan ka nakal). This entry became the characteristic 
feature of all manuscripts of the Kartarpur tradition. One important 
manuscript in Giani Gurdit Singh’s personal possession carries the fol- 
lowing note: “This Granth has been corrected by comparing it with the 
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Adi Granth, so keep the spellings and the vowel-signs intact’ (ehu granth 
Sri Adi Granth ji nali sodhia hoia hai lag matr kanna jiu ka tw rakhana). Inter- 
estingly, copies of this Kartarpur tradition were available even during 
the 18th century. For instance, a manuscript copy of this tradition pre- 
pared at Kartarpur in 1742 contains the following significant note: “This 
Granth was completed in sambat 1799 [1742 CE] on Wednesday, the 
8th day of light moon in the month of Savan in the morning hours at 
Kartarpur’ (sambat 1799 miti savan sudi 8 budhvari dedh pahar chare giranth 
bhogu pia kartarpur).°° Indeed, the dharamsala at Kartarpur became the 
focal point for the proliferation of this manuscript tradition. 

In spite of Guru Arjan’s remarkable editorial achievement in estab- 
lishing the first canonical text in 1604, there emerged three different 
recensions of the Adi Granth in the course of time. The principal reason 
for this development seems to be the unstable situation created by Guru 
Arjan’s execution in 1606 under the orders of Mughal Emperor 
Jahnagir.?’ This event became the turning point in the history of the 
Sikh tradition, creating a new situation that was conducive to sectarian 
tendencies within the Panth. Not surprisingly, the Lahore recension was 
prepared in 1610 when Jahangir imprisoned Guru Hargobind in the 
Gwalior fort. Similarly, the’ Banno recension originated in 1642, in the 
area of Khara Mangat in Gujrat, when the main centre of Sikh activities 
shifted from Amritsar to Kiratpur under Guru Hargobind, who had to 
withdraw to the Shivalik hills due to the pressure of Mughal authorities. 
The central place of Amritsar fell into the hands of Minas, the followers 
of Prithi Chand and his descendants. In many instances, the later scribes 
and their groups within the Panth failed to understand the editorial 
insights of Guru Arjan and struggled with problematic texts. Some of 
them made some intentional changes in the text to reflect the changed 
historical situation of the Panth.%® In order to prevent the circulation of 
three different versions of the Adi Granth, the 10th Guru, Gobind Singh, 
closed the canon by adding the works of his father, Guru, Tegh Bahadur, 
during the last decades of the 17th century, at a place called Damdama 
Sahib in Anandpur. There still exists a number of manuscripts of this 
standard Damdama version around Anandpur and Bhatinda area, the 
main centres of Sikh activities in the late 17th and early 18th centuries.?9 
The closing of the canon, however, did not mean that other versions of 
the Adi Granth went out of circulation in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Nevertheless, the Kartarpur Manuscript has remained the point of 
reference throughout Sikh history. 
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RECENSIONS, FIXING, AND AUTHORITY 


In this chapter, we have examined the place of certain early manuscripts, 
including the newly discovered Vanjara Pothi, in the formation of the 
Sikh canon. These pre-canonical tetxts provide us with a window through 
which to look into the complex process of the making of Sikh scripture. 
They offer new data to illuminate the emerging structures and final forms 
of various compositions in the Adi Granth. They highlight a ‘collaborative 
approach’ based upon the ‘theory of working drafts’ prepared under the 
direct supervision of Guru Arjan at Ramsar in the central place of 
Amritsar. They provide a new direction in the field of Sikh studies — that 
it is more fruitful to reconstruct the textual history of the Adi Granth 
than to decide prematurely what the original reading was. In the Sikh — 
tradition, it is the ‘final reading’ that is of utmost significance rather than 
the earlier, rambling reading. In a certain sense, this study offers a fresh 
perspective on the early history of the Sikh Panth, in which Vanjara Sikhs 
played important roles as scribes and custodians of the Sikh scriptural 
relics. 

Most importantly, the compilation of an authoritiave text of the Adi 
Granth in 1604 became the visible sign of authority of Guru Arjan’s 
spiritual reign. It was part of the larger process of production of illustrated 
manuscripts during the cultural context of Emperor Akbar’s reign, when 
the principal motif of power was at work behind the creation of texts. We 
have already noticed how the Adi Granth became the symbol of ‘power’ 
when it was ceremonially installed in the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, 
acquiring central position in Sikh worship. It provided a framework for 
the shaping of a text-centred community, and hence it was a decisive 
factor for Sikh self-definition. Indeed, the Adi Granth provided the early 
Sikh community with a sacred source to reflect upon and discover the 
meaning of life as Sikhs. It functioned as an abiding source of authority 


within the Sikh Panth. 


NOTES 


1. A note from a manuscript written by a Sikh named Ram Rai, son of a 
goldsmith named Uttam Chand, in sambat 1749 (1691-92 CE). The note iS 
on folio 27b, now bound at the end of the volume. This manuscript was 
originally at Patna Sahib, but recently it has been moved to Guru Granth 
Sahib Bhavan, Goindval Sahib and numbered as MSS Bir 36. I saw this 
manuscript on July 14, 9002 during my visit to Goindval Sahib. 
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CRYSTALLIZATION OF A RELIGIOUS 
TRADITION: THE SIKH PANTH 


Nanak could well have lived the life he did and preached the message that he preached, with yet 
nothing for us to call Sikhism emerging in Sikh history, if later generations had not produced an 
Arun to crystallize his teachings and his followers into a formal structure, and had not produced 
many thousands of Panjabis choosing to respond to Arjun’s move, and choosing to respond to 
Nanak’s voice in the particular way that Arjun proposed, rather than in some other way.! 


~ Wilfred Cantwell Smith 


| be his analysis of the gradual process of consolidation of a religious 
tradition Wilfred Cantwell Smith argues that it is somehow incorrect 
to refer to Guru Nanak as ‘the founder of Sikhism’. Nanak, he reminds 
us, was ‘a gentle and intense Indian mystic’ who, ‘in spiritually passionate 
and directly personalist poetry and in a life of humane and humble service, 
preached sincerity and adoration and the overwhelming reality of God’.2 
It was only several generations later that ‘his followers were religiously 
formalized, systematized; by organizers such as Arjun Dev’.3 Elsewhere, 
he elaborates upon this argument citing the fifth Guru’s activism as the 
key to understanding the ‘crystallization’ of the Sikh religious community.* 
Smith defines the standard and gradual process of ‘reification of religion’ 
through various stages of development, consisting of ‘the preaching of a 
vision, the emergence of followers, the organization of a community, the 
positing of an intellectual ideal of that community, [and] the definition 
of the actual pattern of its institutions’.5 He maintains that these last two 
steps took place in Sikhism only as a result of the activities of the fifth 
Guru, Arjan and the tenth Guru, Gobind Singh. The forms that they 
assumed would have been unrecognizable to ‘Nanak the universalist’ 
and in some ways were antithetical to his original vision. In Smith’s view, 
the concept ‘Sikhism’ must be understood as ‘the total complex of Sikh 
religious practices and rites, scriptures and doctrines, history and 
institutions’.® 
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True, modern Sikhism is the evolved product of the mutual interaction 
between ideology and environment during the last five centuries of Sikh 
experience. It would be naive to expect that Sikhism originated as an 
organized religion right in the beginning. However, Smith jumps from 
Guru Nanak’s ‘transcendent ideal’ to Guru Arjan’s crystallization of ‘his 
teachings and his followers into a formal structure’, without paying much 
attention to the evolution that took place during the period of Guru 
Nanak’s éarly successors. The present study departs from his scholarly 
position on certain crucial points. It presents an understanding of Guru 
Nanak as a charismatic leader whose ‘distinct vision’ and life’s ‘activity’ 
culminated in the founding of a new religious community at Kartarpur 
during the last two decades of his life, and then provided it with the re- 
quired institutional structures in rudimentary form before he died in 1539. 
It offers a more integrated conception of the reification, consisting of a 
rather more continuous pattern of development and consolidation of the 
Sikh Panth than what Smith would like us to believe. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the first of Smith’s criteria, namely ‘the preaching ofa vision’, 
thas far-reaching and unavoidable implications upon the realization of 
all subsequent stages of development. 

There is no doubt that Guru Nanak’s ideas contained in his ‘inspired 
utterances’ (bani) remained an ongoing and important influence through- 
out the evolution of the Sikh Panth in its changing historical contexts. 
Throughout his work, he made a very clear distinction between his own 
teachings and practices, and the teachings and practices of other paths. 
A careful study of Guru Nanak’s works reveals his thorough familiarity 
with the religious texts, beliefs, and practices of other traditions. In his 
critique of those traditions lies his quest for self-definition. By underlining 
a contrast with the prevailing religious ideas of Hindu, Muslim, and Nath 
origins, he was consciously drawing the outlines of the new community 
growing up around him at Kartarpur in the Punjab.’ Indeed, the process 
of Sikh self-definition began with Guru Nanak as a result of a deliberate 
policy. This will increasingly become clear as we proceed in our analysis. 

In the following sections, we will use Max Weber's theoretical insights 
from his Sociology of Religion to understand the crystallization of the Sikh 
Panth during the tenure of first five Gurus, particularly during the period 
of Guru Arjan. Weber maintains that within a given society certain ‘ten- 
sions of meaning’ arise during periods of social crisis or transformation 
(whether that transformation is economic, political, or environmental) 
and that people, both individually and collectively, seek out ‘creative 
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strategies’ designed to resolve those tensions. To provide a creative strategy 
at this critical juncture, Weber argues, a ‘prophet’ appears in the form of 
‘a purely individual bearer of charisma, who by virtue of his mission 
proclaims a religious doctrine or divine commandment’.’ This charisma, 
however, is not only based upon the personal appeal of the prophet 
himself, but rather is more directly related to the emotional and practical 
appeal of his message. In other words, the prophet must be able to offer 
a believable solution to the problems of meaning that have arisen in a 
given society at a particular time. Weber differentiates the prophet from 
other spiritual figures who may gain a similar popular recognition, but 
whose influence fails to generate the social impetus that is associated 
with prophecy. Primary among them is the mystagogue, or ‘mystical 
teacher’. The role of the mystagogue is best understood as that of a spirit- 
ual initiator who places emphasis on individual salvation. The prophet, 
on the other hand, can be identified by his unique insistence upon 
collective emancipation and social transformation. 

Among genuine prophets, Weber distinguishes two ideal types of proph- 
ecy: ethical and exemplary. He says: ‘Preaching as one who has received 
a commission from God, he demands obedience as an ethical duty. This 
type we shall term the “ethical prophet”.’9 On the other hand, like Buddha, 
the prophet may ‘by his personal example’ demonstrate to others the 
way to salvation: “The preaching of this type of prophet says nothing 
about a divine mission or an ethical duty of obedience, but rather directs 
itself'to the self-interest of those who crave salvation, recommending to 
them the same path as he himself traversed. Our designation for this 
second type prophecy is “exemplary”.’!° The exemplary type of prophecy 
is, according to Weber, ‘particularly characteristic’ of India, although it 
has also been manifested in China and the Near East. By contrast, the 
ethical type appears to have been confined to the Near East. In The Religion 
of India Weber was primarily concerned with the sociology of the Hindu 
and Buddhist traditions.'' He was not able to look closely at the 
charismatic role of Guru Nanak in his analysis. Further, Weber makes 
the following observation on prophetic revelation: ‘To the prophet, both 
the life of man [/woman] and the world, both social and cosmic events, 
have a systematic and coherent meaning. To this meaning the conduct 
of [huJmankind must be oriented if it is to bring salvation, for only in 
relation to this meaning does life obtain a unified and significant pattern.’!2 

During the medieval times in North India, Weber’s mystagogue was 
a common figure among the Nath: Yogis, whose spiritual exercises re- 
volved around the practice of ascetic austerities, and also among the Sufi 
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saints, who preached a personal union with God through the attainment 
of ecstatic states. The Sants (‘poet-saints’) of nirguna (‘transcendent’) reli- 
giosity too represented the mystagogue type, because they did not have 
the sense of mission or the idea of an organized religious community. In 
this context, Niharranjan Ray remarks: ‘Neither the leaders of the Bhakti 
movement nor of the Nathapantha and the Sant synthesis attempted to 
do what Guru Nanak did, not in any systematic manner at any rate. 
These leaders seem to have been individuals working out their own 
problems towards achieving their personal religious and spiritual aims 
and aspirations.’!3 In the existing religious landscape of the time, Guru 
Nanak alone seems to meet the standard of the ‘ethical prophet’ in Weber’s 
sense of the term, offering a ‘creative strategy’ crafted to address certain 
tensions that existed in 16th century Punjabi society. 

In fine, the mystagogue interprets religious mysteries and initiates 
others into them, while a reformer scrutinizes the institutions of an existing 
tradition with an eye toward effecting some positive change within those 
institutions. By contrast, an ‘ethical prophet’ calls for a decisive break 
with existing formulations to lay the foundation of a new rational model 
of normative order based on divine authority. In his role of an ‘ethical 
prophet’, Guru Nanak called for a decisive break with existing formu- 
lations and laid the foundation of a new, rational model of normative 
behavior based upon divine authority. Throughout his writings he con- 
ceived of his work as divinely commissioned, and he demanded the 
obedience of his audience as an ethical duty: ‘As the Word (bani) of the 
Lord comes to me, so do I proclaim its knowledge, O Lalo!’!+ At another 
place he says, ‘I spoke, O Lord, only when you inspired me to speak.’!° 
These passages testify to Guru Nanak’s sense of his divinely inspired 
mission. At the root of this mission is Guru Nanak’s concept of hukam, a 
concept that may be defined as ‘an all-embracing principle, the sum total 
of all divinely instituted laws; and it is a revelation of the nature of God’. 6 
In fact, ‘the law of karma is replaced by God’s hukam which is no longer an 
impersonal phenomenon; it falls within the sphere of God’s omnipo- 
tence’.!7 This subservience of the doctrine of karma to the divine order/ 
command of a monotheistic and just God must certainly sound the death 
knell for all arguments stating that Sikhism developed merely as a sect of 
Hinduism.!® The recognition of this divine command (hukam) by an 
individual through complete submission is an essential part of the 
discipline propounded by Guru Nanak. 19 One must understand this com- 
mand and act in accordance with its ethical dictates. This, in Guru 
Nanak’s view, is the fundamental blueprint of social interaction. In this 
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context, hukam can be seen as a rational principle of social organization 
based upon divine authority. From this perspective, the social responsibil- 
ity advocated by Guru Nanak is not merely a call for moral reform, but 
rather it is a declaration of an independent conception of cosmological 
order. 


ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A close analysis of Guru Nanak’s Siddh Gost (‘Discourse with the Siddhas’) 
reveals that he laid emphasis on the injunction to ‘remain in towns and 
near the main high roads, but be alert’.2° This proclamation was not 
one of retreat or removal (as was that of the Nath Yogis) from the world; 
rather it was one of social engagement. Therefore, one does not need to 
separate oneself in order to pursue a unique way of apprehending the 
transcendent in isolation, but should recognize that an understanding of 
the transcendent implies an ethical responsibility to remain engaged in 
worldly activities and to rectify the social order according to distinct ethical 
principles. To establish an alternative ethical system, it is not enough to 
merely rebel against the existing order; it is necessary to define the param- 
eters of a new one. For this reason, Guru Nanak should not be regarded 
as merely another Indian mystic outlining a somewhat novel approach 
to the transcendent, but rather as the deliberate architect ofan alternative 
framework of social organization. 

W. H. McLeod locates Guru Nanak’s teachings of ‘interior devotion’ 
squarely within the Sant tradition of North India, a tradition that stressed 
such features as the formless quality of God (nirguna) and a doctrine of 
deliverance that attached no significance to caste or to external modes of 
worship. However, he maintains that Guru Nanak reinterpreted the Sant 
inheritance in the light of his own experience and passed it on ‘in a form 
which was in some measure amplified, and in considerable measure 
clarified and integrated’.2! He asserts that Guru Nanak’s concepts of 
the Divine Word (shabad), Name (nam), Preceptor (Guru), and the Divine 
Order (hukam) carry us beyond anything that the works of earlier Sants 
offer in any explicit form.*? Further, McLeod observes: ‘Plainly there is 
much that is profoundly original in the hymns which we find recorded 
under his [Guru Nanak’s] distinctive symbol in the Adi Granth. There 
is in them an integrated and coherent system which no other Sant has 
produced; there is clarity which no other Sant has matched.’?3 In his 
overall analysis, however, McLeod places more emphasis on similar- 
ities than on differences between Guru Nanak’s thought and the Sant 
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tradition. We will return to this point in the following analysis, since dif- 
ferences are of crucial importance for shaping the emerging Sikh identity. 

It is true that, like the protagonists of the Sant tradition, Guru Nanak 
viewed the apprehension of the Divine Name (nam) in terms of inward 
devotion. However, his emphasis on the extension of knowledge gained 
in the process must be acknowledged. This extension of an interiorly 
gained understanding of the Divine Name is predicated upon social re- 
sponsibility and as such should be seen as a movement away from the 
subjective speculation of the Sants. For Guru Nanak, the definition of 
the ideal person (gurmukh, ‘one oriented towards the Guru’) is as follows: 
‘Gurmukh practices the threefold discipline of the Divine Name, charity, 
and purity’ (nam dan ishnan).** Indeed, these three features—nam (relation 
with the Divine), dan (relation with society), and zshnan (relation with the 
Self}—provide a balanced approach for the development of the individual 
and the society. They correspond to the cognitive, the communal, and 
the personal aspects of the evolving Sikh identity. . 

Let us look closely at the following example from Var Majh that 
McLeod has cited in his analysis: 


Make mercy your mosque and devotion your prayer mat, righteousness your 
Qur’an; meekness your circumcising, goodness your fasting, for thus the true 
Muslim expresses his faith. Make good works your Ka’bah, take truth as your 
pir [Sufi master], compassion your creed and your prayer. Let service to God be 
the beads which you tell and God will exalt you to glory.” 

(M1, Var Majh | [7], AG, pp. 140-1) 


In addition to insistence upon the ‘interior’ in the text, there is a decided 
emphasis upon the ‘social’ context in which ‘righteousness’, ‘good works’, 
and ‘compassion’ can make sense. In Guru Nanak’s hymns one finds a 
recurrent theme of social responsibility that is quite central to his ideology, 
as are his prescriptions of interior devotion. In his analysis, McLeod aptly 
delineates early Sikhism as distinct from the formalism and ritualism of 
the orthodoxies of the day and completely rejects ‘the mistaken notion 
that Guru Nanak offers a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim ideals’.”° Else- 
where, he is quite explicit in saying that ‘the emphasis for Nanak must be 
laid firmly and exclusively upon inner devotion as opposed to external 
observance’.2’ Nevertheless, this emphasis on the devotional aspects as 
defining the general spiritual tendencies of Guru Nanak’s bani runs the 
risk of descending into ‘essentialist’ thought patterns, in which Indian 
religion is summarily conglomerated into the single concept of ‘mystical 
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experience’ based upon spiritual pursuit. What distinguishes Guru Nank’s 
ideology is his repeated invocation of moral responsibility as the represent- 
ation of a spiritual understanding extended into the actual world. From 
this perspective, the citation given above is an instructive example, demon- 
strating not only Guru Nanak’s rejection of the empty formalism of 
contemporary Islam, but also the way in which he sought to substitute 
positive ethical concepts in the place of petrified dogma. 

Guru Nanak adopted a typically unique approach towards Hindu 
tradition and Islam of his day, an approach through which he condemned 
the conventional forms of religion such as ritual and pilgrimage, temple 
-and mosque, Brahmin and Mullah, Vedas and Qur’an. By defining the 
‘true Hindu’ and the ‘true Muslim’ as opposed to the false believer who 
continue to follow the conventional forms, he was in fact offering his 
own path of inner religiosity based upon ethical values to the followers of 
both religions. The universality of his teachings involved drawing upon 
a wide range of available linguistic resources. Guru Nanak rightly under- 
stood that his audiences would comprehend his message more clearly if 
put into the language of their own religious heritage. Thus, he was able 
to reach out to his Muslim audience by using the concepts of Islam and 
he countered the yogis through the use of Nath terminology. For instance, 
he addressed the ‘twice-born’ castes of the Hindu tradition as follows: 


Make compassion the cotton, contentment the thread, continence the knot, and 
truth the twist. This is the sacred thread of the soul. If you possess this, O Brahmin, 
then place it on me. It does not break or become soiled with filth. This can 
neither be burnt nor lost. Blessed are the mortals, O Nanak, who wear such a 
thread round their neck. 

(M1, Var Asa 1 [15], AG, p. 471) 


In a similar vein, Guru Nanak addressed the Yogis in their own terms, 
with their own symbols: 


Make contentment your earrings, modesty your begging bowl and wallet, and 
meditation on the Lord your ashes. Let the fear of death be your patched garment; 
be chaste like a virgin. Make faith in God, your staff. Your great yogic sect 
(at pantht) should be universal brotherhood, and self-control the conquest of the 
world. 


(M1, Japu 28, AG, p. 6) 


The message of the divine truth reveated in these passages reflected Guru 
Nanak’s self-understanding. As W. Owen Cole remarks, ‘Guru Nanak 
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accepted the religious language of Islam and Hinduism when it suited 
him, but the truth which he wished to express was his own.’ A close 
look at Guru Nanak’s works reveals that his main emphasis was always 
on the cultivation of ethical virtues and the universality of the human 
condition. He travelled widely to both Hindu and Muslim places of 
pilgrimage, in India and abroad, with his life-long companion Mardana, 
a Muslim bard. During these journeys he came into contact with leaders 
of different religious persuasions and tested the veracity of his own ideas 
in religious dialogues. His inspired utterances (bani) reflect a unique 
quality of universality that has been instrumental in the ongoing process 
of crystallization of the Sikh tradition. 

The Adi Granth opens with Guru Nanak’s Japji, where the funda- 
mental question of seeking the Divine Truth is raised as follows: ‘How is 
Truth to be attained, how the veil of falsehood torn aside?’ The Guru 
then responds: ‘Nanak, thus it is written: Submit to the Divine Order 
(hukam); walk in its way.”*9 Truth obviously is not obtained by intellectual 
effort or cunning but only by personal commitment. To know truth, one 
must live in it. The seeker of the Divine Truth, therefore, must live an 
ethical life. An immoral person is neither worthy of being called a true 
seeker nor capable of atiaining the spiritual goal of life. Any dichotomy 
between spiritual development and moral conduct is not approved in 
Sikh ethics. Guru Nanak explicitly says: “Truth is the highest virtue, but 
higher still is truthful living.’*° Indeed, truthful conduct (sach achar) is at 
the heart of Guru Nanak’s message. The central focus in his moral scheme 
involves the cultivation of virtues such as wisdom, contentment, justice, 
humility, truthfulness, temperance, love, forgiveness, charity, purity, and 
fear of Akal Purakh (‘Timeless One’, God).?! 

Indeed, the very survival of Guru Nanak’s spiritual message largely 
depended on the superior nature of his compositions, both aesthetically 
and philosophically. It is difficult to imagine that a less profound doctrine 
could have withstood the test of time. Guru Nanak himself'was not content 
to leave the ethical principles that he expounded in his life as merely 
theoretical constructs, but instead sought to institutionalize them at 
Kartarpur. His decision to found a new village where he could establish 
a new religious community of his followers had far-reaching significance. 
It would be naive to view the congregation (sangat) at Kartarpur as an 
incidental gathering of like-minded disciples around a typical Master 
(Guru) in the Indian setting. Rather, one needs to view his efforts to 
establish a community upon the ethical ideals he had been propagating 
as the natural extension of a mission to reorganize society according to a 
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unique set of ideological and cosmological postulations that were in accord 
with the Divine Command (hukam). It is no wonder that Guru Nanak 
named his village Kartarpur or ‘Creator’s abode’, to highlight that its re- 
sidents were committed to restructuring their lives according to a new 
rational model of normative behaviour based upon divine authority. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


Max Weber employs the concept of ‘rationalization’ in connection with 
his idea of ‘ethical prophecy’ in his theoretical framework: ‘...a quest for 
salvation in any religious group has the strongest chance of exerting 
practical influences when there has arisen, out of religious motivations, a 
systematization of practical conduct resulting from an orientation to 
certain integral values.’** Actually, Talcott Parsons summarizes the con- 
cept of rationalization in his introduction to The Sociology of Religion as ‘the 
master conception through which cultures define their religious situation’, 
comprising (1) intellectual clarification, specification, and systematization 
of ideas; (2) normative control and sanction; and (3) a conception of moti- 
vational commitment (belief).43 In other words, in seeking to discover 
meaning in life, people are inevitably led to ask what constitutes ‘the 
good life’ and thereby to lay the foundation for a normative order and 
system of sanctions that imposes demands upon them and controls their 
actions.** In this context, Roger O’Toole aptly argues that in the process 
of institutionalization, a radical creed becomes the orthodoxy and a 
revolutionary movement becomes an establishment. Through the process 
of the ‘routinization of charisma’ and the systematic codification of the 
way to salvation/liberation, a new religious tradition is created.*5 

We have already noticed how at the end of his missionary travels Guru 
Nanak purchased a parcel of land on the right bank of the Ravi River in 
Central Punjab, where he founded the village of Kartarpur in the 1520s. 
There he lived for the rest of his life as the ‘spiritual guide’ of a newly 
emerging religious community. His charismatic personality and teaching 
successfully won him many disciples, who received the message of liber- 
ation through religious hymns of unique genius and notable beauty. They 
began to use these hymns in devotional singing (kirtan) as part of congre- 
gational worship. Note the following striking stanza from Guru Nanak’s 
Var Majh, where he describes his mission explicitly: 


What power has caste? It is the Truth that is tested [in divine reckoning]. Poison 
may be held in the hand, but one dies if one eats it. The sovereignty of the True 
One is known in every age. One who obeys the Divine Order shall become a 
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noble in the Court. The Master has sent me into the world, assigning [me] the 
task of obeying His orders. Reflecting on the instruction, the kettle-drummer 
[Guru] proclaims the Divine Word. [Listening to the Guru’s voice] some have 
mounted their steeds, while others have them ready caparisoned. Some have 
loaded their baggage for the march, and others have already set out. 

(M1, Var Majh 10, AG, p. 142) 


This stanza makes the following significant points. First, in response to 
the issue of caste, which would be of concern to his audience, Guru Nanak 
_ makes it quite explicit that caste becomes deadly if exclusive reliance is 
placed on it for liberation. He compares the discriminatory aspects of 
the caste system on the health of social relationships to the toxic effects of 
‘poison’. Second, Guru Nanak stresses the eternal sovereignty of the True 
One in whose court only those people are honoured as nobles (strdar) 
~ who obey the Divine Order (hukam). Most interestingly, the use of royal 
imagery reflecting the ‘Divine Rule’ appears for the first time in the works 
of Guru Nanak. For him, Akal Purakh is the Sovereign of Sovereigns. 

Third, this stanza explicitly describes Guru Nanak’s own understand- 
ing of his divine mission—to proclaim the Divine Word. Similarly, the 
last stanza of Var Majh is intensely autobiographical in nature: ‘I was a 
minstrel out of work; the Lord assigned me the task of singing the Divine 
Word. He summoned me to his Court and bestowed on me the robe of 
honour and singing his praises. On me he bestowed the Divine Nectar 
(amrit) in a cup, the nectar of his true and holy Name.”*® It is in Weber’s 
category of the ‘ethical prophet’ who is ‘an instrument of a God and his 
will’3? that Guru Nanak can most appropriately be understood. Finally, 
the last verses of this stanza illuminate different stages of ‘motivational 
commitment’ of Guru Nanak’s disciples by using the allegory of mounted 
cavalry. With the recognition of his charisma by his audience, Guru 
Nanak was able to win personal devotees and permanent helpers who 
were fully prepared to do his bidding in reorganizing their society on the 
basis of ethical principles. Here he expresses his jubilation at the enthusi- 
astic response to his message from different disciples, who were assigned 
different responsibilities according to their capacity, preparation, and 
level of commitment. 

The establishment of the community kitchen (langar) at Kartarpur, 
the inter-dining convention which required people of all castes to sit In 
status-free lines (pangat) to share a common meal, was the first reification 
of Guru Nanak’s spiritual concern to reorganize society on egalitarian 
ideals.38 In the partaking of food in this way, anyone could be sitting next 
to anyone else—female next to male, socially high next to socially low, 
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and ritually pure next to ritually impure. The institution of langar pro- 
moted the spirit of unity and mutual belonging, and struck at a major 
aspect of caste, thereby advancing the process of defining a distinctive 
Sikh identity. The Nath yogis and the Sants did repudiate the caste system 
and removed themselves from its authority, but they could not organize 
a communal situation of open commensality in direct opposition to this 
convention. Evaluating the rejection of caste by members of the Sant 
tradition, for instance, Jayjit Singh concludes that the ‘anti-caste move- 
ments like those of Kabir and other Bhaktas, whose departure from caste 
ideology had been confined only to the ideological plane, remained still- 
born in the field of social achievement’.39 To understand the real sig- 
nificance of the institution of langar, we need to look at the cross-cultural 
anthropology of food and eating. — 

It is instructive to note how Peter Farb and George Armelagos sum- 
marized commensality at the beginning and end of their book on the 
anthropology of eating: ‘In all societies, both simple and complex, eating 
is the primary way of initiating and maintaining human relationships... 
To know what, where, how, when, and with whom people eat is to know 
the character of their society.”*° Similarly, Lee Edward Klosinski reviewed 
much significant cross-cultural anthropological and sociological literature 
on food and eating: 


Sharing food is a transaction which involves a series of mutual obligations and 
which initiates an interconnected complex of mutuality and reciprocity. Also, 
the ability of food to symbolize these relationships, as well as to define group 
boundaries, surfaced as one of its unique properties... Food exchanges are basic 
to human interaction. Implicit in them is a series of obligations to give, receive 
and repay. These transactions involve individuals in matrices of social reciprocity, 
mutuality and obligation. Also, food exchanges are able to act as symbols of 
human interaction. Eating is a behaviour which symbolizes feelings and relation- 
ships, mediates social status and power, and expresses the boundaries of group 
identity.*! 


From the perspective of cross-cultural anthropology, open commensality 
is the symbol and embodiment of radical egalitarianism, of an absolute 
equality of people that denies the validity of any discrimination between 
them, and negates the necessity of any hierarchy among them.*? Accord- 
ing to Weber, ‘the first great turning point in the history of Christianity 
was the communal feast arranged at Antioch between Peter and the 
uncircumcised proselytes, to which Paul, in his polemic against Peter, 
attributed such decisive importance’.*#2 This event was instrumental in 
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breaking the ethical order established by dogmatically held conceptions 
of taboo. Likewise, the egalitarian ideal of the institution of langar was 
the decisive factor in breaking the traditional order in which society 
was organized on the basis of the taboos of pollution and purity in a 
hierarchical caste system. 

Guru Nanak’s decision to designate a successor was the most significant 
step in the development of the early Sikh Panth. Although the idea of ap- 
pointing a spiritual successor was not an entirely unique phenomenon in 
the North India of his day (for instance, spiritual lineages were frequently 
established in the Sufi and Nath circles), in the Sikh tradition this idea 
of succession took on special significance. In Weber’s sense of the term, 
Guru Nanak created the ‘charisma of office’ when he passed on his author- 
ity to his successor. Notably, Guru Nanak decided to promote Angad to 
the status of ‘Guru’ within his own lifetime, and he bowed before his 
own successor, highlighting the fact that it was necessary for the charis- 
matic authority to become radically changed. In this act of humility, and 
his assumption of the role of ‘disciple’, Guru Nanak was making a clear 
statement of the primacy of the message over the messenger. In so doing, 
he was asserting the objective independence of the power behind divine 
revelation, thus establishing the idea that the Guru is ‘one’, even if its 
expression takes several forms. The idea that the revealed Word is to be 
assumed as an objective abstract—in no way a personal affect—had far- 
reaching implications in the development of Sikhism, both in. terms of 
the consolidation of authority and in terms of the evolving scriptural 
tradition. It is in this sense that Guru Angad claimed the exclusive status 
of bani, which delivers people from the shackles of karma and from the 
discriminatory aspects of the caste system through divine grace. By 
stressing the inspired nature of the bani, he laid down doctrinally the 
requirement of a Sikh scripture parallel to the Vedas. 

Guru Angad refined the Gurmukhi script for recording a compilation 
of the Guru’s hymns. The original Gurmukhi script was a systematization 
of business shorthand (lande/mahajani), of the kind Guru Nanak doubt- 
less used professionally as a young man. This was the script that was 
certainly familiar to Khatri merchants of the Punjab, suggesting that the 
idea of institutional and spiritual overlap could not have struck the early 
Gurus as any kind of inconsistency. Its use in early Sikh literary tradition 
was an emphatic rejection of the superiority of Devanagari and Arabic 
scripts (along with Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian languages) and of the 
hegemonic authority they represented in the scholarly circles of the time. 
The use of Gurmukhi script also added an element of demarcation and 
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self-identity to the Sikh tradition. In fact, language is the single most 
important factor-for the preservation of Sikh culture and became the 
cornerstone of the religious distinctiveness that is part and parcel of the 
Sikh cultural heritage. . : 

In a certain sense the development and systematization of vernacular . 
language might be seen as creating a bridge between different sectors of 
society. In his Jmagined Communities, Benedict Anderson theorizes that the 
development of vernacular languages has been one of the primary factors 
in breaking the grip of entrenched sacral authority, and as such has been 
instrumental in creating unique group identities based on linguistic con- 
tinuity.* The two main languages of Islam—the Arabic of the Qur’an, 
and the highly sophisticated Persian of the literati and officials—were 
unknown to the non-elite, who were thus excluded from higher religious 
instruction.*© Similarly, Sanskrit was the language of the privileged few 
in Hindu society. In this context, the development of the Punjabi vernacu- 
lar can be seen as both laying the groundwork for an alternative administra- 
tive order, and creating a sense of spiritual empowerment among classes 
of people who had been excluded by the prevailing traditions. To the 
Punjabis, therefore, the idea of a spiritual truth inscribed in their own 
native language must have created a sense of empowerment that had 
been conspicuously absent until Guru Angad popularized the Gurmukhi 
script among the masses. 

A major institutional development took place during the time of Guru 
Amar Das, who introduced a variety of innovations to provide greater 
cohesion and unity to the ever-growing Sikh Panth. These included the 
establishment of the city of Goindval; the two annual festivals of Divali 
and Baisakhi, which provided an opportunity for the growing community 
to get together and meet the Guru; a missionary system (manyis) for attract- 
ing new converts; and the preparation of the Goindval pothis, collections 
of the compositions of the first three Gurus and some of the medieval 
poet-saints. This early move towards the establishment of a more com- 
prehensive administrative system speaks of the rapidity with which the 
spiritual appeal of Guru Nanak’s message was gaining ground, and also 
of the practicality of those to whom the tradition had been entrusted in 
dealing with this broadening appeal. For the second- and third-generation 
disciples, it becomes necessary to turn truths initially felt emotionally 
into a written, standardized form and to objectify them into rituals and 
ceremonies. This is imperative for socialization, especially as time removes 
new converts further and further from the lives of the original founder 
and the immediate disciples. 
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With the advent of the manji system, missionaries needed texts to 
which they could refer and worshippers needed a common frame of re- 
ference for communal services. As the geographical base of the Panth 
was rapidly expanding, there was a growing demand for copies of the 
bani in various Sikh congregations (sangats). Bhai Gurdas gives the names 
of Pandha and Bula as the singer and scribe of the third Guru, who 
made copies of the hymns of the Gurus for distribution among Sikhs. By 
the time of Guru Ram Das, there was a professional class of scribes who 
copied the works of the Gurus: ‘Those hands which are used in writing 
the praises of the Lord are pure and holy, my soul.’*” Thus, by stressing 
the devotional and religious significance of writing the bani, Guru Ram 
Das raised the status of the scribes, who were otherwise held in low esteem 
in India. Further, like his predecessor, Guru Ram Das also warned against 
the circulation of ‘inauthentic utterances’ (kachi bani) among the Sikhs: 
‘Those who in imitation of the true Guru make false utterances are fools, 
and they are destroyed by their lies.’#8 This continuing threat of spurious 
hymns must have hastened the process of the compilation of the Adi 
Granth under Guru Arjan. 

We have already discussed the founding of the city of Ramdaspur 
and the construction of the sacred pool under the authority of Guru 
Ram Das. These projects required considerable financial and logistical 
mobilization, for which the appointment of ‘deputies’ (masands) to deal 
with increasingly complex administrative demands became necessary. 
By now the Panth was equal to such an endeavour, confirming that the 
appeal of Guru Nanak’s message had gained wider support and validation. 
In addition to his administrative concerns, Guru Ram Das contributed 
679 hymns to the growing corpus of scriptural tradition, expanding the 
musical modes from 19 to 30. In particular, the musicality and emotional 
appeal of his hymns had tremendous impact on his audience. The litur- 
gical requirements of reciting and singing the sacred Word became part 
of the very definition of being a Sikh. The most significant development 
was related to the self-image of the Sikhs, who perceived themselves as 
unique and distinct from other religious communities of North India. In 
this context, Guru Ram Das proclaimed that ‘loyal Sikhs of the Guru’ 
(gursikhs) were spiritually greater than the Bhagats, Sants, and Sadhs.*? 
The new status of the word ‘gursikh’ points to a greater cohesiveness of 
the Sikh community. Indeed, the distinction between ‘us’ and ‘them’ was 
completed during the period of Guru Ram Das. 

Guru Arjan inherited a vibrant religious community that had 
rather quickly developed around the model and tenets of Guru Nanak. 
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His 25 years of leadership were marked by a number of far-reaching 
institutional developments. First, he built the Harimandir in the sacred 
pool of Amritsar, a shining monument to the Sikh faith that remains a 
central symbol to the community to this day. Second, he inherited a rich 
and substantial scriptural corpus that he took upon himself to systematize 
and organize into what became the Adi Granth, the key marker of Sikh 
identity for generations to come. Indeed, the making of the Sikh scripture 
was a massive editorial undertaking, which ended in the establishment 
ofa canon. The Adi Granth has always served as the definitive statement 
of Sikhism’s unique spiritual stance. Finally, by the end of the 16th century, 
the Sikh Panth had developed a strong sense of independent identity, 
which is quite evident from Guru Arjan’s assertion, ‘We are neither Hindu 
nor Musalman.”° As W. H. McLeod notes, ‘The Panth now possessed a 
line of Gurus, a growing number of holy places, distinctive rituals, and 
its own sacred scripture. There could no longer be any question of vague 
definition nor uncertain identity.’>! 

In his analysis, Wilfred Cantwell Smith perceived the institutional de- 
velopment within the Sikh tradition as something that might be opposed 
to the original message of Guru Nanak. He‘made this observation in the 
light of Guru Nanak’s typical approach towards the conventional forms 
of contemporary religious traditions. In most instances, however, it 
was not the institutions themselves which became the target of Guru 
Nanak’s reproach, but rather the hypocrisy which these institutions came 
to represent and disguise: ‘False is the ablution of the wicked man, and 
vain are his religious rites and adornments.°2 Here, Guru Nanak is not 
condemning ablution or rites per se, but rather the idea that they are any 
indication of moral rectitude. For him, ‘a bath at a pilgrimage site is 
meritorious if it pleases the Lord; if it does not please him, it is worthless’.53 

It is now time to assess Smith’s main observation, with which this 
chapter began. To a certain extent, it may be conceded that without the 
efforts of the subsequent Gurus the message relayed by Guru Nanak 
might have faded into relative obscurity like that of the protagonists of 
the Sant tradition. But in our analysis we have established that it was the 
sober integration of Guru Nanak’s thought that facilitated and lent 
authority to efforts to institutionalize it by the subsequent Gurus. 

On the process of crystallization, John Stratton Hawley and Mark 
Juergensmeyer aptly remark that Guru Nanak’s ‘intellectual architecture 
has strengthened the hand of those in Sikh history who were concerned 
with institutional edifices, and Nanak himself may have been the first 
among them’.** This systematic strain in Guru Nanak’s teachings satisfies 
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Weber’s first hypothesis of ‘the clarification, specification and system- 
atization of ideas’. The concept of hukam explains the second principle 
of ‘normative control and sanction’. The final criterion of ‘motivational 
commitment’ may be seen in the response to the Divine Word among 
the early Sikhs. One might say that without Guru Arjan’s attempt to 
crystallize Guru Nanak’s ‘teachings and his followers into a formal struc- 
ture’, it is uncertain what form Sikhism may have taken. It is, however, 
quite obvious that without the spiritual message of Guru Nanak at its 
foundation, Sikhism would have taken no form at all. In fact, his message 
provided a core of logical coherency around which a well-defined social 
form could coalesce. Thus, self-conscious religious identity—particularly 
of a doctrinal nature—was facilitated by institutionalization and scholas- 
ticism, characteristics of the most creative phase of Guru Arjan’s period 
in the historical development of the Sikh Panth. 


SOCIAL CONSTITUENCY 


The question of ‘normative self-definition’ encompasses far more than 
doctrinal and institutional developments. The traditional history-of-ideas 
approach that focuses purely on philosophical or theological issues cannot 
do justice to the complex process of crystallization. We need to examine 
the social setting as well as the driving forces which pushed the Sikh Panth 
more and more to insist not only that it was important to be Sikh, but 
also for a Sikh to be seen in a certain way. Moreover, self-definition can- 
not arise apart from conflict. But which conflicts were decisive, and with 
whom? These are certain features of the evolving Sikh Panth that deserve 
to be noted. 

First of all, we need to examine the social constituency of the early 
Panth. Guru Nanak and the succeeding Gurus emphatically proclaimed 
that the Divine Name is the only sure means of liberation for all the four 
varnas. the Khatri, the Brahmin, the Shudra, and the Vaish.°” In the 
Gurus’ works, Khatris are always placed above the Brahmins in the caste 
hierarchy, while the Shudras are raised above the Vaishyas. This was an 
interesting way of breaking the rigidity of the centuries old varna system. 
Most of the early followers of Guru Nanak belonged to the lower castes, 
and they were all householders. Among them, however, they thought 
they were equal: “We are not high, or low, or middling; we have taken 
refuge in God, and we are his people (han ke log).”°© Doctrinally, therefore, 
caste was not one of the defining criteria of Sikh identity. In the sangat, 
there was no place for any kind of ‘injustice or hurtful discrimination 
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based on caste status,’ but Sikhs were free to observe it as ‘a marriage 
convention’.°” 

We have already reconstructed a general profile of the Panth’s leader- 
ship and noted the various caste identities with the help of the eleventh 
var of Bhai Gurdas in chapter 3. We want to explore here the nexus 
between the urban and rural caste groups within the Panth: The Khatri 
caste was particularly prominent among the trading communities, and 
this was the caste to which all the Gurus belonged. There was a clear 
preponderance of Jats among the cultivators, who were followed by mem- 
bers of the artisan castes, notably Tarkhans or carpenters. 

The settlement at the ‘village’ of Kartarpur certainly represented the 
rural ‘headquarters’ for the nascent Sikh community. It was founded 
in the midst of a wide expanse of cultivated land that Guru Nanak had 
managed to purchase for himself. It is highly instructive to understand 
his affiliation with the rural population as the result of a familial connection 
in matters of land ownership. His father Kalian Chand (Kalu) Bedi, and 
his father-in-law Mula Chona were both revenue officials (patvaris) of 
_ comparable socio-economic background. In Punjabi culture, a patvari 
holds a position of authority in the social hierarchy of the village, because 
of his education in Persian and the basics of accountancy. The fact that 
Kalu owned land would have further enhanced the family’s status. Simi- 
larly, Mula worked in Pakho ke Randhawe, a village in the fertile area of 
the upper Bari Doab. The proximity of Kartarpur to the village of Guru 
Nanak’s father-in-law suggests that Mula was helpful, if not entirely 
instrumental, in locating and then acquiring the land for the new village.°8 
The noteworthy point here is that the establishment at Kartarpur might 
be seen as a bridge between the urban culture of Khatris and the rural 
culture of peasantry. The leadership role was in the Khatri hands, while 
the increasing number of followers came from a rural background. 

In his analysis of the Sociology of Religion, Max Weber’s primary aim 
was to understand the role of religion in evolutionary and even revolu- 
tionary social change. His interest lies in discerning which groups, and 
under what conditions, are more or less likely to emerge as ‘carriers’ of 
innovative religious and ethical movements. He wanted to identify those 
social groups that have acted as agents of rationalization and break- 
through. He theorizes that the lower-middle classes—such as artisans 
and merchants, in contrast to peasantry—have ‘a definite tendency towards 
congregational religion, towards religious salvation, and finally to- 
wards rational ethical religion’.59 He further remarks that the ‘the artisan 
and in certain circumstances even the merchant lead economic existences 
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which influence them to entertain the view that honesty is the best policy, 
that faithful work and the performance of obligations will find their reward 
and are “deserving” of their just compensation’.®? It should be em- 
phasized that Weber’s analysis is based upon his main focus on early 
Christianity, which was from its beginnings ‘a religion of artisans’. In his 
opinion, it is the town rather than the countryside that is the breeding 
ground of salvation religion. As compared with the life of the peasant, 
the middle-class life has far less connection with nature. Consequently, 
‘dependence on magic for influencing the irrational forces of nature can- 
not play the same role for the urban dweller as for the farmer’.®! Weber 
further argues that ‘the general peasantry will become [the] carrier of 
religion only when it is threatened by enslavement or proletarization, 
either by domestic forces (financial, agrarian, or seigniorial) or by some 
external political power’.©2 Not surprisingly, Ronald Inden argues that 
historically peasants were concerned neither with mystical nor moral 
knowledge, but fundamentally with the knowledge of survival, with food 
and reproduction. That is, theirs was a religion of mere existence. 

From this theoretical perspective, we will have to shift our focus slightly 
to look at Punjabi society in urban and rural settings. In the 16th-century 
Punjab the Khatris comprised an urban mercantile community, following 
various occupations of trade, administration, clerical employment, and 
industry. Being an educated middle class, they were frequently moving 
to various cities and towns in India to avail themselves of trade oppor- 
tunities provided by the economic policies of the government of the day. 
Some of them would also settle in villages to run their petty shops and 
small-scale trades, while others would work in administration—such as 
revenue officials (patvaris). Guru Nanak’s family belonged to this last 
group of a selected few who held a position of authority among the land- 
owning classes. Most importantly, Guru Nanak had first-hand knowledge 
of administrative policies in his experience at the government granary in 
Sultanpur. As storekeeper he must have gained first-hand experience of 
the repressive nature of the land-revenue system. ‘That is why he left his 
job at the age of 30 after his experience of enlightenment and set out on 
his missionary journeys. 

It is instructive to note that the most significant development in the 
revenue system took place under Mughal administration. In order to 
establish firm ground for a heightened sense of dependence on its author- 
ity, the Mughal imperial policy introduced the ‘cash economy’. During 
the early period of Guru Nanak’s life, there is a reference to a ‘general 


order issued by Ibrahim Lodi for collection of revenue only in grain’.®+ 
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By the 16th century, however, the Mughal rule was in place: ‘Itself the 
product of relatively developed commercial or mercantile economy, the 
cash nexus provided in its turn the real basis on which the structure of 
the Mughal imperial system, with its insistence not on the possession. 
of land, but on the transferable right to collect the land revenue, was 
founded.’ Although we might not be able to do full justice here to the 
pervasive ramifications of the transition to a cash economy, the theoretical 
work of Karl Marx comes quickly to mind for an understanding of its 
complexity. Marx says: “The ruling class expresses its dominance through 
its ability to force the subordinate classes to turn over a portion of the 
products they produce (or value of these products) to itself.’ The central 
point in Marx’s theory relates to his analysis of the ways in which a system 
of cash evaluation of goods and services lends itself to exploitation and 
the subsequent alienation of the producing class. 

In Weber’s theoretical framework, however, the move toward a capital- 
ist economy is the prime motivating factor behind a system of higher 
ethical rationalization. In essence, the cash evaluation of goods and 
services involves a symbolic system in which the assessment of value 
becomes a socially negotiated process that creates a desire for a higher 
degree of ethical predictability. In simple terms, a bushel of wheat is a 
bushel of wheat; but when a bushel of wheat becomes represented by a 
symbolic token of exchange (cash), the desire to see this assessment of 
value ethically standardized will arise.*” In the absence of faith between 
the parties, a cash economy—while increasing dependence on social 
interaction—is seen to decrease mutual trust. Given the imbalance of 
power in Mughal India, the advent of a cash economy could only have 
served to further polarize society, leaving an otherwise relatively inde- 
pendent peasant population indentured and indebted to a power structure 
that could manipulate the assessment of value in its own favour. 

In this new historical situation, Guru Nanak expresses a sense of 
urgency with regard to the maintenance of ethical behaviour in com- 
mercial transactions, a motif that is reflected throughout his works: 


O trader and merchant, your earnings are written. If your dealings are fair, : 
your profit is assured through the Divine Will. If your capital is true, you will 

meet with the Guru who is above desire and greed. No deception in this. (5) The 

Guru-oriented (gurmukh) will measure in correct balance with correct measure. 

Desires and expectations were high, but the Guru thwarted [desires] with truth. 

When he himself asks to measure, the correct measure is measured. (6) 


(M1, Siri Ragu Astapadian 9, AG, p. 59) 
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If we read this passage in the context of transition to a cash economy, it 
gains an added significance. Undoubtedly during the Mughal rule of 
Emperor Babur, the peasant population was compelled to enter a com- 
mercial domain. So the idea of a divinely sanctioned commercial ethic 
would have had a particular appeal for them. With the collection of 
revenue in cash rather than in kind, the individual producers would have 
to depend upon the relative honesty of the shopkeepers who bought their 
produce. Not surprisingly, the transition to a cash economy would have 
put the mercantile class in more direct contact with the agricultural class. 
In the rural base at Kartarpur, the currency of Guru Nanak’s ideas must 
have gained momentum in the light of increased economic interaction 
between the peasants and the mercantile classes. ‘This cooperation based 
on certain universal principles of equity must surely have carried a timely 
appeal to new converts from a rural background. Indeed, such ideas of 
equitable relations may have created a platform for the establishment of 
goodwill between the Khatris and the Jats, the former being the dominant 
mercantile class in the Punjab and the latter the dominant peasant class. 
Guru Nanak’s own status as a landlord may have served to further cement 
the ties between the leadership of the Panth and its rural constituency. 
The Jats of the Punjab have been a subject of scholarly interest since 
the late 19th century. For instance, writing on the ethnology of the Jats 
in 1883, Denzil Ibbetson comments: “These men are the backbone of 
the Punjab by character and physique as well as by locality. They are 
stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great independence, industry and agricultural 
skill, and collectively form perhaps the finest peasantry in India.’°° In his 
early ethnographic study Ibbetson associates the Jat population of the 
Punjab with a south-easterly migration of Scythian peoples from the Black 
Sea region of central Asia. Supporting Ibbetson’s theory, Bhupinder Singh 
Mahal’s work The Nomads and The Mavericks offers some fresh insights into 
the Scythian origins of the Jats of the Punjab. According to this view, the 
Scythians were essentially nomadic people who wandered up and down 
the vast expanse of the steppe, from the north shores of the Black Sea to 
the southern part of Russia. These ‘noble warriors’ were first to tame 
and mount the horse. They were a bearded people with long ‘unshorn 
hair’ which they coiled in the form of a layered knot inside their pointed 
cap, much like today’s turban.®9 Mahal further points out that around 
300 BCE these ‘noble warriors’ were displaced from their homeland by 
their more powerful ‘nomadic cousins’ and that some of them made their 
way to the Indus Valley and settled in the Punjab. Thus the Indo-Aryan 


Jats of the Punjab are ‘the progeny of the Scythians of the steppe’.”° 
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An alternative theory has been advanced by Irfan Habib, who main- 
tains that the first reference to the Jats as a distinct cultural grouping 
appears in indigenous sources sometime around the early 8th century, in 
the Chachnama, an account of the Arab conquest of the Sind (710-14 CE). 
There is, however, no mention of Jats in any records pertaining to the 
Punjab until the 11th century. Habib theorizes that the Jats migrated 
into the Punjab from Sindh as pastoral people. He supports his arguments 
with Grierson’s philological evidence, which suggests a strong influence 
of the Sindhi language on the Lahnda dialects spoken in southern Punjab. 
Thus from Sindh the Jats migrated northwards via Multan into Punjab 
and eastwards across the Jamuna river, where they changed from pastor- 
alists to peasant cultivators. In the course of time they advanced eco- 
nomically while retaining the social stigma attached to their earlier 
pastoral status. Notwithstanding the disputed origin of the Jats of the 
Punjab, our primary concern here is the fact that they constituted a dis- 
tinct and differentiated community within the context of medieval 
Punjabi culture, and that they were possessed of a certain degree of self- 
identification as such.7! | 

In his analysis, Habib addresses himself specifically to the following 
question: ‘Can it have happened that Jatts received Sikhism at a time 
when by historical circumstances they were in need of it most, and saw it 
as a message of particular import to themselves?’”? Two avenues of investi- 
gation emerge from this question: first, to attempt to understand the 
specifics of the historical circumstances and how these affected Jat con- 
sciousness; and second, to understand the specific appeal of the Sikh 
message in regard to that consciousness. The first issue relates to the fact 
that the rural population of the Punjab suffered the brunt of the military 
adventurism of the 14th and 15th centuries. In particular, Babur’s in- 
vasions of the early 16th century were still fresh in their memory. Many 
of those whose grandfathers and great-grandfathers had suffered the 
consequence of several generations of misrule, economic exploitation, 
religious persecution, and social degradation must have received Guru 
Nanak’s message as a breath of fresh air: ‘The age is like a drawn sword, 
the kings are butchers; goodness has taken wings and flown.’”9 

Even though Akbar had lifted the poll tax (jizya) on the non-Muslim 
population in 1564, his administration levied severe and punitive taxes 
on the subjects while favouring members of the ruling elite with extensive 
land grants (madad-i-ma’ash). Habib notes that a nearly set text of this 
passage came to be adopted from the early years of Akbar’s reign onwards: 
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“The grantees were to enjoy the revenue (hasilat) from land, and they 
were exempted from all obligations to pay the land revenue (mal-o-jthat).’”* 
Not surprisingly, while the rural classes replenished the coffers of the 
empire, the people who ruled over them refused any share of the economic 
burden. As a result of these inequitable policies, ‘the conditions of life of 
the peasant generally approximated the lowest possible level of 
subsistence’.’> An average peasant family would make a bare subsistence 
living from year to year. It would be further pushed by disease or debt, 
draught or death—off the land and reduced to destitution. In conditions 
of economic distress, therefore, the poor Jats turned towards the charis- 
matic message of the Gurus to resolve the ‘tensions of meaning’ in their 
lives. 

In response to the second issue of the specific appeal of Sikhism, Habib 
makes the following observation: : 


It is quite clear what Guru Nanak and his successors preached was a universal 
faith, and not a narrow or sectional doctrine... In such circumstances, Sikhism 
which rejected in theory the entire system of caste and whose Gurus in practice 
raised Jatts to the highest positions without hesitation, could not fail to win over 
and command the loyalty of large sections from amongst the Jatts.’6 


Clearly, the egalitarian spirit of the Gurus’ teachings must be regarded 

as the motivating force behind the extensive Jat allegiance to the Panth.”” 
The status of the Jat within the Hindu hierarchy has remained ambiguous. 
By the 11th century (about the time of their migration into the Punjab), 
Alberuni (ca. 1030) represented the Jats as ‘cattle-owners, low Shudra 
people’.’”® The author of the Dabistan-i-Mazahib (1655) noted that, al- 
though the Gurus had been Khatris, ‘they have placed the Khattris under 
the authority of the Jats, who belong to the low caste of Vaishyas, as the 
big Masands of the Guru are mostly Jats’.’? He further remarks: the 
verses of Guru Nanak ‘are all in the language of the Jatts of the Punjab. 
And Jatt in the dialect of the Punjab means a villager, a rustic’.2° The 
Jats had evidently managed to improve their social status considerably, 
and in doing so, they were in some ways already in rebellion against the 
strictures of Brahminical hierarchy. In his analysis of the historical 
development of Jat consciousness, Habib concludes: ‘It is, therefore, quite 
likely that the Jatts who, in the sixteenth century, were not only entirely 
peasants but, in so many localities of the Punjab, also zamindars would 
assert themselves against a social status which no longer corresponded to 
their economic position.’8! Not surprisingly, the equalitarian message of 
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Sikhism carried a unique significance to the Jats. It gave them an oppor- 
tunity toward a self-realization that had been denied them historically. 

As already noted, Guru Arjan took several steps in creating a well knit 
and disciplined organization. He appointed his agents (masands) in every 
town to collect voluntary offerings from loyal Sikhs. In this context, the 
author of the Dabistan-i-Mazahib observed: ‘It has been ordained that an 
udasi, or ascetic, is not a good believer. Owing to this, some of the Sikhs 
of the Guru engage in agriculture, others in trade and service; every one 
according to his capacity pays a nazar (‘offering’) each year to the masand’, 
who received it on behalf of the Guru.®? ‘Further, the founding of 
the villages of Taran Taran, Sri Hargobindpur and Kartarpur in 
the rural areas saw large number of converts from the local Jat peasantry. 
Furthermore, at the time of his meeting with Guru Arjan at Goindval on 
4 November 1598, Emperor Akbar remitted the annual revenue of the 
peasants of the district, who had been hit by the failure of the monsoon. 
This was indeed a major relief to the farmers. Finally, the excavation of 
large pools and a well with six Persian wheels (chheharta) in the Majha 
area was meant for the benefit of the farming community. As a result of 
these activities, Guru Arjan’s popularity skyrocketed among the rural 
peasantry of the Punjab. Guru Arjan’s philanthropic work during the 
period of famine became a big motivating factor for the Jat allegiance to 
the Panth. 

Most instructively, the hymns of Guru Arjan tell us of the khasam 
(‘master’) of the field, who sets a watchman (rakha) over his field. Then 
there is the kzrsan (‘peasant’) who orders about the reapers (/avas) who cut 
his crop.®3 Here the presence of the rich peasant, using hired labour, is 
unmistakable. In this context, Habib employs the all-embracing Persian 
term 7’aya or ra’yat for subjects, taxpayers and peasants. In particular, 
reza raya stand for small peasants in contrast with big landlords, mugaddams 
or Chaudhans (Sheadmen’). There is another term, muzari (‘cultivator’), 
that occurs frequently in the imperial documents, representing more 
specifically the cultivating peasant.®+ Notably, Bhai Gurdas mentions 
the names of two Chaudharis (‘headmen’) Lal Dhillon and Langah of 
Patti Pargana, who were among the close associates of the fifth Guru. In 
his hymns Guru Arjan frequently employs striking imagery from the 
contemporary agrarian system when he presents the soul as rejoicing 
that the five peasants had been held captive and had become the head- 
man’s muwere (Persian muzari), signifying mastery over the five senses 
in the process of self-control.8° Again, he speaks about the bhumia 
(or zamindar, ‘land-lord’) who ‘ever strives for land’ (bhumi).8© These 
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references may reflect a visible conflict of interest between the headman 
and the ordinary peasants.®/ 

Through his arguments, Habib advanced this hypothesis: ‘Just as it 
has been said of Islam that it is a “religion for townspeople”, so it will, 
perhaps, not be wrong to say that Sikhism is a peasant religion.”*° On 
the basis of agrarian concerns he tries to reduce the appeal of Sikhism to 
peasantry alone. Contemporary scholarship, however, warns us of the 
dangers of subscribing to an essentialist approach (which might circum- 
scribe the ‘character’ of a rather large group of heterogeneous people). 
Even though a large majority of rural people constitutes the modern 
Panth, it would be wrong to describe Sikhism as ‘a peasant religion’ for 
the following reasons: First, in terms of the social background and the 
economic means of its members, the Panth has never been the homo- 
genous entity it is sometimes presented as in scholarly writings. In fact, 
the 11th var of Bhai Gurdas highlights the diversity of the social con- 
stituency of the Panth explicitly. In particular, the trading communities 
of Khatris and Aroras were the first to move out of the Punjab, carrying 
the message of the Gurus with them. They established themselves in 
various cities on the trade route, from Bukhara in central Asia to Dacca 
in the far east of India, including the southern towns on the east and west 
coasts of India. They were flourishing economically in Sarhind, Thanesar, 
and Delhi.8? There were prominent Sikhs in Kabul and Kashmir, in 
Agra and Allahbad, in Bihar and Bengal, in Rajasthan, Malwa, and 
Gujrat.2° In addition, a considerable number of urban Sikhs had settled 
in the cities of Lahore and Multan, the two major centres for the north- 
ern and southern trade routes respectively. In the context of the polity 
and economy of the Mughal administration, Punjabi traders were 
freely moving into the cities and towns in search of better employment 
opportunities. _ 

Second, the Gurus frequently employed mercantile imagery and words 
such as vakhar or sauda (‘merchandise’), mul (‘capital’), dhan (‘wealth’), and 
vanjara (‘trader’) in their compositions, addressing an important segment 
of the society which practised an extensive trade. Note, for instance, Guru 
Nanak’s hymn in the Siri Ragu mode: “When you trade, O traders, guard 
your wares. Buy only those articles that you can carry (to hereafter). For 
there the Master-merchant is wise, and taking your merchandise, He 
will scrutinize it with care.’?! For Guru Nanak, the merchandise in which 
he deals is the Divine Name, and the objective of the business is liberation. 
Nevertheless, the imagery assumes a highly developed pattern of trade 
that must have existed at that time. Analysing Guru Nanak’s Sorathi hymn, 
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W. H. McLeod compellingly argues that mercantile imagery com- 
municates ‘a brief glimpse of a warehouse, a stock of commodities, dis- 
tances sufficient to require the use of horses, and a system of travel 
expenses’.2? He further points out that the expansion of the Sikh Panth 
beyond Punjab was essentially due to the Khatri’s trading enterprise.” 
In this context, Weber maintains that most of the time, the initiation of: 
religious movements has been centred in. urban environments, and that 
the prophets connected with these movements have most often sprung 
from the merchant class. In their familiarity with legal operations and 
interpersonal obligations, he argues, traders have a unique concern for 
ethical considerations. It is no wonder that Guru Nanak levels his attack. 
against Brahmin authority in mercantile imagery, declaring that they 
are ‘brokers in false practices who run their shops on falsehood’. How- 
ever, the significant appeal of Guru Nanak’s ‘ethical considerations’ was 
not limited to the urban community, it also gained currency in the rural 
population of the Punjab. 

Third, Bhai Gurdas specifically mentions the names of the members 
of artisan castes, notably Tarkhans and Lohars (‘blacksmiths’), who were 
followed by Nais (‘barbers’), Chhimbas (‘cotton-printers’), Machhis 
(‘water-carriers’), Dhobis (‘washer-men’), Kumhars (‘potters’), Telis (‘oil- 
pressers’), masons, and goldsmiths. Weber maintains that as members of 
the lower middle-class, artisan groups are potentially available for mobil- 
ization in religious and ethical movements because their sense of honour 
‘rests on some concealed promise for the future which implies the assign- 
ment of some function, mission, or vocation to them’.** These craftsmen, 
in Weber’s opinion, constitute ‘the available missionaries of every mass 
congregational religion’.°© Further, the tendency of ‘artisans, craftsmen 
and middle-class people’ has been to ‘incline toward a rather primitively 
rationalistic, ethical and religious view of life’, an inclination reinforced 
by ‘their very occupational specialization’, which ‘makes them the bearers 
of an integrated pattern of life of a distinctive kind’.°” In the Punjabi 
rural setting, however, these castes provided ancillary services to the land- 
owning Jats in pre-modern society. Furthermore, many workers were 
engaged in stone and brick work. Indian artisans and masons displayed 
great skill in constructing forts, palatial buildings, pools and reservoirs.% 
In Guru Nanak’s bani we find references to words such as kotgarh (‘forts’), 
pakke-bank-duar (‘residential mansions of the rich’) and sar/sarovar (‘pools’).°9 
It is no wonder that Guru Arjan encouraged these groups to settle at 
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Ramdaspur. They received Bhai Gurdas’ particular attention because 
of their distinctive contribution in building projects. 

Fourth, there were certainly some Brahmins (Tiwari Pandit, Wissa, 
Gopi, and Tulsia of Bhardwaj sub-caste, and Jagna Brahmin from Agra) 
among the Sikhs, and some outcastes. For instance, the name of Paira 
Chandal appears in the list of prominent Sikhs. Even the name ofa Muslim, 
Mian Jamal, figures prominently in the list of close associates (hazuri 
sikhs) of Guru Arjan. It should, however, be emphasized that Bhai Gurdas 
deals only with the more notable members of the Panth. These leaders 
would have had their own families, friends, and followers in large num- 
bers from their particular areas, who collectively made up the general 
constituency of the Panth. There were also wandering poets, scribes, 
bards, and groups of musicians who represented the elite circle of the 
Sikh court. They played a significant role as ‘carriers’ of traditional culture. 
We have already noticed that the manuscript of the Vanjara Pothi re- 
mained in the possession of Vanjara Sikhs of South India. This lends 
credibility to the tradition of the text of the Pran Sangalt, associated with 
the congregation of Bhatra Sikhs (bhatrian di sangat) in the coastal cities of 
South India.!© On the whole, identities based on caste were not obliterated 
completely; but caste had nothing to do with access to liberation. 

Finally, if the Sikh Panth was not homogenous in terms of its social 
constituency, then it was not free from conflict either. There were two 
kinds of conflicts, internal and external, playing a dynamic role within 
the ranks of the Panth. The detractors of the Guru created an internal 
conflict through their slanderous activities. Their rivalry was heightened 
when Guru Arjan was designated to take the throne of Guru Nanak in 
preference to his eldest brother Prithi Chand. The successful resisting of 
the challenge posed by Prithi Chand and his followers (Minas) involved 
a heightened loyalty on the part of those who adhered to the orthodox 
line.!°! Thus, the conflict created within the Sikh Panth by dissidents 
originally worked to counter and then, paradoxically, to enhance the 
process of crystallization of the Sikh tradition. Further, external conflict 
was introduced within the Panth when a series of complaints were made 
against Guru Arjan to the functionaries of the Mughal state, giving them 
an excuse to scrutinise the activities of the Sikhs. The Mughal authorities, 
it seems, were seriously concerned about the extensive Jat allegiance to 
the Panth. Thus both internal and external pressures on the Sikh Panth 
were largely responsible for the crystallization of the Sikh tradition. 
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PROPHETIC APPEAL, SYSTEMATIZATION, 
EGALITARIANISM 


In this chapter, we have discussed the interaction between ideology 
and environment in the historical development of the Sikh Panth. Guru 
Nanak’s creative ideas and strategies at Kartarpur triggered the process 
of institutionalization under his successors. Considering his specific ethical 
formulations as a viable model of a new social organization, we have 
argued that Guru Nanak’s ideology contained a singular appeal that might 
be understood in terms of ‘prophecy’ in Weber’s sense of the term. Thus 
there is a need to understand Guru Nanak’s message as a special form of 
human expression, specifically relevant to the re-structuring of the soci- 
ety according to a distinctive ‘creative strategy’ which was able to resolve 
certain ‘tensions’ of meaning and collective identification that the existing 
systems of thought could not address. In this context, Guru Nanak’s re- 
jection of the prevailing orthodoxies of both Islamic and Hindu tradition 
provided an alternative spiritual paradigm that became the basis of social 
reconfiguration according to divinely sanctioned normative principles. 
The very survival of his message over many generations and historical 
periods is a testimony to its unique qualities of continued relevance. 

Just as ideology represents a discourse of meaning in a society, so 
Guru Nanak’s message became the principal motivating factor in the 
process of institutionalization. The sober integration of his thought 
facilitated and lent authority to the efforts by the subsequent Gurus to 
institutionalize it. The quest for normative self-definition was linked to 
the emergence of a new kind of doctrinal self-identification among Sikhs 
in the early phase of their history. Based initially on religious ideology, 
however, the distinctive Sikh identity was reinforced with the introduction 
of distinctly Sikh liturgical practices, ceremonies, holy sites, and the com- 
pilation of an authoritative scripture. In particular, the Adi Granth ad- 
vocated the doctrine of the unity of Akal Purakh, an uncompromising 
monotheism in which there was no place for incarnation or idol worship. 
It provided a framework for the shaping of a text-centred community, 
and hence it was a decisive factor for Sikh self-definition. As ‘an organizer, 
systematizer, formalizer’, to use Smith’s terminology, Guru Arjan played 
an extremely important role in the process of crystallization. 

The social constituency of the Panth was far from being homogenous. 
Diverse groups from both urban and rural backgrounds comprised the 
Panth. While the urban Sikhs had taken Sikhism beyond Punjab to the 
major cities of India and Afghanistan, the rural headquarters of the Gurus 
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attracted the local population to the fold of Sikhism. A radical egalitar- 
janism in the Gurus’ teachings was the main attraction behind the exten- 
sive Jat allegiance to the Panth. The Sikh community’s self-consciousness 
was further heightened. by in-group conflict created by dissenters and 
slanderers, External conflict with the local Mughal authorities provided 
another challenge for the Sikh Panth. On the other hand, to a large 
extent, the liberal policy of Emperor Akbar’s reign provided the overall 
context for the peaceful evolution of the Sikh Panth. However, within 
eight months of Akbar’s death in October 1605, Guru Arjan was executed 
by the orders of the new emperor, Jahangir, in May 1606. We will turn 
to this pivotal event in the next chapter. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF GURU ARJAN 


Like the yearning cry of a rain-bird (babiha) he spoke to his disciples that the Guru’s teachings 
should never be forsaken. The blissful state of equanimity (sahaj samadhi) can be attained only 
in the delight of spiritual love (piram rasu) in the company of the holy through the teachings of 
the Guru. May I be a sacrifice unto Guru Arjan!" 


— Bhai Gurdas 


he most controversial issue in Sikh history is related to Guru Arjan’s 
execution in Mughal custody. A number of interpretations of this 
event have emerged in scholarly and quasi-scholarly writings. Most his- 
torians of Mughal India look at it simplistically from a political angle. 
Richard H. Davis, for instance, has recently pointed out that the Sikh 
Gurus began to play a more active role in north Indian political conflicts 
because the Sikh community had become a formidable social group. 
Guru Arjan set himself up as the lord of the Sikhs, took sides in Mughal 
dynastic disputes, and hence suffered the consequences of backing the 
losing side.? Similarly, in the early decades of the 20th century Beni 
Prasad treated this whole affair as ‘a single execution due primarily to 
political reasons’.? He argued that the kind-hearted Guru made the ‘mis- 
take’ of blessing the distressed Prince Khusrau, an opportunity that was 
seized by the Guru’s enemies, who made the most of it. To Jahangir they 
represented his ‘treason and impiety’ with all the colour that personal 
malice and fanatical hatred could impart. The Emperor was at first dis- 
posed to take a lenient view of this affair, but he fell into the snares of 
Guru Arjan’s enemies. The Guru was sentenced to death and his property, 
including his hermitage was confiscated.* In contrast to this viewpoint, 
however, most Sikh scholars have been vehement in their construction 
of this event as only the first of a long series of religious persecutions that 
the Sikhs suffered at the hands of Mughal authorities.° 
The principal sources that have been used by scholars to reconstruct 
Guru Arjan’s execution offer divergent views on this issue. ‘The frag- 
mentary traces of these contemporary and near-contemporary documents 
illuminate the processes at work behind this watershed in Sikh history. 
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There is an urgent need to build a careful interpretive framework to 
offer a coherent and meaningful narrative. We will begin with the exam- 
ination of a passage in the Jahangirnama to understand the Imperial 
perspective, and then we will look closely at other available sources. In 
addition, we will address the questions that we raised in the opening 
chapters: How did the resurgence of Turko-Mongol traditions at the 
beginning of 17th century mark the end of Akbar’s liberal policy in 
Mughal India? What were the competing religious traditions in the 
Punjab, interacting with each other in the context of the religious pluralism 
of Akbar’s rule? Why did the rapid growth of the Sikh Panth during 
Guru Arjan’s period become a matter of concern for the Mughal author- 
ities? What were the cultural patterns of the social constituency of the 
Sikh Panth from the perspective of social anthropology? How did issues 
of authority and power dynamics play out in the religious and political 
institutions of the times? 

Jahangir’s memoirs, in his Jahangirnama presents an account of im- 
portant events — particularly of the early years of his reign — and a candid 
view of his personal life, replete with his vices and virtues. Bonnie C. 
Wade, for instance, remarks that from his memoirs we gain a personal 
sense of Jahangir and his times: ‘He was a complex character, full of 
contradictions, a mixture of bad temper and genial temperament, one 
who had disregard for human misery yet acutely sensitive to art and 
nature, a lover of sport as well as entertainment. He was callous and 
cruel, yet garrulous and erudite.”® In a particular entry in the Fahangumama 
related to this study, Jahangir explicitly says that he ordered the execution 
of Guru Arjan since he had blessed his eldest son, the rebel Prince 
Khusrau. Wheeler M. Thackston’s translation of the original Persian 
text (folios 27b—28a) reads as follows: 


There was a Hindu named Arjan in Gobindwal on the banks of the Beas River. 
[28a] Pretending to be a spiritual guide, he had won over as devotees many simple- 
minded [sic] Indians and even some ignorant, stupid Muslims by broadcasting 
his claims to be a saint. They called him guru. Many fools [/dervish-garbed 
worshippers] from all around had recourse to him and believed in him implicitly. 
For three or four generations they had been pedaling [sic] this same stuff. For a 
long time I had been thinking that either this false trade should be eliminated or 
that he should be brought into the embrace of Islam. At length, when Khusraw 
passed by there, this inconsequential little fellow wished to pay homage to 
Khusraw. When Khusraw stopped at his residence, [Arjan] came out and had 
an interview with [Khusraw]. Giving him some elementary spiritual precepts 
picked up here and there, he made a mark with saffron on his forehead,.which 
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is called gashqa in the idiom of the Hindus and which they consider lucky. When 
this was reported to me, I realized how perfectly false he was and ordered him 
brought to me. I awarded his houses and dwellings and those of his children to 
Murtaza Khan, and I ordered his possessions and goods confiscated and him 
executed [styasat 0 yasa rasanand].’ 


Evidently, Jahangir claims to have watched the Sikh movement with dis- 
approval for a number of years. He did not like the conversion of “some 
ignorant, stupid Muslims’ to the Sikh faith. He had two solutions in his 
mind: either to put an end to ‘this false trade’ or to bring him into the 
‘embrace of Islam’. Jahangir perceived Guru Arjan’s blessings to the rebel 
Prince Khusrau (/Khusraw) as an indication of his involvement with the 
movement attempting to put the prince on the throne in place of his 
father. He gave orders to Murtaza Khan, the governor of Lahore, to 
confiscate Guru Arjan’s ‘possessions and goods’ and to execute him ac- 
cording to ‘yasa siyasat’. Literally, ‘yasa’ is the Mongol term for law and 
‘siyasat’ means punishment, signifying the phrase as ‘punishment under 
law’. In Mughal times, both words were used for capital punishment. 
Under the Yasa of Mongol warlord Chingis (/Genghis/ Chingiz) Khan, 
the blood of princes and honoured persons was not spilled. Only those 
means of killing were employed for them that would prevent this hap- 
pening.® Thus, the punishment of extreme torture without shedding blood 
was inflicted on Guru Arjan, who was a religious leader even in Jahangir’s 
eyes. 

It is extremely important to understand the background of the Yasa 
of Chingis Khan with respect to its application in medieval Indian society. 
It is frequently referred to as Tora (/ tura) in Mughal chronicles. According 
to Thackston, the Tora is the Chingisid (/ Genghisid) code of conduct 
and Mongol customary law. It was respected in large part by members 
of the Timurid dynasty, who laid claim to legitimacy through their con- 
nections to Chingis Khan and his offspring.? Undoubtedly the Mughal 
rulers interpreted it in the light of their own particular situations. Scholars 
have occasionally expressed the opinion that in its original context too 
the Yasa was a cruel code, and that its cruelty surpassed that of other 
analogous codes.!° It has not come down to us in its entirety, either in 
the original or in copy. We know of only fragments which have been 
transmitted by ancient Arab, Persian, and Armenian historians — Makrizi, 
Mirhond (/Mir Khond), Ibn-Batuta, Vartang, and Mahakia.'! In this 
context, Mansura Haider addresses the question of whether the Yasa or 
Tora that played a guiding role in the Mongol polity had still retained 
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some of its traces in the Mughal Empire in India. He argues that the 
clauses of the Tora were not explicitly described by the Mughal chroniclers. 
Basically, they refer to the Tora in two senses: first, in the sense of Turko- 
Mongol customary practices and royal traditions; and second, in the sense 
of the Chingisid Tora, including such matters as hunting, military organ- 
ization, social norms, moral conduct, religious principles, policy of toler- 
ation, attitude towards divines of all religions, theory of absolute surrender 
to the sovereign, and so on. Timurid historians such as Babur, Bayzid, 
Mir Khond, and Gulbadan Begam vouchsafe its continuity in Mughal 
India without giving any further information about it. Interestingly, Abu’l 
Fazal provides us with no reference to the Tora or its clauses. This 
may be due to the fact that during Akbar’s reign, purely Central Asian 
traditions became the first casualty in the process of creating a composite 
culture and a synthetic civilization. Strangely enough, an upsurge of 
Turko-Mongol traditions — however temporary and purposeful — became 
noticeable during the first few years of the 17th century. Not surprisingly, 
there are several explicit references in Jahangir’s memoirs to the Chingisi 
Tora and Chaghatai traditions. Occasionally, the clauses of the Yasa 
were used politically to defeat rival claimants. For instance, in the pro- 
ceedings of the consultative assembly in which Khusrau’s candidature 
was under consideration along with his father, Said Khan Chaghatai — 
who was ‘a simple-minded Turko-Mongol’ and a senior Akbari noble — 
vehemently repudiated the question of Khusrau superseding his own 
father, Sultan Salim. Such a practice, he pointed out, was not in con- 
formity with the prevalent traditions or the Tora of Chaghatai.!2 

In his insightful analysis, Ganda Singh provides us with the background 
of Khusrau’s rebellion. He argues that Jahangir was the frustrated son of 
a long-lived father who had to wait 38 years before ascending the throne. 
According to Bonnie C. Wade, the then-Prince Salim (Jahangir) had 
begun to chafe at his father’s longevity, and in July 1600 he attempted 
unsuccessfully to seize the Agra fort, and for nearly two years tried in 
vain to overthrow his father.'9 In fact, Salim burst into open rebellion 
against Emperor Akbar and assumed the royal title in 1601. Then he 
had Abu’l Fazal, the principal supporter of the emperor’s policy of 
religious pluralism, murdered in August 1602. It took Akbar many years 
to forgive his involvement in Abu’l Fazal’s murder. Due to his paternal 
affection and failing health, Akbar achieved a kind of reconciliation with 
his son and publicly designated him as his heir to the throne. However, 
rumours continued to circulate that Akbar had infact approved the 
nomination of his grandson Khusrau as his heir to the throne rather 
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than his rebellious and intemperate son. This set in motion royal intrigues 
and counter-intrigues with frantic efforts to win support for the contesting 
parties — Prince Salim and his son Khusrau. The proposal of Aziz Koka 
(the Khan-i-Azam) and Raja Man Singh to exclude Prince Salim as un- 
worthy in-favour of his son was stoutly opposed by a number of nobles. !* 
This afforded a very favourable opportunity to the adherents of Islamic 
revivalism to exact from Prince Salim, as a price for their support to his 
claims, two solemn oaths: the first binding him to defend the Islamic 
religion against non-Muslim heathenism, and the second, to wreaking 
no vengeance upon those who had at any time in the past espoused the 
cause of Khusrau. Salim gladly accepted both the conditions and took 
the required oaths.!° 

After the death of Emperor Akbar on 17 October 1605, Prince Salim 
occupied the throne as the new emperor, Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir 
(‘Light of Mohammad’s Faith and the Conqueror of the World’). With a 
grand stroke of statesmanship, the new emperor effected reconciliation 
with Raja Man Singh and dismissed him in all honour to his government 
in Bengal. Prince Khusrau was also received with warmest affection and 
a grant of a lakh of rupees for the renovation of a mansion allotted to 
him for residence in the fort of Agra. But the ambitious and impatient 
spirit of Khusrau felt restless in a sort of semiconfinement in the Agra 
fort. To try his luck once again, he escaped on 6 April 1606, and hurried 
towards the Punjab — evidently in the hope of gaining supporters in the 
north-west and leading a successful rebellion against his father. He was 
closely followed by Shaykh Farid Bukhari (Murtaza Khan), who in turn 
was followed at a short distance by Jahangir himself. Bukhari followed 
the same route as was followed by Khusrau, crossing the river Beas 
at Goindval, and inflicting a crushing defeat on the rebel prince near 
Bharowal. In his flight towards Kabul, Khusrau was captured on 
27 April while trying to cross the river Chenab. He was brought to Lahore, 
hands bound and chains on his legs in accordance with the custom and 
code of Chingis Khan, to Mirza Kamran’s garden, where Emperor 
Jahangir ordered him into confinement on 1 May 1606 (Muharram 3, 
1015 AH). For over a week, April 28 to May 7, the Emperor stayed on in 
the garden outside the town of Lahore, waiting for an auspicious hour to 
enter the fort on Muharram 9 (7 May 1606).'° 

Beni Prasad traces Khusrau’s revolt with a chronological table of 
his movements as well as Jahangir’s movements.!” On the basis of this 
chronology, Ganda Singh writes: ‘On or about 23" of May, a report was 
poured into the ears of Emperor Jahangir that during the short halt of 
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Khusrau at Goindwal, on the right bank of river Beas, the Sikh Guru 
Arjun had gone to see the prince and had conveyed to him some pre- 
conceived things and had also blessed him with a saffron mark on the 
forehead.’!8 This was practically a month after the Guru was alleged 
to have blessed the prince and some 27 days after the emperor himself 
had crossed the river Beas at that very place. According to Ganda Singh, 
this makes the whole story a puzzle and throws serious doubt on the 
genuineness and authenticity of the report: ‘If the Guru had met and 
blessed Khusrau at Goindwal, it would certainly have been reported to 
the emperor on the spot or in its immediate neighbourhood where it 
could have been verified and authenticated by eye-witnesses and the Guru 
would have been arrested and carried a prisoner with him to Lahore.’!9 
Ganda Singh makes two further points in his analysis: First, the Guru 
was at Taran Taran at that time, not at Goindval; and second, the mark 
of saffron supposedly made by the Guru on the Prince’s forehead was ‘a 
pure and simple concoction of some conspirator’s fertile imagination to 
exploit the emperor’s emotions against the Guru’.2 He concludes his 
analysis firmly thus: “The political allegations were only used as a handy 
pretext and recorded as camouflaging justification for his drastic action 
against a popular religious leader, either to satisfy his guilty conscience 
or to throw his future critics off the track of truth.’?! 

By contrast, Kapur Singh takes issue with modern Sikh writers, in- 
cluding Ganda Singh, who have endeavoured to show that in reality 
Guru Arjan was in no way involved with the rebellion of Prince Khusrau 
directly or indirectly. For him, Jahangir’s diary was his personal property 
and was to remain in the imperial library even after the Emperor’s death 
— no question of making its contents public was ever to arise.22 What the 
Emperor wrote in his diary was what he believed to be true. Kapur Singh, 
however, accepts the possibility that the Emperor himself may have been 
misled regarding the true facts of the case. He then offers a radical thesis: 
‘Prince Khusrau was well aware that Guru Arjan was a fearless and un- 
compromising opponent of the policy of Jahangir by which the emperor 
had made the law of shariat the foundation of his government and that 
Guru Arjan was such a towering personality and of such high moral 
courage that he would not fear or flinch from receiving and offering 
comfort to the prince who was fleeing before the royal host which was at 
his very heels.’*? With respect to the story of the saffron mark, Kapur 
Singh observes: ‘[TJhe prince, in accordance with the etiquette required 
at the Guru’s court, made some offering as a mark of respect and love, 
and the master of ceremonies, the ardastya, put a saffron mark on the 
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prince’s forehead as a token of the acceptance of his offering.’** There is 
no doubt that Jahangir misinterpreted this ritual gesture as a sign of 
potential revolt. 

Kapur Singh concludes that the punishment which Emperor Jahangir 
ordered to be inflicted on Guru Arjan in accordance with the laws of 
Yasa was on two grounds: one, that the crimes of Guru Arjan were of 
such a grave and political nature that the Guru’s existence was definitely 
considered a danger to the safety of the Mughal Empire in India; and 
two, that the spiritual status of Guru Arjan was considered so exalted as 
to make it necessary for him to be put to death by being boiled alive in 
water.” In his interpretation Kapur Singh plays upon the political over- 
tones of the word ‘yasa’ and cites two incidents in which Chingis Khan 
and his general Mukhali imposed the punishment on two bikkis (“Mongol 
priests’): one was put to death by being boiled alive, and in the other’s 
case his hands and feet were tied and then he was thrown into a river 
mid-current. The underlying idea was to kill these bikkis without shedding 
their blood so that their ghosts could not return to cause grave injury to 
the Mongol tribes.”® It is in this context that Kapur Singh describes Guru 
Arjan’s martyrdom by ‘shamanistic law’. 

There is a contemporary reference to Guru Arjan’s execution in 1606 
in the Maktubat-i Rabbani of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, leader of the 
Naqshbandi movement in the Punjab in the early 17th century.” He 
rejoiced at the news of this execution, providing hard evidence on 
the historical situation, in which Muslim revivalists celebrated the Guru’s 
death in Mughal custody. In a personal letter to Shaykh Farid Bukhari 
(Murtaza Khan), the most influential Mughal official of Jahangir and the 
persecutor of Guru Arjan, he wrote: 


These days the accursed infidel of Gobindwal was very fortunately killed. It is a 
cause of great defeat for the reprobate Hindus. With whatever intention and 
purpose they are killed — the humiliation of infidels is for Muslims life itself.° 


In a jubilant tone Sirhindi refers to Guru Arjan as the ‘accursed infidel of 
Gobindwal’ (kafir-i la‘in gobind wal) whose ‘execution... very fortunately 
happened” (kushtan....bisyar khub waqt’ shud). This direct reference has 
convinced Sikh scholars that Sirhindi’s hand was behind Jahangir’s 
decision to imprison and subsequently execute Guru Arjan. Recently, 
Louis Fenech has questioned this conclusion on two grounds. First, the 
Shaikh’s infamous letter was not sent to Jahangir himself, but to the 
governor of Punjab, Shaykh Farid Bukhari (Murtaza Khan); and second, 
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Sirhindi wrote this letter well after the fact. On the basis of these two 
arguments, Fenech concludes that the Shaikh’s role in the Guru’s execu- 
tion is conjectural.3° These technical arguments aside, no one can deny 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi’s intimate relationship with Shaykh Farid 
Bukhari, the principal actor in Guru Arjan’s execution and a leading 
supporter of the Islamic revivalist movement. 

Most instructively, there is a crucial entry in the Jahangimama (folio 
27b) before the order of Guru Arjan’s execution, describing Jahangir’s 
monetary grant to a group of Naqshbandi dervishes: ‘Since Shaykh Husayn 
Jami had dreams about me that came true shortly after-ward. I awarded 
him twenty lacs of dams, which would be thirty-five to forty thousand 
rupees, for his own expenses and for the khanqah and the dervishes who 
were with him.’?! No scholar has thus far tried to unmask the mystery 
behind the actual context of this entry. Shaykh Husayn Jami, a peerless 
member of the Naqshbandi order, used to write encouraging letters to 
the erstwhile Prince Salim (Jahangir): ‘I have seen His Holiness Khawaja 
Baha’uddin in a dream, and he said, “Soon Sultan Salim will mount the 
throne, causing the world to flourish in justice and equity and giving the 
grief-stricken cause for rejoicing with his generosity and liberality”.’%? 
The original name of Khawaja Baha’uddin was Baha’uddin Naqshband 
(1317-1389), the eponymous founder of the Naqshbandi Sufi order, which 
was highly influential in Timurid Iran and Central Asia. The historical 
significance of this entry will become clear in our examination of the 
religious dimension of Guru Arjan’s execution in the next section. Here, 
it is crucial to note that Shaykh Husayn Jami was accompanied, according 
to Jahangir, by a number of ‘dervishes who were with him’ when he was 
honoured by the Emperor in Lahore. It is highly likely that Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi was one of them. Most probably, this was the occasion when 
complaints against Guru Arjan were made to the Emperor about his 
alleged blessings to Prince Khusrau. Otherwise, why would Sirhindi 
express his jubilation at the Guru’s execution later on? He was self-reflexively 
expressing his elation at the mission accomplished. We will have more 
on the strategy of using the motif of a dream in the Naqshbandi letters 
addressed to Mughal authorities, including Emperor Jahangir. 

In his major study Yohanan Friedmann has pointed out Jahangir’s 
ambivalent relationship with Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi from the fact that 
the emperor imprisoned Sirhindi in the fort of Gwalior in 1619 so that 
his ‘disturbed disposition and confused mind would calm down a little’.73 
This happened only when Sirhindi incurred the displeasure of Jahangir 
for his unbending opposition to the Shi’a who were powerful at court. 
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Later on Sirhindi was restored to favour before his death in 1624. 
Friedmann compellingly argues that much of the material surrounding 
Sirhindi and his popularity exists because of his devout followers, those 
directly under his mastership, rather than the Mughal courtiers to whom 
he occasionally wrote. He further claims that Jahangir’s personal religious 
predilections did not determine his state policies. In any serious analysis, 
however, one must keep the historical context in mind, because human 
behaviour is indeed contextual and contingent. At the beginning of 
his reign Jahangir’s political situation was quite unstable. His own son 
provided him with the greatest challenge. At that time he was bound to 
listen to the radical voices of Muslim revivalists who offered him unflinch- 
ing support. Once he established himself firmly on the Mughal throne 
he could be magnanimous even with his opponents, and project himself 
as a liberal emperor like his father. People’s attitudes change with change 
in historical circumstances. Our main concern here is related to the 
circumstances that led to Guru Arjan’s execution in Mughal custody on 
Jahangir’s orders. 

The other contemporary, independent account of ‘the rebellion 
of the Prince against his father, and the consequences thereof is a Jesuit 
document, a letter written in Portuguese from Lahore on 25 September, 
1606, by Father Jerome Xavier to the Provincial at Goa. Father Fernao 
Guerreiro produced this letter in Part IV of the Relations. The relevant 
portion of this letter reads: 


While the Prince was flying from Agra, he passed the spot where there dwelt 
one whom the Gentiles call Goru [/Guru], a title equivalent to that of Pope 
amongst the Christians. This person was looked upon as a saint, and was greatly 
venerated. On account of his reputation for holiness, the Prince went to see 
him, hoping apparently that this would bring him good fortune. The Goru 
congratulated him on his new royalty, and placed his tiara on his head. Although 
the Prince was a Moor, the Goru deemed it lawful to bestow on him this mark of 
dignity, proper only to a gentile, since he was the son of a Pagan woman; and 
the Prince accepted it, believing the Goru to be a saint. 

When, after his son’s capture, the King heard of this circumstance, he ordered 
the Goru to be apprehended, and for some time kept him a prisoner. However, 
certain Gentiles interceded on behalf of their holy man, and in the end he was 
allowed to purchase his freedom for a hundred thousand crusados, for which sum 
a wealthy Gentile became his surety. Now this man thought that either the King 
would remit the fine or that the Goru would himself provide, or at any rate find 
some means of raising, the sum required. But in these hopes he was disappointed, 
and in consequence he proceeded to take from the wretched pontiff all his worldly 
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possessions, including the furniture of his house, and even the clothes of his wife 
and children; for these gentiles regard neither Pope nor Father where money is 
concerned. And when this did not suffice to pay the fine, he subjected him to 
every kind of ill-usage, causing him to be beaten with slippers, and preventing 
food from being given to him, in the hope that his victim, to escape from his suf- 
ferings, would produce the money which he still believed him to possess. But 
neither the Goru nor those about him could meet the demands of his tormenter; 
and at last the poor man died, overcome by the miseries heaped upon him by 
those who had formerly paid him reverence. The Gentile sought to escape his 
obligations by flight, but he was taken, and having been deprived of everyting 
that he possessed, was thrown into prison, where he died.** 


In order to fully appreciate the significance of this letter we need to know 
the various usages in the text. The people of Spain and Portugal gave 
the name Mouros, or ‘Moors’, to Muslims in all parts of the world, the 
name having come into use when the Muslims of Mauritania overran 
the Peninsula in the Middle Ages. To the Portuguese the people of India 
were either Moors or Gentiles (Gentios), the latter term being applied 
to all Hindus, irrespective of race, caste, or creed.* Similarly, the term 
‘Hindu’ was first used by Achaemenid Persians to describe all those people 
who lived on or beyond the banks of the river Sindhu, or Indus. ‘Thus the 
term ‘Hinduw’ implied an ethno-geographical category. It was only under 
the Muslim rulers that the term began to acquire a religious connot- 
ation.*6 As such, it came to be used by the Muslims to refer to the native 
peoples of India who did not convert to Islam. In Persian writings, there- 
fore, Sikhs were regarded as Hindu in the sense of non-Muslim Indians. 
Jahangir’s description of Guru Arjan as a ‘Hindu’ must be understood in 
this general context. Upon comparison of Father Xavier’s letter with the 
relevant passage of the Jahangimama, certain revealing facts emerge. 

In the first place, while the Jakangirama was a confidential document 
to a certain extent, reflecting the state policy, Xavier’s letter was based 
upon what was popularly known to the people about this event at that 
time. This, however, does not diminish the importance of this document 
in any way.?’ It was a well-known fact among the residents of Lahore 
that it was Prince Khusrau who went to see Guru Arjan ‘hoping ap- 
parently that this would bring him good fortune;’ not that the Guru went 
ta see him, as wrongly claimed by Jahangir in his memoirs. Again, the 
Imperial account is misleading about the location of Guru Arjan’s meeting 
with Khusrau in Goindval. Sikh tradition is quite explicit that Khusrau 
went to see the Guru at Taran Taran.*® In this context, Beni Prasad 
rightly remarks: ‘At Taran Taran, Khusrau sought and obtained the 
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benediction of the influential Sikh Guru, Arjun, the editor of the Sikh 
scriptures, whom he had seen during his grandfather’s lifetime and to 
whom he represented himself as a distressed, forlorn individual.’39 Anyone 
who has even cursory knowledge of Sikh traditions can easily understand 
that as a religious leader, Guru Arjan would have treated even the Em- 
peror in the same way if he had gone to see him. Sikh hospitality was, 
and still is, open to everyone. . 

Secondly, with respect to Guru Arjan’s blessings to the prince, the 
letter states: ‘The Goru [/Guru] congratulated him [Khusrau] on his 
new royalty, and placed his tiara on his head.’ Guerreiro has committed 
a mistake here in using the word ‘tiara’ for the tikka (Persian gashga), the 
mark made on the forehead of Hindus as a sign of blessing, to bring suc- 
cess in some undertaking. This was the word which Xavier himself used 
in his letter: ‘elle lhe deo 0 parabem do nouo reynado e lhe pos 0 tiga na testa’.* In 
his annotation, C. H. Payne provides an explanation by saying that as 
Khusrau was the son of a Hindu princess (his mother was the daughter 
of Raja Bhagwan Das of Jaipur), the Guru considered him entitled to 
this distinction.*! In the charged atmosphere of rebellion, however, 
Jahangir misinterpreted Guru Arjan’s innocent gesture of ‘blessing’. 
Defending the imperial perspective, Sajida S. Alvi goes to the extent of 
saying that Jahangir was dealing with someone he believed to be ‘a rebel 
who happened to be the leader of the Sikh community’.*? She even goes 
a step further than Jahangir himself, who did not describe Guru Arjan as 
a ‘rebel’. This kind of interpretation, however, reflects an agenda in 
scholarship, exaggerating fragmentary traces of documentary evidence 
in historical analysis. 

Finally, Xavier’s letter throws an interesting light on the popular trad- 
‘tion in Lahore that in the end Guru Arjan ‘was allowed to purchase his 
freedom for a hundred thousand crusados [i.e., about two lakhs of rupees], 
for which sum a wealthy Gentile became his surety’. This rich Gentile 
(Hindu) subjected the Guru ‘to every kind of ill-usage’, which brought 
on his death. Let us examine this issue in the light of Mahima Prakash 
Vartak (1741 CE), which provides the first written account of Guru Arjan’s 
martyrdom based upon collective memory (coming from the close family 
circles of the Bhallas): ‘Chandu Sah (sub-caste of Khatris) was the enemy 

- of [the] Guru and he was [a] Dewan of the emperor. He complained to 
the emperor that the Guru helped the rebel prince with money. The 
emperor said, ‘Wealth is increasing in the house of Nanak. Our kingdom 
may get damaged.’ The emperor sent a messenger to call Guru Arjan who 
came to Lahore and stayed in the Pandit’s house. The emperor fined the 
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Guru. The fine was paid by Chandu who took possession of the Guru’s 
body.’#3 This became till the 19th century the meta-narrative in the Sikh 
sources, in which Emperor Jahangir was literally absolved of any role in 
the Guru’s death. This narrative played a crucial role in subverting Sikh 
community’s understanding of the death of Guru Arjan, according to 
which the actual blame for his execution was placed on the Guru’s own 
alleged enemy Chandu Shah, rather than on Jahangir and the Mughal 
officials who were in fact primarily responsible for his death. How did it 
happen? We will address this question in detail as we proceed in our 
analysis. 

The final independent source about Guru Arjan’s execution is the 
Persian text Dabistan-i-Mazahib (1640s). The relevant passage from this 
work reads: 


When after the capture of [Prince] Khusrau, His Majesty king Jannat Makani 
Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir punished and mulcted Guru Arjan Mal, on 
account of his having prayed for the welfare of Prince Khusrau, the son of His 
Majesty Jannat Makani, who had rebelled against his father, and a large amount 
was demanded from him [Guru Arjan], he found himself powerless to pay it. 
He was tied up and kept [in the open] in the desert around Lahore. He gave up 
his life there owing to the strong sun, summer heat and the injuries inflicted 
by the collectors. This happened in [A.H.] 1015 [A.D. 1606-7]. Similarly, His 
Majesty exiled Shaikh Nizam Thanesari from India for his joining, and uttering 
a prayer for the welfare of Khusrau.* 


There are two noteworthy points in this passage. The first relates to the 
manner in which Guru Arjan ‘gave up his life there owing to the strong 
sun, summer heat and the injuries inflicted by the collectors’ (az tabash-i 
aftab 0 shaddat-t garma o azar-i muhassala jan dad). Although this information 
was provided to the author almost 40 years after the execution took place, 
it was still alive in the mid-17th century oral tradition. The second point 
concerns Shaikh Nizam Thanesari, who was exiled by Jahangir for the 
crime of ‘uttering a prayer for the welfare of Khusrau’. In his memoirs, 
Jahangir himself writes: ‘Shaykh Nizam Thanesari, one of the imposters 
of the age, [23a] met Khusraw, encouraged him with good news, and 
escorted him a while along the way. He came to see me. When I heard 
the news, I gave him his expenses for the road and ordered him to make 
a pilgrimage to Mecca.” This statement exposes the double standards 
of justice applied by the autocratic ruler for a similar alleged crime. The 
Sikh Guru was given capital punishment according to the Mongol tribal 
law (Yasa), while a Muslim Shaikh was exiled and sent to Mecca. 
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The only Sikh account that offers a contemporary understanding of 
Guru Asjan’s death is the 23rd pauri (‘stanza’) of the 24th var (‘ballad’) 
of Bhai Gurdas.*® Our chapter began with the last three lines of this 
stanza. Louis Fenech has provided an adroit analysis of this pauri in his 
‘Martyrdom and the Execution of Guru Arjan in Early Sikh Sources’.*7 
Although his main concern is the evolution of the concept of martyrdom 
in Sikh tradition, Fenech maintains that ‘it is quite certain that the paun 
does deal with Guru Arjan’s final hours’ and that ‘Bhai Gurdas understood 
the fifth Master’s death as that of a hero, since the description of Guru 
Arjan’s life and last moments in this var conform to the pattern of the 
hero’s life and death we noted in the Adi Granth’.*® Elsewhere, Fenech 
points out that early Sikh sources do not tell us much about the manner 
in which the Guru died or the causes of his death: ‘In fact, even Sikh 
tradition is not altogether sure regarding the means of the Guru’s death 
~ whether it occurred by torture, execution, or drowning in the Ravi 
river.49 The reason for this ‘silence’ will become clear as we examine 
the religious, economic, social and cultural dimensions — including the 
issues of power and authority — related to the question of Guru Arjan’s 
execution in Mughal custody. 

In contrast to Bhai Gurdas’s silence, however, a group of Hindalis 
had apparently become vocal in their pro-establishment stance about 
Guru Arjan’s execution. They formed a schismatic group within the Panth 
which accepted the leadership of a rival claimant, Bidhi Chand, son of 
Baba Hindal of Jandiala, in opposition to Guru Hargobind. Bidhi Chand 
had married a Muslim woman and evidently responded to the reproaches 
of the Sikhs by turning apostate. He aligned himself with the Mughal 
administrators of Lahore. Here it is instructive to closely look at the 
apocryphal texts of the epilogue of the Banno version of the Adi Granth, 
prepared in 1642 CE. The second set of apocryphal shaloks attributed to 
Guru Nanak is normally entitled Gost Malar nail hoi (‘Discourse that took 
place with Malar’). This is the same title as that of sakhi 125 of the of the 
Bala tradition. There is an actual verbal correspondence between them: 
The typical expression vir salamalekh barat khudat sach chau ‘Brother, may 
peace be with you and may you speak the truth with the blessings of 
God’) of the Banno text resembles the yar salamalekh bara Khudai sach chau 
of the Bala janam-sakhi.°° 

On the basis of his analysis of verbal and thematic similarities, Sahib 
Singh skillfully concluded that the responsibility for the composition of 
the apocryphal texts of the Banno Bir (recension) rests solely on the 
shoulders of the Hindalis, the authors of the Bala Janam-sakhis.°! In the 
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context of the present discussion, the ninth apocryphal shalok deserves 
careful attention: © 


Bhatt andin paian mili agani salai//balu ret bhakhaia dichai agani jalai// andir bhugai 
dhan jiu tarapharhe te bilalai//api bakhashe nanaka kis nu kahiai jai// (9)°2 

The fire flared up when [the firewood] was put into the big furnace. The sand 
was made red hot with the burning fire. When the inside of the body burns like 
the firewood, the soul cries out in agony and suffers intense pain. Only God can 
have mercy on such a one, O Nanak — where else can one go to narrate one’s 
ordeal? (9) 


Here we can only speculate on the motives of the author. Why did the 
author use the imagery of corporeal punishment involving a red-hot pan 
over a big furnace and burning sand? Was he obliquely and indirectly 
alluding to what happened to Guru Arjan when he was executed in Lahore 
in 1606? Was he consciously employing this imagery to question the 
legitimacy of the Guru’s spiritual status? (That is, how could a servant of 
God have been so treated, and if he had been so treated, could he still be 
regarded as God’s servant?) It is quite possible that in contrast to the 
‘silence’ of the mainstream Sikh tradition, the Hindalis may have been 
indirectly trying to justify the Mughal stand on Guru Arjan’s death. 


POLITICIZING RELIGION 


In his insightful analysis of the ‘Crystallization of Religious Communities 
in Mughal India’, Wilfred Cantwell Smith aptly argues that the Sikh and 
Islamic processes of crystallization were parallel movements, which de- 
cisively intertwined at certain points.°? One such conspicuous moment 
was the execution of Guru Arjan in Lahore in 1606 by Jahangir. Smith 
argues that this happened shortly after a major step in a Muslim process 
of consolidation took place, specifically Shaykh Farid Bukhari’s (ie. Mir 
Murtaza Khan’s) success in diverting and then suppressing Khusrau’s 
bid for a more Akbar-like reign. In his analysis, Smith focuses on the role 
of two key figures of the Naqshbandi Sufi order (from Central Asia) — 
Khawajah Baqi Bi-llah (1563-1603) and his most eminent disciple Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi (1564-1624), who played a leading role in the Islamic 
religious revival in the Indian sub-continent. In fact, Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi became known as al-Mujaddid-1-Alf-t- Thani, ‘the Rejuvenator of 
Islam at the Beginning of the. Second Muslim Millennium’. Not sur- 
prisingly, Saiyad Athar Abbas Rizvi remarks that ‘an overwhelming 
majority of modern scholars in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent believe 
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that but for the leadership of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, who claimed to be 
the mujaddid of the second millennium, orthodox Sunnism, if not Islam as 
a whole in India would have been doomed’.** 

Coincidentally, Baqi Bi-llah was born in Kabul in 1563, the year when 
Guru Arjan was born in Punjab, while Sirhindi was born in 1564 at 
Sirhind in Punjab.°° Baqi Bi-llah was educated at the chief cultural centres 
of Muslim Central Asia, especially Samarqand and Bukhara. After 
becoming a member of the Naqshbandi order, he was specifically com- 
missioned to come to India in his mid-30s to promote the order there. 
Most of the other Sufi orders (Chisti, Suhrawardi, and Qadiri ) in India 
had on principle kept clear of affairs of state, feeling that spiritual purity 
must be kept uncontaminated by worldly snares, especially politics. The 
Nagshbandis introduced a different view, holding that their version of 
Islam could be established only with state support. Therefore Baqi Bi- 
llah set himself to collecting and organizing a party of influential Muslim 
nobles and administrators who would serve to impose a new direction 
on Mughal policies. Since Akbar had not carried along all his Muslim 
aristocracy with him in his liberalism, Baqi Billah set out to draw the dis- 
sidents together to create a reactionary bloc. At Lahore he established 
close contact with the Emperor’s father-in-law, the viceroy Qilich Khan, 
one of the opponents of Akbar’s religious policy. He later moved to Delhi, 
where he established an especially close link with another noble, Shaykh 
Farid Bukhari, who took upon himself the total financial support of a 
khanqah (‘hospice’) in Delhi for him. Under the influence of his new 
master, Shaykh Farid Bukhari not only became the chief rival of Abu’l 
Fazal in ideological matters, but also tried to lead the Emperor down a 
path completely different from his religious pluralism.°° 

Baqi Bi-llah’s most striking achievement, however, was his winning 
over of a young and brilliant Punjabi intellectual, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
who was initiated into the order of mystics in 1599. After staying six 
weeks with his master in the khanqah, Sirhindi emerged as an apparently 
transformed character. Although Baqi Bi-llah died in 1603 in Delhi, the 
disciple proved even more energetic in his mission than the master. On 
their role in the Islamic religious revival, Smith observes: 


To see Baqi Bi-llah and Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi at work, then, is to see one par- 
ticular emergence in Islamic history coming forth, gradually being formulated, 
championed, fought over, and eventually dominating: ousting rival views and 
finally persuading not all, but the most effective part, of the community that thes 
is what they shall will their religious life to be. One must understand the radical 
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nature of this decision in the life of the community: its profundity; its reverberating 
consequences, for the people who took it, and for their descendants, and for the 
Sikhs, and for almost everyone else in India until today. The life of all of us 
today, mine as well as Indians’, is what it is in part because these men acted the 
way they did, and not otherwise.>’ 


Smith maintains that during Akbar’s reign India seemed on its way to 
creating a composite, harmonious, culturally rich society that would have 
been something quite splendid and also something quite new. However, 
before this development had time to work itself out fully, another phase 
in Indo-Muslim development was brought into being by the efforts of 
the Muslim revivalists, among whom Baqi Bi-llah and Sirhindi seem to 
be crucial.°® For Sirhindi, the shari’a (‘Islamic law’) was the only true 
religious way: “Therefore, the Shari’a is a guarantee of all these blessings 
fof knowledge, action, and sincere belief] and there is no purpose in 
seeking anything beyond the Shari’a. ‘The Way and the Truth, which for 
the Sufis have become distinct; both are servants of the Shari’a.’°? His 
great achievement was paradoxically to win Indian Islam away from 
Sufi extremism by means of mysticism itself. Notably, on his deathbed in 
1624 Sirhindi’s last admonition to his followers was, ‘hold shariat (...) 
tight with your teeth’.®° 

In any historical analysis, there is an urgent need to investigate the 
role of the different human actors involved in a particular event. There 
are about 530 ‘Letters’ (Maktubat) that Sirhindi wrote to his disciples and 
to Mughal officials. They form a great classic of Indo-Muslim religious 
literature. Let us examine the following excerpts from the Maktubat, which 
illuminate Sirhindi’s reaction against what he called ‘rulers misled by 
wicked Muslim clerics’ (ulama), particularly his strong criticism of Emperor 
Akbar’s reign: 


Notwithstanding the presence of Islam in a foreign land, the infirmity of the 
Muslim community in previous generations did not go beyond the point where 
the Muslims followed their religion and the unbelievers followed theirs... 


In the previous generation, in the very sight of men, unbelievers turned to the 
way of domination, the rites of unbelief prevailed on the abode of Islam, and 
Muslims were too weak to show forth the mandates of the faith. If they did, they 
were killed. Crying aloud their troubles to Muhammad, the beloved of God, 
those who believed in him lived in ignominy and disgrace; those who denied 
him enjoyed the prestige and respect due to Muslims, and with their feather 
brains condoled with Islam. The disobedient and those who denied Muhammad 
used to rub the salt of derision and scorn into the wounds of the faithful. The 
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sun of guidance was hidden behind the veil of error and the light of truth was 
shut out and obscured behind the curtain of absurdity. 

Today, when the good tidings of the downfall of what was prohibiting Islam 
[i.e., the death of Akbar] and the accession of the king of Islam [i.e., Jahangir] 1s 
reaching every corner, the community of the faithful have made it their duty to 
be helpers and assistants of the ruler and to take as their guide the spreading of 
the Holy Law and strengthening of the community. This assistance and support 
is becoming effective both by word and deed. In the very early days of Islam the 
most successful pens were those which clarified problems of Holy Law and which 
propagated theological opinions in accordance with the Qur’an, the Sunna, 
and the consensus of the community, so that such errors and innovations as did 
appear did not lead people astray and end in their corruption. This role is peculiar 
to the orthodox ulama [‘Muslim clerics’] who should always look to the invisible 
world. 

Worldly ulama whose worldly aspirations are their religion ~ indeed their 
conversation is a fatal poison and their corruption is contagious... In the 
generation before this, every calamity which appeared arose from the desires of 
these people. They misled rulers. The seventy-two sects who went on the road 
of error were lost because the ruler enforced his errors on others and the majority 
of the so-called ignorant Sufis of this time upheld the decisions of the wicked 
ulama — their corruption was contagious... It is hoped that in these times, if God 
wills, the worthy will be honored with royal company.°! 


Evidently, Sirhindi was predisposed against the reign of Emperor Akbar 
in which — according to him — the faithful Muslims had suffered ignominy 
due to the ruler’s liberal religious policy. Welcoming the ‘accession of 
the king of Islam’, he had already started his campaign of influencing 
Mughal officials to make the “Holy Law’ (shari’a) the foundation of 
Jahangir’s reign for the sake of strengthening the Muslim community in 
India. Smith has pointed out that the rhetoric and appeal of Sirhindi’s 
letters kindled religious fervour, and resulted in a religious revival that 
completely altered the history of the Indian subcontinent.®? In fact, 
Sirhindi prompted the Naqshbandi Sufi order to pursue an exclusivist 
agenda, providing a theological and ethical direction to transform the 
‘house of unbelievers’ (dar al-harb) into the ‘house of submission’ (dar 
al-islam) through ‘religious war’ (jehad) in Mughal India. His aim was to 
enlarge the house of Islam with the active support of the state. 

Most instructively, a significant number of Sirhindi’s letters were 
addressed to a Mughal grandee, Shaykh Farid Bukhari, who had earlier 
distinguished himself in warfare against the Afghans in Orissa, when he 
was promoted to the command of 1,500 horses’ during the reign of Em- 
peror Akbar. Akbar had also conferred upon him the grand title of ‘master 
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of the pen and the sword” (sahib-us-saif-w-al-qalm).°° When Jahangir was 
ascending the Imperial throne after Akbar’s death in 1605, it was Shaykh 
Farid Bukhari who was responsible for extracting a solemn oath from 
the new Emperor to defend Islam. In this context, the testimony of Father 
Pierre Du Jarric in his book Akbar and the Jesuits is quite revealing: 


Accordingly, the leading noble, Sheikh Farid Bukhari, having been sent by the 
others as their representative came to the Prince (Salim, entitled Jahangir), and 
promised in their names to place the Kingdom (of India) in his hands provided 
that he would swear to defend the law of Mohammad. 


In fact, Shaykh Farid Bukhari rendered conspicuous service in the capture 
and liquidation of Prince Khusrau, and thus earned the title of Murtaza 
Khan (‘Lord Agreeable’), eventually increasing his rank to the command 
of 6,000 horses.® It was this Murtaza Khan to whom Jahangir handed 
over Guru Arjan for capital punishment according to the Mongol tribal 
law. 

Immediately after Guru Arjan’s execution, Sirhindi expressed his 
exultation over the mission accomplished in a letter that he wrote to 
Shaykh Farid Bukhari. The first lines of this letter have already been 
identified in the previous section. The remaining part reads as follows: 


Before this Kafr [‘infidel’] was killed, I had seen in a dream that the Emperor of 
the day had destroyed the crown of the head of Shirk or infidelity. It is true that 
this infidel was the chief of the infidels and a leader of the Kafirs... The object of 
levying Jeziva [‘capitation tax on non-Muslims’] on them is to humiliate and 
’ insult the Xafirs, and jehad [‘religious war’] against them and hostility towards 
them are the necessities of the Mohammedan faith.© 


The common motif of a ‘dream’ in the letters of the two Naqshbandi 
stalwarts, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi and Shaykh Husayn Jami, is quite 
striking. This was part of their strategy to convince the Mughal authorities 
receiving their letters about the urgency of their agenda. Here, Sirhindi 
made no secret of his hatred of Guru Arjan when he declared him as the 
‘chief of the people of heinous sin’ (rezs-ahi-t-shirk) and ‘an infidel leader 
of the people of infidelity’ (kafir-imam-t-ahl-i-kufr). From these intensely 
spiteful phrases one can easily capture the sense of venom in Sirhindi’s 
raving and ranting. He considered the growing influence of the Guru as 
the main obstacle to the success of his own revivalist agenda in the Punjab. 
His strong prejudice against non-Muslim Indians is quite evident from 
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this letter, in which he advocates their ‘humiliation and destruction’ as 
‘necessities of the Mohammedan faith’ (jehad bil-kuffar wa ghilzat bar ishan 
az zaruriyat-i-din ast). In view of this overwhelming evidence, no serious 
scholar can afford to ignore the interaction of parallel religious movements 
at that particular stage in Indian history. 

It is instructive to note that the conversion of Muslims to the Sikh 
faith was one of the charges laid against Guru Arjan by Emperor Jahangir 
in his memoirs. No one can deny the truth of this matter. First, the lan- 
guage and style of Guru Arjan’s Tilang hymns clearly pre-suppose Muslim 
audiences, and it is quite possible that a significant number of Muslims 
were attracted to the Sikh faith due to its universal appeal.®’ Second, 
like Guru Nanak, Guru Arjan frequently employed Persian and Islamic 
loan-words to reach out to his Muslim audience from the countryside, 
but the truth which he wished to express was his own.®8 In this context, 
Christopher Shackle mentions a class of Muslim poets (sha’ir) drawn from 
Sufi circles, who constituted the elite of the countryside.® It is no wonder 
that some of these Muslim poets may have felt threatened by Guru Arjan’s 
growing popularity. Third, Bhai Gurdas specifically identifies the name 
of a former Muslim, Mian Jamal, in the list of the close associates (hazuri 
sikhs) of Guru Arjan.’? He must have been the leader of a significant 
segment of originally Muslim devotees within the Sikh Panth. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the process of inviting Muslims 
to join the Sikh faith did not begin with Guru Arjan. Rather, Guru Amar 
Das had already extended a bold invitation to a Shaikh at Goindval to 
be converted to his dispensation: ‘O Shaikh! Your mind is wandering on 
all four sides and blowing all over like the whirlwind. Bring your con- 
centration to the single point in the [Guru’s] house. Discard vain ration- 
alizations and recognize the Guru’s Word. Prostrate yourself before the 
True Guru who is omniscient. Burn away desire and greed, and look 
upon yourself as a guest in this world. By following consistently the True 
Guru’s Will, you will obtain honour at the Divine Portal. Says Nanak: 
Cursed are the clothing and food of such people who do not contemplate 
the Divine Name.’”! Due to his policy of religious pluralism Akbar did 
not seer to have taken a serious view of Muslims joining the Sikh faith 
during the period of Guru Arjan. In fact, the Nagshbandi promptings 
were directed at reversing the liberal process by which the works of two 
Muslim Sufis, Shaikh Farid (1 173-1265) and Bhikhan Shah, became an 
integral part of the Sikh scripture. It is not quite clear how instrumental 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi may have been in Guru Arjan’s execution; but 
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the less one credits him with direct involvement, the more one is left 
regarding him as formulating theologically the direction in which his 
society and Mughal officials were moving fast anyway. — 


MUGHAL HEGEMONY, PEASANT ECONOMY, 
AND RESISTANCE | 


Shifting the focus away from the widely analysed religious and political 
dimensions of Guru Arjan’s execution, W. H. McLeod cautiously pro- 
posed in 1975 that Jahangir and his subordinates may well have had 
good reason for their ‘fears’ about the increasing influence of the Jats 
within the Sikh Panth.’? In his analysis he offered the hypothesis that 
the founding of the villages of Taran Taran, Sri Hargobindpur, and 
Kartarpur in the rural areas saw large number of converts from the local 
Jat peasantry. He thus proposed a sudden shift in the social constituency 
of the Panth when the rural component came to the fore during the 
period of Guru Arjan. 

In our examination of the social constituency of the Sikh Panth, how- 
ever, we have already noticed how the radical egalitarianism of the Gurus’ 
teachings attracted a large number of Jats from the rural areas of the 
Punjab into the fold of Sikhism. This process had already begun during 
the period of Guru Nanak at Kartarpur, and continued under his suc- 
cessors. In fact the fifth Guru inherited diverse cross-sections of Punjabi 
society in the Panth when he assumed the office of Guru. The projects 
of excavating large pools and a large well with six Persian wheels 
(‘chheharta’) in the Majha area during his reign were basically intended 
for the welfare of the Jats. His philanthropic work during the famine was 
for the amelioration of their poor economic condition. The Mughal 
authorities, including Emperor Akbar, were highly impressed by it. At 
the time of his meeting with Guru Arjan at Goindval on 4 November 
1598, Akbar remitted the annual revenue of the peasants of the district, 
who had been hit by the failure of the monsoon. As a result of these 
activities, we have noted that Guru Arjan’s popularity skyrocketed among 
the rural peasantry of the Punjab. 

In his analysis, McLeod has focused on the martial tradition as an 
integral part of Jat cultural patterns: ‘With their strong rural base, their 
martial traditions, their normally impressive physique, and their con- 
siderable energy the Jats have for many centuries constituted the elite of 
the Punjab villages. They are also noted for their straightforward manner, 
for a tremendous generosity, for an insistence upon the right to take 
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vengeance, and for their sturdy attachment to the land.’”3 He has stressed 
the influence of Jat cultural patterns as a definitive factor in understanding 
the militant developments of the Panth following Guru Arjan’s execution 
in 1606: “The growth of militancy within the Panth must be traced pri- 
marily to the impact of Jat cultural patterns and to economic problems 
which prompted a militant response.’’* As we are principally concerned 
with understanding the pre-execution historic situation, we must avoid 
the dangers of retrospective interpretation by subscribing to an essentialist 
approach that might circumscribe the ‘character’ of a rather large group 
of diverse people within the Panth. However, when we look at the cross- 
cultural anthropology of the peasantry in world history in general, there 
is considerable merit in McLeod’s assertions. 

A brief survey of the history of the Punjab from the time of Timur’s 
invasion in the late 14th century to the establishment of Mughal rule in 
1526 reads like a textbook example of an environment of brutality, ex- 
ploitation, and disenfranchisement, which was responsible for breeding 
a sharp sense of alienation in the rural population. In particular, the Jat 
community of the Punjab suffered the brunt of tumultuous historical 
circumstances. For many reasons, including their pastoral background 
and socio-cultural patterns, the Jats were reduced to the bottom of the 
caste hierarchy.”° Therefore they had no scope of improving their lot in 
the Hindu tradition. The peasant dream of radical egalitarianism was 
fulfilled for the Jats when they joined the Sikh movement. Guru Arjan 
provided them with much hope of improving their economic situation. 
Nevertheless, we have seen that as a result of the inequitable policies of 
Mughal regime, ‘the conditions of the peasant generally approximated 
the lowest possible level of subsistence’.’® é 

In order to understand the economic distress of the Jats of the Punjab, 
we must look at a cross-cultural model of the peasantry — for instance, 
Gerhard E. Lenski’s work in which he identifies nine classes of stratification 
in agrarian societies, and locates peasants most clearly in the four lower 
classes in that hierarchy (i.e., five privileged classes of ruler, governing 
class, retainers, merchants, and priésts; and four un-privileged classes of 
peasants, artisans, the unclean and degraded, and expendables).’” He 
_compellingly argues that ‘the burden of supporting the state and privileged 
classes fell on the shoulders of the common people, and especially on the 
peasant farmers who constituted a substantial majority of the popu- 
lation’.’8 Put bluntly and brutally, ‘[iJn short, the great majority of the 
political elite sought to use the energies of the peasantry to the full, while 
depriving them of all the basic necessities of life’.”9 In this context, it is 
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equally important to look at the observations of an economic anthro- 
pologist, George Dalton, who maintains that ‘peasants of all times and 
places are structured inferiors’.®° In traditional peasantries, he argues, 
‘their inferiority is structured legally and reinforced via dependent land 
tenure’.®! Not surprisingly in a system of structured inferiority, standard 
accusations are hurled at peasants pejoratively — “that they are untrust- 
ing and suspicious, aggressive and competitive, passive, stubborn, and 
stupid’.®2 

In the Mughal agrarian system, argues Irfan Habib, ‘the peasant to- 
gether with his family, universally appears in our documents as a separate, 
individual producer, tilling his own fields’.8% During Mughal rule the 
peasants of the Punjab were not merely tenant farmers with a direct 
obligation to the land-owning class, but instead independent producers 
whose sense of entitlement was strictly impugned by intervening author- 
ities. We have already noted that the Jats migrated from other parts as 
pastoral people and eventually evolved into a land-owning agriculturalist 
class in the Punjab through independent industry. Their spirit of mnde- 
pendence was further enhanced by the technology of the Persian wheel 
for the purpose of irrigation, which was instrumental in the development 
of agriculture in the Punjab during Mughal times. In this context, it would 
be useful to take into account Chetan Singh’s apt observation that the 
most efficient utilization of animal power for irrigation was in the form 
of the Persian wheel.8* He argues that even prior to Babur’s invasion, 
the Jats were quite familiar with this technology. In the Babur-nama, for 
instance, a fascinated Babur describes a Persian wheel in operation near 
Bhera: ‘We.saw the wheel with buckets, had drawn water, and asked 
particulars about getting it out; indeed we made them draw it again and 
again.’8° 

In his Ain-2t-Akbari (Il, p. 316), Abu’l Fazal testifies to the importance 
of well irrigation in Punjab during the reign of Emperor Akbar: “This 
province is populous, its climate healthy and its agricultural fertility rarely 
equalled. The irrigation is chiefly from wells.’®° In fact, Persian wheels 
were widely used in the regions of Lahore, Dipalpur, and Sirhind, because 
these were the areas with sufficient and easily procurable groundwater 
supplies. Here, the town of Ramdaspur (Amritsar) was located in the 
Majha area of the Bari Doab. The Jats’ familiarity with the Persian wheel 
is taken for granted in several passages of the Adi Granth.8” Undoubtedly 
the use of the Persian wheel encouraged the extension and development 
of cultivation in the central Punjab. However, the self-sufficient class of 
peasants was deprived of the fruits of their labour by a self-serving regime 
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that extracted from them a large amount of revenue for providing the 
technology of the Persian wheel. Not surprisingly, the Jats were quite 
resentful towards the inequity of Mughal policy. It is in this context that 
Guru Arjan’s excavation of a well with six Persian wheels (chheharta) 
makes sense, providing much-needed relief to the farmers of the Majha 
area, who did not have to look towards the Mughal authorities any more 
for their irrigation needs. Similarly, the 400-year-old pool at Thatte Khera 
at Guru Ki Vadali, near Taran Taran, provides us with hard evidence 
that Guru Arjan was deeply concerned with the needs of the rural 
peasantry.*8 

During the famine conditions of the late 1590s the Jats were further 
reduced to destitution. In their economic distress, the poor Jats turned 
towards the charismatic message of Guru Arjan, who resolved the ‘ten- 
sions of meaning’ in their lives. But they were predisposed against the 
oppressive state structures that took away two-thirds of their production 
in revenues. In this context, James C. Scott has examined the nature of 
peasant resistance as follows: 


Most subordinate classes throughout most of history have rarely been afforded 
the luxury of open, organized, political activity. Or, better stated, such activity 
was dangerous, if not suicidal... For all their importance when they do occur, 
peasant rebellions — let alone revolutions — are few and far between. The vast 
majority are crushed unceremoniously.... For these reasons it seemed to me 
more important to understand what we might call everyday forms of peasant 
resistance — the prosaic but constant struggle between the peasantry and those 
who seek to extract labor, food, taxes, rents, and interest from them. Most forms 
of this struggle stop well short of outright collective defiance. Here I have in 
mind the ordinary weapons of relatively powerless groups: foot dragging, dis- 
simulation, desertion, false compliance, pilfering, feigned ignorance, slander, 
arson, sabotage, and so on.... When these stratagems are abandoned in favor of 
more quixotic action, it is usually a sign of great desperation." 


For Scott, peasant resistance is like a giant iceberg. Most of it is covert, 
hidden below the surface, and not visible at all to the elites against whom 
it is carefully directed. This kind of resistance normally assumes three 
forms: the first, ‘material’, such as feigned dumbness or deliberate laziness; 
second, ‘formal’, such as tales of revenge or rituals of aggression; and 
third, ‘ideological’, such as millennial religions, myths of heroic banditry, 
or world-upside-down images. Scott warns in the concluding summary: 
‘The subordinate classes — especially the peasantry are likely to be more 
radical at the level of ideology than at the level of behavior, where they 
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are more effectively constrained by daily exercise of power.” To a certain 
extent, these conditions may be applied to the Jats of the Punjab during 
the period of our study. They were certainly offering covert resistance to 
the Mughal authorities while turning towards Guru Arjan for comfort 
and solace. They also took keen interest in listening to the heroic ballads 
recited by bards in the Sikh court, focusing on tales of revenge, myths of 
heroic banditry, and world-upside-down images of the re-establishment 
of the Golden Age of the mythological Raja Janak’s kingdom. 

To sum up, as part of their cultural traditions the Punjabi Jats have 
always been known for their defiance of authority. The Mughal officials 
were fully aware of a massive influx of Jats into the Sikh movement. 
During Akbar’s reign they were successfully dealing with the covert Jat 
resistance by providing revenue-free grants to Guru Arjan in the Majha 
(Ramdaspur and Taran Taran) and Doaba (Kartarpur) areas so that 
they could indirectly maintain control over them. They were using Guru 
Arjan’s philanthropic work of excavation of large pools and wells to their 
advantage. As a result of Guru Arjan’s alleged blessing of Prince Khusrau, 
however, Mughal-Sikh relations changed dramatically. Because of their 
‘fears’ about the increasing Jat influence within the Sikh Panth, the 
Mughal authorities purposefully kept Guru Arjan’s execution a private 
affair. Even Jahangir left Lahore after passing the order for capital 
punishment. In actual practice it was Shaykh Farid Bukhari (Murtaza 
Khan) who carried out Jahangir’s orders. It should, however, be kept in 
mind that no one dies a natural death in state custody. The Guru was 
tortured according to the Mongol law (yasa siyasat) while he was in 
Mughal custody for about a week (24-30 May, 1606).?! During this 
period, what happened to the Guru can be reconstructed only by an: 
analysis of the Mongol tribal practices followed by the Mughal authorities. 


POWER AND AUTHORITY 


In her analysis, Bonnie C. Wade has remarked that the Mughal Empire 
emerged in the Indian subcontinent as one of the most remarkable and 
dazzling of imperial entities. At the pinnacle of the empire sat a single 
individual vested with the power and authority to manage what has been 
described as a ‘patrimonial-bureaucratic imperial state’.9? For Stephan 
Blake, the controlling metaphor in the patrimonial state is the patriarchal 
family, and the central element is the imperial household.°? The Mughal 
family had its Mongol and Timurid ancestors, whose history was com- 
missioned by Akbar-in two manuscripts, the Timur Nama (Tanikh-t Timuniya, 
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“The History of the House of Timur’, ca. 1584), a major document about 
the paternal side of the Mughal family; and the Jami al-Tavarikh, and 
specifically the portion of it called the Ching:s Nama (ca. 1596), chronicles 
the Mongol lineage of his mother’s family. As Mughal history goes, the 
Mongol hordes found their unity and leader in the great Temujin, con- 
firmed as Chingis (Genghis) Khan at a convening of the Mongol tribes 
on the banks of the Kerulen River in 1206. Chingis Khan was a great 
organizer who based his political structure on the principle of family: 
families form clans, clans form tribes, and so forth. To this he secured 
the sacred and secular sanction of his role: He asserted that Eternal 
Heaven had delegated to him a divine mission (designating him the only 
legitimate ruler of the world and transmitting that sovereignty to his 
descendants), and he drew up an imperial code of laws, or Great Yasa, 
superior to the Khan himself. It is from the word ‘Mongol’ that we have 
the form ‘Mughal’, the term by which the later Indian dynasty came to 
be known.%4 

Most instructively, Akbar’s vizier or informal secretary, Abu’l Fazal 
‘Allami (d. 1602), author of the celebrated Akbamama and the Ain-1 Akban, 
based on the Timurid/Chingisid precedent, developed a fabulous 
Qur’anic mythology for his most beloved Emperor, tracing the divine 
light which penetrated the legendary Mongol queen Alankuva and which 
sustains the universe to the Emperor’s bloodline to finally become manifest 
in him. This was intended to establish the divine right of the Mughal 
king. In a sense, as Michel Foucault argues, the king could always know 
everything because he was the one who determined (as God’s represent- 
ative on earth) the truth.% Notwithstanding this claim for the divine 
right of the king, Akbar tried to create an atmosphere of trust and cooper- 
ation among different communities through his liberal religious policy. 
Defying his family’s custom and Islamic law, he married the daughters 
of Indian Rajput leaders with whom he needed a political or military 
alliance. His first wife was the eldest daughter of Raja Bihari Mal of 
Amber, whom he married in 1562 and who was the mother of Prince 
Salim — Akbar’s successor, Jahangir. Regardless of its political motivation, 
this marriage was happy and established the persistent importance of the 
Kachwaha Rajputs in the Empire. It also led to further marital alliances 
between Akbar and women from other distinguished and powerful Rajput 
clans.2’ Unlike his Indo-Muslim predecessors who made Indian women 
of Hindu faith in their households convert to Islam, Akbar permitted all 
his wives to maintain their own cultures and religions.” 
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Like other absolute monarchs of his times, Akbar may have been able 
to exercise such power because it belonged to him, as he believed in 
having received the ‘gift’ of power from God. In actual practice, however, 
he knew very well that he needed strategic alliances to rule over more 
than 80 percent of the non-Muslim population in India. For this purpose 
he adopted a policy of religious pluralism and encouraged the unification 
of Hindu and Muslim thought. In other words, Akbar’s religious pluralism 
was part of the larger process of state formation in Mughal India. His de- 
cisions depended upon negotiations and alliances between influential 
groups within his inner circle of aristocracy, different sections of the Muslim 
community (such as Sunnis, Shia’s and Sufis), and other non-Muslim 
representative groups of Hindus, Jains, and Sikhs. 

What characterized these relations of power was that they were 
not set in stone. Power could flow very quickly from one point or area to 
another depending on changing alliances and circumstances.’? The most 
serious weakness of the Timurid system was that able, ambitious, and 
mature princes were a continuing threat to the emperor, and a focal 
point for discontented factions.!°° This is what became evident after 
Akbar’s death and with the accession of his son Jahangir to the Mughal 
throne. Prince Khusrau’s rebellion further exposed the great divide 
between the liberal forces and the reactionary block of Muslim revivalists. 
In order to understand this power struggle, we need to address the fol- 
lowing questions: Why did Prince Khusrau go to Guru Arjan in the first 
place? Was the Guru actually involved in the rebellion in any way? 

At is highly likely that both Prince Khusrau and his father (Jahangir) 
were with Emperor Akbar when he visited Goindval on 4 November 
1598 to meet with Guru Arjan. The Prince knew that his grandfather 
had held the Guru in high esteem. There was an entry in the Kartarpur 
Bir (1604) as follows: ‘In 1598 Emperor Jahangir gave to Guru Arjan a 
parcel of land, consisting of 8964 ghuman, 7 kanal and 15 marle, for the 
hospice at Kartarpur’ (sambat 1655 jahangir patishah ne guru arjan ji nu ragba 
kartarpur dita dharamsal nu 8964 ghuman kanal 7 marle 15).'°! The information 
in this entry is highly significant from two angles: First, the year 1598 is 
correctly identified as the time when Akbar actually gave this revenue- 
free grant to Guru Arjan; and second, he might have asked Prince Salim 
(Jahangir) to offer this grant to the Guru on his behalf. The entry was most 
probably written later on when Jahangir had actually become Emperor. 
That 1s why his name was recorded in the entry as ‘Jahangir Patishah’. 
Being on the main highway, the dharamsala (hospice) at Kartarpur was 
actually providing food and lodging to Muslim pilgrims.!? It was for this 
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purpose that Emperor Akbar gave this grant to the Guru. Prince Khusrau 
went to Guru Arjan for his blessings because he knew that the Guru 
enjoyed a high spiritual reputation among the Sufis and Muslim dervishes 
who supported his liberal ideas. There is, however, no hard evidence of 
Guru Arjan’s direct involvement in the power struggle between Emperor 
Jahangir and his son. 

We shall now inquire into the reasons for Guru Arjan’s execution. In 
the first place, Jahangir’s memoirs explicitly note that the Emperor saw a 
major concern in the growing popularity of the Sikh movement. He had 
long chosen to act against this ‘shop of falsehood’ (dukan-i-batil) which 
‘they [the Sikh Gurus] had kept warm for three to four generations’ (seh 
chahar pasht... garam midashtand). Undoubtedly Jahangir had first-hand 
knowledge of the Sikh movement and this fact played a major role in his 
final decision, as he was generally hostile toward popularly venerated 
religious figures. !9% 

Secondly, the most troublesome issue for Jahangir was the conversion 
of ‘some ignorant, stupid Muslims’ to the Sikh faith. This was the trend 
that Naqshbandi revivalists and Islamic clerics may have attributed to 
Emperor Akbar’s heterodoxy, and demanded from the new Emperor a 
stop to it in lieu of their pledge of support to him at the time of his accession 
to the Mughal throne. Jahangir’s intentions were quite explicit when he 
wrote that the alternative to a death penalty was for him to bring Guru 
Arjan ‘into the embrace of Islam’. This statement itself signalled a change 
in the religious policy of Jahangir, who presented himself as the ‘defender 
of Islam’. The religious dimension cannot be overlooked completely in 
any serious analysis since it plays a crucial role in power relationships. 
Even a cursory understanding of current affairs can reveal how the vari- 
able of ‘religion’ functions in contemporary ‘politics’ in various countries 
throughout the world. 

Thirdly, the Mughal authorities had been keeping watch over Sikh 
activities for a number of years. They were fully aware of the way the 
Sikhs venerated the Guru in a way marked by the symbols of royalty — 
such as the use of a canopy, a throne, and the waving of a fan over his 
head. The Guru was looked upon as a ‘true king’ (sacha patishah) in 
contrast with false earthly kings. In fact, the city of Ramdaspur emerged 
as a new ‘power centre’ in its own right. Here Guru Arjan had established 
the divine rule of justice and humility (halemi raj), where people enjoyed 
a comfortable living fired with the spirit of fearlessness, dignity, and self- 
respect. The contemporary Sikh bards sang eulogistic songs of the majesty 
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of the Sikh court in regal metaphors. In their eyes Guru Arjan had re- 

established on earth. the rule of the mythological King Janak. Looking 

at these developments within the Sikh Panth, the suspicious Mughal 

authorities took Guru Arjan’s work to be radically subversive, socially 

revolutionary, and politically dangerous for the Mughal state. One of 
them, Sulhi Khan, even made an abortive attempt to attack the Guru’s 

establishment at Ramdaspur; but he himself got killed on the way when 

his horse bolted and fell into the brick-kiIn. We have already examined 

references in Guru Arjan’s compositions to a series of complaints made 

to the Mughal authorities by detractors of the Guru. The Lahore admin- 

istrators were also looking for some pretext to contain the power and 

authority of the Guru. Khusrau’s rebellion provided them with the per- | 
fect opport:nity to act against him. It is no wonder that Jahangir moved 

swiftly to eliminate Guru Arjan and cripple the rapidly growing Sikh. 
movement. 

Fourthly, in his influential work Discipline and Punish, Michel Foucault 
provides us with a model of punishment by public ritual from 17th-century 
France, explaining the dynamics of power in pre-modern societies, The 
punishment had its logic or rationale: Power belonged to the king, and 
when one of the king’s subjects acted against him, the infamy of his crime 
had to be ‘written’, so to speak, on his body through torture. Punishment 
in this manner was a way of signalling to — or, actually, performing for — 
the people both the power of the king and the consequences of opposing 
it.!°* However, Foucault’s model of punishment has already come under 
criticism from J. R. Knott, who maintains that it ‘does not address the 
kind of agon [struggle; contest] one finds in the accounts of religious suf- 
fering’.!°° In the case of Guru Arjan’s tortures, Foucault’s model cannot 
be applied completely because his execution was not a public spectacle. 
In fact, the Mughal authorities themselves felt ‘powerless’, fearing a public 
backlash because of his high spiritual reputation. Bhai Gurdas was the 
only person who was allowed to see the Guru before his death. He was 
devastated when he saw the Guru, who had spent the previous night in 
extreme pain due to his blistered body. His ‘silence’ on the details of the 
vicious tortures may have been prompted by the following considerations: 
First, he may have been warned by the Mughal administrators of grave 
consequences if he did so; second, he may have been so overwhelmed by 
the Guru’s steadfast response of reciting hymns while he was subjected 
to the horrific tortures that he could only describe in poetic metaphors in 
his var to bring the community out of its traumatised state; and finally, 
Bhai Gurdas fulty cognizant of Mughal machinations, may have chosen 
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to say little against them in order to ensure that the Sikh Panth continued 
to thrive despite this most horrific execution.!°° In fact, historians have 
now acknowledged that ‘forgetting’ is not simply a process of disap- 
pearance, but that it is enhanced and nuanced by new conditions that 
have the power to harm, even kill.'°” 

Finally, Louis Fenech has aptly remarked that Jahangir’s role in 
Guru Arjan’s execution was pivotal and the evidence for this is beyond 
reproach.!08 However, with their machinations the Mughal admin- 
istrators successfully subverted the public perception of this event. They 
had prior knowledge of Guru Arjan’s enemies, including the traditional 
tormentor Chandu Shah, a Hindu official in the Mughal administration, 
whose daughter was rejected by the Guru as an appropriate spouse for 
his only son Hargobind because Chandu had made some derogatory 
remarks against the status of the Guru. The circumstantial evidence given 
in the Jesuit document provides the basis for speculation on whether the 
Mughal authorities spread the rumour that Chandu had purchased the 
Guru’s freedom by becoming his surety for the fine of 200,000 rupees 
imposed by the Emperor. When the Guru’s followers failed to pay the 
fine, it was Chandu who tortured the Guru to death — this is what Father 
Jerome Xavier heard in Lahore when he wrote his letter about four 
months after Guru Arjan’s death. The principal aim behind this whole 
story was to shift the blame for the Guru’s execution from Emperor 
Jahangir and the Mughal administrators to the Guru’s own enemy, 
Chandu Shah.!9 The seductive power of this narrative was so great 
that it became popular in all Sikh sources of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
One is startled to find a positive image of Jahangir in these chronicles. !!° 
The shift in Sikh scholarly works came only when the Sikhs became aware 
of the actual contents of Jahangir’s memoirs in the early decades of the 
20th century. | | 


NARRATIVIZING THE MARTYRDOM 


In this chapter, we have mainly focused on the contemporary and near- 
contemporary sources on Guru Arjan’s execution. The comprehensive 
examination. of these sources clearly indicates that Guru Arjan was 
put to death by torture according to the Mongol tribal law of Yasa by the 
orders of Emperor Jahangir. Although the primary cause of capital 
punishment has been presented as Guru Arjan’s alleged blessing of the 
rebel Prince Khusrau, there were other urgent religious, socio-cultural, 
and economic factors that contributed in the final judgment of the absolute 
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monarch. These major factors were as follows: the Naqshbandi reaction 
against Akbar’s policy of religious pluralism, and the formulation of a 
new theological direction for the new emperor and the Mughal officials, 
the conversion of Muslims to the Sikh faith; an extensive Jat allegiance to 
the Panth; the growing strength of the Sikh movement; and the emergence 
of Ramdaspur as an autonomous ‘power centre’. Guru Arjan enjoyed a 
high spiritual reputation among the Sufis and Muslim dervishes too, 
a reputation that encouraged Prince Khusrau to seek his blessings. He 
had also visited Shaikh Nizam Thanesari for his blessings before he came 
to Guru Arjan. Why did the emperor not order capital punishment for 
Thanesari? Surely there were other pressing concerns leading to Guru 
Arjan’s death than the simple act of ‘blessing’, which has been blown out 
of proportion by scholars. The Mughal administrators of Lahore, who 
had been carefully monitoring the Sikh movement for a number of years, 
found their opportunity to finally act against the Guru. They moved swiftly 
to eliminate Guru Arjan and cripple the rapidly growing Sikh movement. 
Through their machinations they purposefully kept the Guru’s execution 
from public view in an attempt to absolve the state by subverting the 
understanding of this event in the Sikh community. 

The contemporary Sikh account of Bhai Gurdas was principally 
focused on the last will of the Guru, rather than on the circumstances 
that were responsible for his arrest by the Mughal authorities. The mem- 
ory of what Bhai Gurdas actually witnessed was too painful for him 
to describe in words. Presumably, he was in a state of shock due to the 
sudden turn of events. His stony silence about the main causes of Guru 
Arjan’s death was not due to the loss of memory but a conscious attempt 
to bring the Panth out of its traumatized-state with the help of the Guru’s 
final spirited message. He was fully cognizant of the Mughal machinations 
and chose to say little against them in order to ensure that the Sikh Panth 
could continue to thrive. In this context, one may recall the Gospel of St 
Matthew, in which Matthew blames the Jews for the execution of Jesus 
rather than the Romans, who actually did it. Why should the Sikh or 
Christian community continue to suffer? This was perhaps the point which 
concerned both Bhai Gurdas and Mathew. The reconstruction of Guru 
Arjan’s tortures may be possible only by an examination of Mongol tribal 
cultural practices as followed by the Mughal authorities. The Mongols 
followed the ‘shamanistic law’ to punish exalted persons and spiritual 
leaders. In the two instances cited by Kapur Singh, one was put to death 
by being boiled alive and the other was thrown ‘into a river mid-current 
after tying his hands and feet. They were killed without shedding their 
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blood so that their ghosts could not return to cause injury to the Mongol 
tribes. In this context, Kesar Singh Chhibar’s narrative that after pouring 
burning sand on Guru Arjan’s body he was subsequently bound and 
thrown into the fast-flowing current of Ravi River may not be far off the 
mark.!!' Also, the apocryphal text of the Banno recension may be ob- 
liquely and indirectly alluding to this shocking eventuality. 

In sum, it was Bhai Gurdas who placed a reconstruction on the death 
of Guru Arjan in the ideal of martyrdom.!!? By doing so he presented 
his life and death as that of a ‘hero’, which changed the subsequent history 
of the Sikh Panth. In Smith’s view, Guru Arjan’s martyrdom is of crucial 
significance in Sikh history, contributing fundamentally to the growth of 
the Sikh community’s self-consciousness, separatism, and militancy.!!4 
The most important consequence of this watershed was the conflict with 
Mughal authorities that became a permanent feature in the historical 
developments within the Panth for the next two centuries. Its impact 
could be seen even in the Sikh scribal tradition that moved away from 
the more usual Islamicate blue-and-gold geometric patterns of illumin- 
ation for the Adi Granth manuscripts, in favour of the Kashmiri style of 
floral decoration in yellow, gold, and blue.'!* Similarly, the use of the 
Braj language for literary expression, along with the various Indic motifs, 
came to the fore in the Sikh tradition. On the whole, Guru Arjan’s mar- 
tyrdom became the single most decisive factor for the crystallization of 
the Sikh Panth. It became an integral part of collective Sikh memory, 
finding its expression in Sikh art, liturgy, and the martyrdom tradition. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF GURU ARJAN 


The name of God is sweet ambrosia, source of all inner peace and joy. The name of God brings 
blissful peace to the hearts of the truly devout. 


— Guru Arjan 


Ne understanding of the teachings of Guru Arjan is possible only from 
a close examination of his numerous works in the Adi Granth. Of 
all such works none is more important than his celebrated Sukhmani (“The 
Pearl of Peace’ or ‘Peace of Mind’), a lengthy composition that ‘stands 
out for the beauty of its expression and the profundity of its thought’.? Like 
Guru Nanak’s Fapyi (‘Recitation’), it is obviously a work of great maturity. 
Its main focus is the crucial significance of the Divine Name in a per- 
son’s quest for liberation. It addresses the problem of suffering and offers 
its solution in lyrical poetry of sustained quality. It emphatically declares 
that the only sure and certain panacea is the Divine Name. Therefore 
the sustained and faithful practice of ‘the remembrance of the Divine 
Name’ (nam simaran) transmutes all suffering into bliss and makes a per- 
son virtuous in thought, word and deed. Such a person is indeed the 
braham-giani of Guru Arjan’s conception, the one who possesses an under- 
standing of Akal Purakh’s wisdom and who has found enlightenment in 
the company of the devout.? 

Such a statement can make sense only in the light of a developed 
understanding of Guru Arjan’s beliefs and practices. The principal aim 
of this chapter is, therefore, to present Guru Arjan’s teachings in a system- 
atic manner from two angles: first, highlighting those aspects of his teach- 
ings which are remarkably consistent with the doctrinal pattern set by 
Guru Nanak; and second, highlighting the different shades of emphasis 
in those of his works which are characteristically his own. In our analysis 
we will use insights from W. H. McLeod’s Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, 
a work that provides us with the most comprehensive and systematic 
treatment of the teachings of the founder of the Sikh tradition.* The two 
main assumptions behind McLeod’s analysis are as follows: first, Guru 
Nanak’s writings bear witness to his experience of Akal Purakh and the 
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characteristic expression of that experience is the hymn ‘of praise which 
it engenders; and second, neither Guru Nanak nor Guru Arjan, who 
compiled the Adi Granth, sought to set out his beliefs in an integrated 
pattern because theirs was essentially a religion of experience, the ‘real’ 
rather than ‘notional’. Nevertheless, McLeod argues, a coherent doctrinal 
pattern may be discerned in Guru Nanak’s works, a pattern which was 
enlarged by later Gurus, particularly by Guru Arjan.° 

In Indian philosophical systems, the word darsan is normally employed 
to refer to a systematic analysis that tries to resolve some perennial 
problems related to the nature of Ultimate Reality, the experience of the 
ineffable, and a related belief system. Literally, this term means ‘per- 
ception’ or ‘vision’ (from the Sanskrit root drs, ‘to see’). Its philosophical 
connotation goes beyond the empirical experience derived from cognitive 
sense perception. In the Gurus’ teachings, however, the term darsan is 
used in a highly qualified sense, stressing the point that mystical experience 
encompasses transcendental reality without snapping its contact with 
empirical reality.6 A careful analysis of the five stages of spiritual de- 
velopment (panj khand) in Guru Nanak’s Japy, for instance, highlights the 
point that the transforming power of the Divine Name transmutes the 
‘perception’ (surat) into higher intellect (mad), emotive reflection (man), 
and discerning intelligence (budhi), which in turn is transmuted into ‘self- 
luminous consciousness’ (sudhi) at the apex of mystical experience — it is 
an experience of mystical unity, where the individual selfs simultaneously 
at one with eternity and temporality. The realized self (gurmukh, “Guru- 
oriented’) experiences mystical identity with Akal Purakh, and thus has a 
‘vision’ (darsan) of the Real. The Sikh philosophical system is therefore 
intimately linked with the understanding of the nature of gurdarsan or 
gurmat (‘Guru’s view or doctrine’), whereby one follows the teachings of 
the Gurus.’ Here, reason is itself a ladder for upward spiritual ascent 
towards the goal of attaining harmony with the Divine Order/ Command 
(hukam) in the ‘Realm of Truth’ (sach khand). Revelation is the apex of 
reason, making reason and revelation complementary to each other. 

Guru Arjan’s worldview is encoded in a series of key terms and con- 
cepts employed in his works. Essentially, he inherited the ideas behind 
those terms from his predecessors, particularly from the works of Guru 
Nanak. At the time of the compilation of the Adi Granth, he gave personal 
approval to the final readings and the organization of various texts. His 
effort was to achieve a theological and musicological coherence in the 
text of the Adi Granth. His achievement can be seen from the remarkably 
consistent structure of the Adi Granth. He established the final form of 
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the ‘Basic Doctrinal Statement’ (Mul Mantar) of the Sikh faith, a succinct 
statement which set the Sikh doctrine apart from the philosophical systems 
of both Indic and Semitic religious traditions. Indeed, the Mul Mantar 
consists of different epithets of Akal Purakh, all of which are character- 
izations of the Ultimate Reality as derived from Guru Nanak’s works. 
Each word in the Mul Mantar gains its meaning from its use within the 
context of the Adi Granth, and is thus peculiar to it and has meaning 
only as part of its discourse. Most appropriately, Guru Arjan placed this 
declaration of the nature of Akal Purakh at the very beginning of the Adi 
Granth. 

In the standard version Guru Arjan slightly revised the text of the Aful 
Maniar that he inherited from his father Guru Ram Das, replacing the 
phrase satguru parsadi (‘by the grace of the true Guru’) with gur prasadi (‘by 
the grace of the Guru’).8 Providing a more coherent structure to the text 
of the Mul Mantar, Guru Arjan seems to have indicated that the word gur 
(‘principle’) in the final phrase stands for the Divine principle, functioning 
behind the free and sovereign act of grace. Thus the word Guru acquires 
a new meaning in the sense of a Divine principle, shifting the emphasis 
from a personal Guru to the Divine Guru. In fact, Guru Arjan regarded 
the Mul Mantar as the touchstone of the fundamentals of the Sikh faith. It 
was always written as an invocation at the beginning of a new section or 
subsection, on the right-hand side of the text, in the early manuscripts of 
the Adi Granth. This practice was meant to accord a place of honour to 
the Mul Mantar in the scripture. 


NATURE OF ULTIMATE REALITY 


The basic creed statement (Mul Mantar) in the preamble to the Sikh scrip- 
ture reads: “There is one Supreme Being (/-Oankar), the Eternal Reality, 
the Creator, without fear and devoid of enmity, immortal, never in- 
carnated, self-existent, known by grace through the Guru. The Eternal 
One [has always been] from the beginning, through all time, present 
now, the Everlasting Reality.’? The numeral ‘1’ (kk, ‘One’) at the begin- 
ning of the original Punjabi phrase /-Oankar stands for the ‘existence’ of 
Ultimate Reality. In the Sikh scripture, it is developed from the cipher 
(sunn = ‘O’), signifying a transcendent un-manifest state of reality from 
the perspective of semiotics. When it reveals itself, it becomes manifest 
reality.!° Thus the numeral ‘1’ represents the unity of the Supreme Being, 
a concept that Guru Nanak interpreted in monotheistic terms. 
Philosophically, monotheism is the belief that there is but one Supreme 
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Being who is personal and moral and who seeks a total and unqualified 
response from human creatures.'! It affirms that God is One, without a 
second; the source as well as the goal of all that exists. This is quite evident 
from the following statement: ‘My Master is the One. He is the One, 
brother, and He alone exists.’!? In a particularly striking instance, Guru 
Arjan employs the cognates of the Punjabi word zkk (‘One’) five times in 
a single line of an Asa hymn to make an emphatic statement of monotheism: 
‘By itself the One is just One, One and only One, and the One is the 
source of all creation’ (eko eku api tkku ekai ekat hat sagala pasare).'3 It should 
always be kept in mind that the vital expression of the One is through the 
many, through the infinite plurality of the creation, as is evident from 
Guru Arjan’s saying, ‘Unity becomes plurality, and plurality eventually 
becomes unity’ (ikkasu te hoio ananta nanak ekasu mahi samae jiu). 1¢ This par- 
ticular understanding of the One in the Sikh tradition provides a distinc- 
tive meaning to ‘monotheism’, different from what it is normally construed 
to be in Semitic traditions.'° 
The mystical symbol Oankar has its origin in Guru Nanak’s lengthy 
work Oankar in the measure Ramakali Dakkhani, a composition that gives 
particular meaning to it. It begins as follows: ‘Oankar (or ‘the One Being’) 
created Brahma. Oankar fashioned the consciousness. From Oankar 
came mountains and ages. Oankar produced the Vedas. By the grace of 
Oankar people were saved through the Divine Word. By the grace of 
Oankar they were liberated through the teachings of the Guru.’!® In 
Guru Nanak’s view, therefore, the mystical syllable Oankar is the founda- 
tional Word (shabad) that is the basis of the whole creation of time and 
space, and represents in seed form all scriptural revelation. The import- 
ance of Oankar here is self-evident, being the first linguistic manifestation 
of Nada-Brahman (‘Sound-Absolute’) and the source of the Vedas, language, 
and consciousness.!7 It provides the means of achieving awareness of 
higher realities through its transforming power. It should, however, be 
emphasized that the meaning of Oankar in the Sikh tradition is quite 
different in certain respects from the various interpretations of this word 
in the other Indian philosophical traditions. 18 Not surprisingly, the highly 
symbolic and liturgically potent expression ]-Oankar is used as an in- 
vocation in the various sections and subsections of the Adi Granth. 
However, the most commonly used term for Ultimate Reality is Akal 
Purakh, ‘the Person beyond Time’ or ‘the Eternal One’. This is the term 
that has been employed in this study right from the beginning. Another 
preferred term among the Sikhs is Vahiguru (‘Wonderful Enlightener’ or 
‘Hail to the Eternal Gurw’), a term that does not occur in the works of the 
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Gurus in the Adi Granth. However, its popularity during the period 
of Guru Arjan may be seen in its usage by the Sikh bards.'? Indeed, Akal 
Purakh is the central concept in Sikh doctrine, whereas Vahiguru occupies 
the supreme position in Sikh praxis. Therefore, we will use these two 
terms interchangeably to refer to the Ultimate Reality. In Guru Nanak’s 
thought, Akal Purakh is understood as Nirankar, ‘the One without Form’, 
and repeated emphasis is laid on the ineffable quality of Akal Purakh’s 
being. In other words, the ultimate essence of Akal Purakh is beyond all 
human comprehension, far transcending all powers of human expression. 
However, it should not be construed that Akal Purakh is inaccessible to 
human understanding. Akal Purakh can be truly known in personal 
experience by his own grace rather than any abstract or discursive search. 
Therefore, the Supreme Being is infinite and as such exceeds the grasp 
of human thought and language, so that the describable and tangible 
objects of worship and contemplation are not the Ultimate in its limitless 
reality, but the Ultimate in its relationship to finite perceivers.?° In overall 
Indian philosophical thought this distinction is between nirguna (‘without 
attributes’) reality, which is beyond the scope of human thought, and the 
saguna (‘with attributes’) reality that is encountered within human ex- 
" perience as the personal creator and governor of the universe. 
Paradoxically, Akal Purakh is at once transcendent (nirguna) as well 
as immanent (saguna), both absolute and conditioned, both un-manifest 
and manifest. In the introductory couplet to the 21st octave (astapadi) of 
his Sukhmani, Guru Arjan proclaims: ‘The Eternal One is simultaneously 
saguna, nirguna, formless (nirankar), and in the transcendental state of 
contemplation (sunn samadhi). Having created the world, O Nanak, the 
sole Creator is manifested in it.”*!. A similar emphasis is laid in a couplet 
in the Bavan Akhari: ‘The Formless One (nirankar) itself is manifest in 
forms, being both nirguna and saguna. The unity of the Divine is repeat- 
edly proclaimed, O Nanak, a unity that becomes the basis of multi- 
plicity.’?? The term saguna is generally used in connection with Vaishnava 
Bhakti, where it implies a belief in Divine incarnations (avatars). This is 
certainly not the meaning that can be attached to this word in the Gurus’ 
usage. As McLeod remarks: ‘In Guru Nanak’s usage the term relates not 
to anything resembling anthropomorphism, but to his concept of Divine 
immanence.”3 In fact, the Sikh Gurus were fiercely opposed to any anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of the divine, the ways in which God is presented 
in the picture of a magnified human individual. Thinking of the Divine 
in this way is called anthropomorphism — from the Greek anthropos, man, 
and morphe, shape — ‘in the shape of a man’.2+ Despite the stress laid on 
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the nirguna discourse within the Sikh tradition, which directs the devotee 
to worship a non-incarnated, universal God, in Sikh doctrine Akal Purakh 
+s immanent in the Divine Name (nam), and in the collective Words (bani), 
and in the person of the Guru and the saints.2° Sikh doctrine thus tries to 
transcend the rigid dichotomy of nirguna and saguna discourses. 

The most important word used by Guru Nanak to express the whole 
nature of Akal Purakh is nam (‘Divine Name’), frequently linked with sat 
(‘Truth’) to give the compound form sat-nam (or satinamu, “True Name’) 
in the Mul Mantar. In fact, Guru Nanak himself identifies the Mul Mantar 
with the Divine Name.2 In Guru Arjan’s view, the Divine Name is the 
life and support of the entire creation. He makes the following striking 
observation: 


The Divine Name sustains all creatures. The Divine Name sustains continents 
and universes. The Divine Name sustains the Simritis, Vedas and Puranas. ‘The 
Divine Name sustains the processes of listening, enlightenment, and meditation. 
The Divine Name sustains the skies and nether regions. The Divine Name sus- 
tains all beings. The Divine Name sustains all habitations and abodes. All find 
liberation by listening to [the eternal vibration of] the Divine Name. The devotee 
who is attached to the Divine Name through grace, O Nanak, finds liberation 
by entering into the ‘fourth state’ (chautha pad, absolute condition transcending 
the three gunas, that is, turia pad; the condition of supreme bliss beyond all that is 


corruptible and beyond all powers of human expression’). (5) 
(M5, Gauri Sukhmani 16, AG, p. 284) 


For Guru Arjan, the Divine Name is the material cause of the world and 
‘5 identical with the ‘Divine sound’ (shabad) from which all things spring. 
It contains in seed form all revelations. It is the basis of all sacred texts, 
such as Simritis, Vedas and Puranas. This theory of the Divine Name 
has certain features in common with the Shabad-Brahman (‘Word-Absolute’) 
notion of the Grammarians of Indian philosophy.”® According to this 
concept, the Being (sat) of God is evoked by the syllables of his revealed 
Name (nam). The devotees evoke this omniscient knowledge and power 
by chanting the ‘seed form’ (usually ‘Vahiguru! Vahigurw!’). The sound 
vibrations of this ‘seed form’ of the Divine Name are supremely powerful. 
They resonate with and awaken the vibrations of the various hymns of 
the Adi Granth. To chant God’s Name, therefore, is to say ‘in short form’ 
all that is written in full in the Adi Granth. The devotional practice of 
chanting the Divine Name or singing the hymns of the Adi Granth leads 
a devotee to the same mental and spiritual state experienced by the 


Guru.2? 
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As pure Being (sat), Vahiguru is an impersonal-Absolute that cannot 
articulate itself: Thus there is a need for a mystic (Guru or Bhagat) through 
whom the undifferentiated sound of the Absolute becomes differenti- 
ated. The Guru is an awakened individual who has a clear vision of the 
Absolute, and it is through him that the Word-Absolute articulates itself. 
Such a Guru has given up his individual identity based on self-centredness 
(haumai) and is merged with Vahiguru. Indeed, the words he utters come 
forth spontaneously without any effort on his part. Such words are to 
be distinguished from words and names produced by human effort. 
Thus the words of the Guru (gurbani) are of a different order of language. 
They are special revelations (sat-nam) because they refer to something 
that is real (sat). It is no wonder that gurbani occupies a unique place in 
the Sikh tradition. In fact, this is the philosophical basis of the adoration 
of the Sikh scripture.*° In this context, Guru Arjan makes on overt expres- 
sion of reverence for the written bani in the pothi: “The scripture is the 
dwelling-place of the Supreme Being’ (pothi parmesar ka thanu).3} 

The phrase ‘Creator-Person’ (Karta-Purakh) in the Mul Mantar is highly 
significant. At this point the emphasis is laid on the personality of the 
divinity. As the creator and sustainer of the universe, Vahiguru lovingly 
watches over it. In this context, Guru Arjan elaborates on the creative 
aspect of Vahiguru in his Gond hymn: 


[Vahiguru] is the Creator of all and Enjoyer of all. (1) Refrain. The Creator is 
both Listener and Viewer. He is the Creator of all that is invisible and visible. 
He is the Creator of both creation and dissolution. He is the Creator of both 
manifest and hidden worlds. (1) He is the Creator of his utterance and 
understanding. He is the Creator of birth and death. In both nirguna and saguna 
states Vahiguru is the sole Creator. Such equable vision comes, O Nanak, through 
the grace of the Guru. (2) 


(M5, Gond 1, AG, p. 862) 


Evidently Vahiguru is the Creator, Sustainer, and the Destroyer of the 
world, creating the manifest forms out of its creative self and re-absorbing 
them in the self at the time of dissolution. It is not creation of new forms 
out of nothing, but from within itself and into itself.22 This conception of 
creation may be slightly distinguished from the Judaic-Christian 
philosophical claim that God does not create new forms from an already 
given material (as a builder makes a house or a sculptor a statue), but 
rather creates out of nothing (creatio ex mihilo).>3 It is like the summoning 
of'a universe into existence by a single command where otherwise there 
was only the Creator. To all eternity the Creator is Creator and the 
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creature is creature, making it impossible for a creature to become the 
Creator. It also means that the created realm is absolutely dependent 
upon Vahiguru as its Maker and the source of continued existence. Having 
brought the universe into being, he is an active participant in its life, 
watching, directing, and upholding it with utmost care. 

In fact, Vahiguru is the pervasive reality, leading to belief in Divine 
immanence as against the transcendentalism of Islam and the non- 
dualistic Vedanta. Also contrary to the dualist framework of Sankhya 
(‘Rational Enumeration’) in which ‘pure consciousness’ (purusha) remains 
an inactive observer in relation to ‘materiality’ (prakriti), Vahiguru is the 
sole Creator who actively participates in the life of the universe. As a 
father figure he runs the world with justice, and destroys evil (asur sangharan) 
and supports good.3* As a mother figure, the Supreme Being is the source 
of love and grace, and responds to the devotion of her humblest followers. 
By addressing the One as ‘Father, Mother, Friend, and Brother’ sumul- 
taneously Guru Arjan stresses that Vahiguru is without gender.** Note 
the following stanza from his Sukhmani: 


You are our Lord and we make supplication to you. Our soul and body are all 
your gifts, You are our Mother and Father, and we are your children. Numerous 
joys lie in your grace. No one knows your extent. You, the Lord, are beyond all 
imaginable heights. All existence is strung on your thread. It is created by you 
and is compliant to your Ordinance. You alone know your reality and extent. 


You servant, Nanak, is ever sacrifice to you, O Lord! (8) 
(M5, Gauri Sukhmani 4, AG, p. 268) 


Most instructively, this stanza has become part of Sikh liturgy and is 
recited immediately before the congregational prayer. It is addressed to 
Vahiguru, who is a God of Grace, speaking the Word of Divine under- 
standing to all who are prepared to shed their self-centredness (haumai) 
and listen in humility.*® 

Evidently, the special relationship between Vahiguru and humanity 
is expressed by Guru Arjan through the language of intimate human 
relationships. Vahiguru is personal in the sense that while Vahiguru may 
be beyond human comprehension, Vahiguru is not less than personal, 
not a mere ‘it’ but always the higher and transcendent ‘thou’ with whom 
one can establish a personal relationship in loving devotion. A careful 
analysis of Guru Arjan’s compositions further reveals his constant concern 
to alleviate the pain and suffering of people. In his theology, Vahiguru is 
frequently referred to as Achint (‘without anxiety’), Dukkh-bhanjan (‘Pain- 
destroyer) and Satr-dahan (‘Destroyer of enemies’).?” In fact, the Divine 
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Name is frequently described as ‘panacea for all diseases’ (sarab rog ka 
aukhadu namu), a theme which has indeed become the fundamental aspect 
of Sikh theology.*® Accordingly, Vahiguru himself is the Divine physician 
who removes all pain and suffering through the transforming power of 
his Name.*? 

The two words nirbhau (‘fearless’) and nirvairu (‘without enmity’) in the 
Mul Mantar have special significance in Sikh doctrine. They are employed 
to lay emphasis on the Divine attributes of fearlessness, justice, and bene- 
volence. In particular, the meaning of the word nirbhau must be 
understood from two angles. First, when the Absolute is called nirbhau it 
indicates that it is One, without a second. Fear always comes from the 
sense of ‘otherness’ or duality. Vahiguru has ‘no relatives, no mother, no 
father, no wife, no son, and no rival who may become a potential con- 
tender’.*° Therefore, the Absolute is not subject to fear of anyone or 
anything. Secondly, the Absolute is also called the Destroyer of Fear.*! 
In this sense, Guru Arjan says: ‘When the Fearless One dwells with you, 
where does this fear come from?’4? Further, the use of the word nirvairu 
was ‘necessary to emphasize that God of the Sikh concept is free of animos- 
ity. ‘This was in contra-distinction of certain Semitic religious traditions 
wherein God, along with other attributes, is shown to be revengeful’,*3 
Indeed, Vahiguru has rancour towards none, again in contrast to the 
deities of Puranic and epic Hindu literature. 

Although Guru Nanak employs the word nirvairu for the Supreme 
Being in his Ramakali Dakkhani Oankaru,* the frequency of its usage is 
greatest in the compositions of Guru Ram Das.*® This may reflect his 
resolve to counteract with the spirit of love and friendliness the hostility 
in real life created by the animosity of his rivals. He proclaims: ‘If any- 
body has ill words for the devotees of Vahiguru, they do not lose their 
equanimity. It is for Vahiguru to arrange things for his devotees.’*7 In 
fact, when the fourth Guru was nominated to the throne of Guru Nanak, 
he openly ‘redeemed all slanderers and evil detractors’.*® Again, another 
hymn reflects a real-life incident when a ‘detractor’ was completely 
forgiven by Guru Ram Das, and was reintegrated into the congregation.*9 
For Guru Arjan, the Supreme Being is ‘devoid of enmity’ (nzrvair purakh), 
True Guru, and the Provider of Bliss.59 F ollowing the Divine virtue of 
benevolence, he stressed the complete eradication of enmity towards 
others and a complete check to any feeling of hatred and jealousy towards 
another person.°! In fact enmity is the desire to cause harm and pain 
to others. It means to wreak vengeance on someone.>? It should be 
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emphasized, however, that enmity is not only destructive to others; it 1s 
also self-destructive. People who hate others burn themselves in the fire 
of revenge, and they lose their own peace of mind.°9 

The pair of words akal (‘timeless’) and murati (‘being’),°* occurring in 
the Mul Mantar, literally means ‘Timeless Being’. Wazir Singh has defined 
the word Akal as ‘timeless’, ‘non-temporal’, or ‘deathless’, signifying that 
it is not governed by temporal processes and that it is not subject to birth, 
decay, and death.*> It further implies that Akal is the Everlasting Reality 
or Eternal Being. Every occurrence or event has a beginning and an end 
in the on-going process of time (kal). In fact, the cosmic process of the 
world is a creation of time. The power of time controls worldly events, 
but time is itself an aspect of the created world. Only Akal is independent 
of time itself. Therefore, the phrase ‘akal murati’ may be interpreted in 
two ways. First, considering it as one term, one may take ‘akal’ in the ad- 
jectival form that qualifies the substantive ‘murati’, implying the “Timeless 
Being’ who is the source of ultimate beauty. Second, by treating the two 
terms ‘akal’ and ‘murati’ independently, one may regard each as expres- 
sing an attribute of the Divine Reality, transcending time and space, yet 
manifesting in beautiful forms in the temporal world. That is, the non- 
temporal being transcends the framework of time and space, and as such, 
is formless. In its manifest aspect, however, the same being assumes the 
cosmic form.°® 

The dynamic nature of reality implies that time (kal) is an ordering 
principle of the cosmic and the meta-cosmic processes. It is not a myth- 
ical construct but real historical time. Time is the matrix of the dynamic 
Sikh metaphysics and Akal is inclusive of time. There was no state of 
‘becoming’ that was without time.°” To be in time and to be in the eternal 
(akal) at the same time is to realize one’s true spiritual nature. In this con- 
flict of time, it is the mystical time that is realized in ecstatic mystical 
experience. It is to be realized as the ‘eternal present’ wherein past, present, 
and future are intuitively realized as a continuous duration. Mystical 
time is purely a temporal process and the very stuff of a dynamic reality.~8 
In fact, the universal discoursing of mystical time is distinct from other 
concepts of time such as the chronological time of the clock, the math- 
ematical time of Einstein, aesthetic (musical) time, or psychological time. 
Notably, Paul Ricoeur acknowledges that all people project historical 
time in an attempt to span the gap between lived time and cosmic time.°? 
The mystic lives in eternity, a realization that provides the basis of the 


dynamic Sikh worldview. 
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In the compositions of Guru Arjan the expression ‘akal murati’ stresses 
the original meaning of Divine Reality that is beyond the process of time, 
and yet permeates the cosmic forms in time and space: 


You are Timeless Being (akal murati), non-incarnated, and self-existent, whose 
remembrance brings joy to my heart. 


(M5, Majh 16, AG, p. 99) 


The Lord whose sight is the fulfiller of desires is Timeless Being (akal murati) 
and everlasting.®°! 


(M5, Sorathi 5, AG, p. 609) 


The distinctive contribution of Guru Arjan is evident when he claims 
that the company of the holy itself reflects the divine immanence of the 
‘Timeless Being’ (akal murati hai sadh santan ki thahar niki dhian kau) for the 
purpose of meditation.®* That is, Vahiguru is mystically present in 
the assembly of those who have found truth, and who have brought their 
minds and instincts under control. The concept of the holy fellowship 
(sadh sangat) is fundamental to the teachings of the Gurus and nowhere 
does it receive a more ‘insistent emphasis than in the seventh octave of 
Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani.% 

The next two words of the Mul Mantar are ajuni ‘unborn, non- 
incarnated’) and saibhang (‘self-existent’), laying emphasis on the eternal 
nature and absolute independence, respectively, of Vahiguru. To be in- 
carnated means to be involved in death, which is the supreme enemy, 
the characteristic quality of the unstable world, and the ultimate antithesis 
of Vahiguru’s eternal being.6* Guru Nanak repeatedly declares that Akal 
Purakh is beyond death and transmigration.© It implies that there 
can be no place for a doctrine of an avatar (incarnation of a deity) in the 
Gurus’ thought: ‘Nanak, in comparison with the Fearless, Formless One, 
innumerable Rams are dust.”°° Guru Arjan explicitly proclaims: ‘May 
the mouth which says the Lord entered a womb be burnt!”®’ This concept 
of ajunt appears to be analogous to the Qur’anic affirmation in Surah 
Ikhlas (La Yalid wa la yulad, ‘He neither is born of any, nor is any born of 
Him’). The ‘self-existence’ of Vahiguru is an affirmation of his absolute 
nature, and beyond this human understanding cannot proceed. How 
can we understand that Vahiguru created himself? The underlying idea 
is that Vahiguru manifests himself purely and only as a result of his own 
will. This autonomy is a necessary prerequisite of the concept contained 
in the total range of the Gurus’ works. For Guru Nanak, Akal Purakh is 
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the sovereign Lord, the wielder of absolute authority, the possessor of 
unqualified power.°? 

The final phrase in the Mul Mantar consists of two words gur (‘Gurw’) 
and prasadi (‘by grace’), providing the channels of Divine initiative in the 
process of liberation. Being part of the basic Sikh theological statement, 
these words must be understood as Divine attributes. In fact, Divine grace 
is the final arbiter in the process of liberation. The Gurus regard grace as 
Vahiguru’s free and sovereign act of self-disclosure.” The nature of grace 
is such that it is the matter of Divine free choice, which does not depend 
upon any kind of previous growth in spirituality. Ultimately divine grace 
is a mystery that is absolutely beyond human reasoning and calculations. 
Nevertheless, effort in the form of good actions has its place in Guru 
Nanak’s view of life. Effort has spiritual merit and social worth, but one 
must recognize its limits and acknowledge the primacy of Divine grace 
over personal effort. Guru Nanak proclaims: ‘Nanak, the True King, 
himself unites (the believer) with himself.’’! This refrain should be con- 
stantly kept in mind to understand the meaning of the phrase in the Mul 
Mantar that Vahiguru is ‘known by grace through the Guru’. Its meaning 
should be clearly distinguished from the more popular interpretation of 
this phrase as ‘through the grace of the Guru’, laying emphasis on the 
personal Guru. True, the personal Guru functions as the channel through 
which the voice of Akal Purakh becomes audible. Nanak became the 
embodiment of the eternal Guru only when he received the Divine Word 
and conveyed it to his disciples. The same spirit manifested itself succes- 
sively in his successors. In Sikh doctrine, a theory of spiritual succession 
was advanced in the form of ‘the unity of the office of the Guru’ in which 
there was no difference between the founder and the successors. ‘Thus 
they all represented one and the same light (jot) as a single flame ignites 
a series of torches. Notwithstanding this fundamental Sikh doctrine, the 
emphasis in the Mul Mantar is definitely on the Divine Guru. 

Indeed, the institution of the Guru carries spiritual authority in the 
Sikh tradition. In most of the Indian religious traditions the term ‘Guru’ 
stands for a human teacher who communicates divine knowledge and 
provides his disciples with a cognitive map for liberation. In Sikhism, 
however, its meaning has evolved through a cluster of doctrines over a 
period of time. For instance, Guru Nanak uses the term Guru in three 
basic senses: the Guru is Akal Purakh; the Guru is the voice of Akal 
Purakh; and the Guru is the Word, the Truth of Akal Purakh.’”2 To ex- 
perience the Eternal Guru is to experience divine guidance. In Sikh usage, 
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therefore, the Guru is the voice of Akal Purakh, mystically uttered within 
human heart, mind, and soul (man). Guru Arjan is quite explicit: ‘The 
True Guru is Niranjan (the One who is wholly apart from all that is 
anjan — literally the black collyrium applied to the eyes, but tradition- 
ally the symbol of darkness and untruth — that is, Niranjan is the ‘One 
who is himself Truth’, Vahiguru). Do not believe that he is in the form of 
a human being.’’> Not surprisingly, the Sikhs prefer to use the term 
Vahiguru for the Supreme Being to experience Divine guidance. They 
evoke the omniscient knowledge and power of the Divine Name by chant- 
ing this ‘seed form’ (that is, “Vahiguru! Vahiguru!’). The sound vibrations 
of this ‘seed form’ of the Divine Name are supremely powerful. 

The Mul Mantar illuminates the way in which Sikh doctrine relates 
the transcendence and immanence of Divine Reality. It speaks of a per- 
sonal God, a God of grace who becomes the object of his humblest 
devotees. The creative aspect of God (Karta Purakh), with repeated em- 
phasis upon divine grace, further points towards the personal nature of 
divinity. Monistic language may be seen in certain hymns of the Gurus, 
but the structure of monistic thought can provide no place for the Sikh 
concept of Akal Purakh. In this context, McLeod is quite explicit in saying 
that Guru Nanak’s thought cannot be made to conform to the categories 
of ‘non-dualistic’ (advaita) doctrine without equating his concept of God 
with the ultimately unreal Ishvara of Shankra’s philosophy.”4 Similarly, 
the label of strict pantheism may also be rejected because Divine im- 
manence is always accompanied by a notion of transcendence. We may 
conveniently apply the label of monotheism to the nature of reality as 
expounded in the Mul Mantar, but we must constantly remind ourselves 
that it is a dynamic and reverberating concept that sets it apart from the 
rigid categories of both Indic and Semitic religious traditions. For Guru 
Arjan, the Divine Presence was a living reality that did not require any 
proofs for its existence: ‘Wherever I turn my eyes, I see the Lord, who 
never goes out of sight. He is pervasive in the whole creation, and I medi- 
tate on Him with my heart, mind, and soul (man) all the time.’75 Indeed, 
Guru Arjan was as vividly conscious of being in the Divine Presence as 
he was of living in a material environment. The Divine Presence as an 
experienced reality gave meaning to his charismatic life. 

Notably, the label of ‘monotheism’ has come under criticism in recent 
scholarship. For instance, in his critique of McLeod’s work, Balbinder 
Bhogal has made the following assertion: ‘Nanak’s thought is cast as 
monotheistic, attaining complete identity with [the] theological label, 
after the ‘total range’ of Nanak’s thought has been analysed. Justification 
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for such conclusions is judged by a measurable quantity not quality. 
McLeod’s choice is reduced to an Aristotelian dualism: either monotheism 
or monism, no in between is possible for to own a teaching it must be 
made into a complete object of knowledge.’”© Bhogal’s arguments are 
based upon his attempt to deconstruct what he calls the ‘highly valued 
Singh Sabha constructions’, based upon Orientalist scholarship forged 
under the trope of post-Enlightenment modernism and sealed with the 
idea of ‘monotheism’. He places McLeod’s work under the same rubric 
of Modernist scholarship that is interested in ‘systematization’ of Guru 
Nanak’s teachings. But this process of reification did not begin with the 
Singh Sabha or McLeod as Bhogal would like us to believe. Its origins 
may be seen in the works of both Guru Nanak and Guru Ayjan, even 
though it was intensified under the influence of the Singh Sabha move- 
ment. For instance, why would Guru Nanak place the numeral ‘1’ in the 
beginning of the invocation if he did not want to stress the ‘unity’ of Akal 
Purakh exclusively in monotheistic terms? Why did Guru Arjan provide 
thcological and musicological coherence to the structure of the Mul Mantar 
in the preamble of the Adi Granth? The idea was to make it meaningful 
and efficacious in the living experience of the faithful. In our analysis we 
have acknowledged the ‘dynamic’ nature of Ultimate Reality and our 
approach will make equal sense from the Postmodernist perspective of 
the hermeneutics of praxis. 

To sum up, the Mul Mantar provides the kernel of the Sikh doctrine. 
Sikh tradition maintains that one cannot understand the meanings of 
any parts of the Sikh scripture without testing them on the touchstone of 
the Mul Mantar. At the same time, one cannot understand the Mul Mantar 
without an insightful understanding of the Sikh carion as a whole. This is 
what Hans-Georg Gadamer has called the ‘hermeneutic circle’ in the 
understanding of sacred texts, involving the existence of prior judgments 
and understandings.’”? We are expected to have comprehensive insight 
into the unity of the text as an integrated whole. We cannot understand 
the ‘whole’ text unless we have knowledge of its ‘parts’. Also, we cannot 
understand the ‘parts’ unless we know it wholly. In other words, we are 
always in hermeneutic circularity.” | 

In the Sikh scripture, both Hindu and Muslim names of God are 
commonly employed. They express different aspects of the Divine 
Name. For instance, Ram, Hari, Govind, Mukand, Madhav, Murari, 
Sarangpani, Parmeshvar, Jagdish, and so on, refer exclusively to Hindu 
(particularly Vaishnava) names, while Allah, Khuda, Rahim, Karim, and 
Sahib are of Muslim origin. Accordingly, the manifestations of God may 
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be many, but He alone is and there is no other. Guru Nanak acknow- 
ledged the usage of different names across religious boundaries.’”? Simi- 
larly, Guru Arjan has given a comprehensive list of these designated names 
(kirtam nam) in contemporary religious traditions associated with different 
attributes of God.8° Their meaning and significance in the Sikh context, 
however, become comprehensible only when they are refracted through 
the lens of the Mul Mantar. Most importantly, the ‘truth of the Name’ 
(satinamu) is far beyond these designated names. It points towards the 
reality that is beyond any given name. 


CONCEIVING THE COSMOS 


Guru Nanak’s cosmological hymn in Maru Raga addresses the basic ques- 
tions about the genesis of the universe: ‘For countless aeons there was 
undivided darkness. There was neither earth nor heavens, but only the 
infinite command (hukam) of God. No day or night, no moon or sun. 
The Creator alone was absorbed in a primal state of contemplation... 
The Creation came into being when the Creator so willed... The Un- 
manifested One revealed itself in the Creation.’®! Guru Nanak main- 
tained that the universe ‘comes into being by the Divine Order’ (hukam).°®? 
He further says: ‘From the True One came air and from air came water; 
from water he created the three worlds, and infused in every heart his 
own light.’83 Guru Nanak employed the well-known Indic ideas of cre- 
ation through the five basic elements of air, water, ether, fire, and earth: 
“The Eternal One created nights, the days of the week, and the seasons 
of the year. With them came wind and water, fire and the regions estab- 
lished below. Amidst them all was set the earth, wherein the Maker medi- 
tates. Wondrous the creatures there created, boundless variety, countless 
their names. All must be judged for the deeds they perform, by a faultless 
judge in a perfect court.’** As the creation of Vahiguru, the physical 
universe is real but subject to constant change. In fact, the world is the 
‘abode of the True One’ and the ‘True One abides in the world’.®> It is 
a lush green garden (jagg van) where human beings participate in the 
colourful beauty and fragrance.®° For the Gurus, the world is divinely 
inspired, and it is a place that provides human beings with an opportunity 
to perform their duty and achieve union with Vahiguru. Thus, actions 
performed in earthly existence are important, for ‘all of us carry the fruits 
of our deeds’.8’ 

In the 10th octave of his Sukhmani Guru Arjan repeatedly employs the 
phrase ‘many millions’ (Kazi kof) to proclaim the vastness of the creation: 
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‘Many millions are the fields of creation and galaxies. Many millions are 
the skies and the solar systems... So many times He has expanded His 
expansion. Forever and ever, He is the One Supreme Being (ekankar). 
Many millions are created in various forms. From God they emanate, 
and into God they merge back again.”®? Thus Creation is an on-going 
phenomenon in which repeated cycles of creation and dissolution take 
place. The Creator makes and remakes the world frequently at his will. 
Indeed, the infinity of Creation bears witness to its Maker, and over its 
boundless span, countless creatures join to honour him in their various 
ways. He who brought this Creation into being reigns supreme, deter- 
mining by his unfettered Will all that takes place.” 

Further, Guru Arjan refers to the ‘reality’ of the world in his cosmo- 
logical formulation on the plea that the Creation emanating from the 
True One cannot be false or unreal: ‘He himself is real (sat), and all 
that He has made is real. The entire Creation came from the Lord. As it 
pleases Him He creates the expanse. As it pleases Him He becomes the 
One Universal Creator (ekankar) again.’°° This emphasis on the reality 
of the physical universe is directly opposite to certain Indian philosophical 
schools, particularly Shankara’s non-dualistic system of Vedanta, that 
regard the world as ‘unreal’ (jagat mithia) in contrast to the reality of the 
Supreme Being (Brahman) and the individual ‘self (Atman). 

In line with Guru Nanak’s cosmology, Guru Arjan perceives the single 
Divine Commandas the source of all Creation: ‘In the process of creation 
the Supreme Being (Oankar) made all the days and nights. The forests, 
meadows, three worlds, water, the four Vedas, the four sources of creation, 
the countries, the continents, and all the worlds have all come from the 
single Divine Command? (ek kavavat te sabhi hoa).2! Only the Creator knows 
all the reasons of why, how, and when he brought the universe into being. 
The Sikh Gurus were not concerned with these metaphysical speculations 
because their focus was on the experience of the glory of Vahiguru, who 
is fully involved in the day-to-day running of the world. It is instruc- 
tive to note that Sikh ideas of creation do not have any conflict with the 
scientific theories of evolution. In fact, the Sikhs find them congenial to 
the belief in an expanding universe derived from the mind of God. Their 
opposition is not to evolution, but to a materialism which regards the 
universe as self-explanatory and self-existing.°2 The people who hold 
such views are the victims of deception: “The world without the True 
One is merely a dream’ (binu sache jageu supana).°3 One day they will waken 
to disillusionment, for ‘Vahiguru, who is eternal, wise, and omniscient, 
‘5 the master of destiny, while the world is fickle and impermanent.”** 
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At the time of the death of some close associate, Guru Arjan proclaimed: 
‘This world is like the dream of the night.’ In contrast to the eternal 
nature of the Absolute, therefore, the world is an ephemeral phenomenon; 
but as the Divine Creation it enjoys a high degree of truth and beauty. 
Indeed, the world is real, but it is impermanent, both in the sense that it 
is itself perishable and in the sense that its attributes cannot follow one 
after one’s physical death.%° 

Most instructively, the impetus behind ascetic withdrawal in India 
hitherto was directly related to the emphasis on the ‘unreality’ of the world. 
If liberation is an escape from the worldly cycle, it makes sense that one 
would reach it through progressive abstention from worldly involvements. 
That is exactly what a person who renounces the world does when he (or 
occasionally she) leaves home and family to live in relatively isolated and 
austere circumstances, sleeping on the ground, restricting the diet, prac- 
tising control of the breath, and bringing the senses under control — in 
short, withdrawing from all that might bind one to the world, with the 
ultimate goal of escaping from rebirth itself.9” In contrast to this world- 
view, however, the Sikh Gurus stressed the value of responsible social 
engagement within the context of marriage and family. In particular, 
Guru Arjan likens the world to a beautiful garden (bhum rangavali, ‘colourful 
earth’), emphasizing a positive attitude towards life in the world. This he 
does in his comment on the views held by the Sufi poet Shaikh Farid, 
who regards the world with indifference or a place of suffering. Guru Arjan 
asserts that just as poison-bearing plants also grow in a beautiful garden, 
so suffering is an inevitable part of life. Joy and suffering are two aspects 
of worldly life which makes life worth living. One may find the way 
through the grace of the Master to accept pain and pleasure with 
equanimity.%8 

For Guru Arjan, therefore, the phenomenal world mirrors the Eternal, 
reflecting the functioning of the cosmic law (hukam) through the temporal 
or historical events. In contrast to the emphasis on otherworldliness in 
contemporary Indian thought, he laid emphasis on a concrete and realistic 
worldview, affirming the sense of the historicity of the phenomenal world 
and its social realities. It was his existential outlook towards the world 
that stressed the realization of meaningful life ‘here’ and ‘now’. He was 
mainly concerned with the practical moral issues in the world. Accordingly, 
earthly life has a greater value and a deeper significance than any kind of 
ascetic life pursued for the sake of otherworldliness.9° However, in order 
to guard against the temptation to become too worldly and proud of 
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one’s riches, Guru Arjan adds a warning in his comment on Shaikh Farid’s 
verse as follows: ‘Farid, those who took praise in their greatness, in wealth, 
and in the pleasures of youth, they went away from the Lord, as bare as 
a hillock after rain.’!0? Here, Guru Arjan reminds people of the corrupting 
influence of power based upon worldly success. What is wrong with the 
riches is their use for selfish ends, for inflating one’s ego and pride, and 
for destroying others. He seems to be concerned with maintaining a balance 
between the two extremes of renunciation and worldliness. ‘Throughout 
his works Guru Arjan rejects not only the ideals of asceticism and self- 
mortification, but also indulgence in and love of worldly attractions. 
Rather, the main emphasis is on moderate living and disciplined world- 
liness, the two principal ideals which are an integral part of the spiritual 
path laid down in the Adi Granth. It is, therefore, extremely important 
to understand Guru Arjan’s various hymns in their proper context. 


THE SPIRIT OF BEING 


A human being is a microcosm (find) of the macrocosm (brahmand) in 
the Sikh worldview. For Guru Nanak, human life is worth a ‘diamond’ 
that might go for a ‘farthing’ if one does not realize one’s true spiritual 
nature.!9! In his Suhi hymn, he proclaims: ‘One is blessed with the rarest 
opportunity of the human birth through the grace of the Guru. One’s 
mind and body become dyed deep red (with the love of the Divine Name) 
if one is able to win the approval of the True Guru.”! 

Indeed, human nature is dependent upon one’s affiliation, and that 
nature is transformed when one’s affiliation is transferred from attachment 
to the world to the love of the Divine Name. McLeod defines the nature 
of an unregenerate person as follows: “This is the condition of pride, of 
self-centredness, of sin, and so of death and transmigration. This is the 
condition which must be transcended if man [/woman] is to attain release 
from transmigration.’!°3 For Guru Nanak, he argues, the key to an under- 
standing of human nature is an understanding of the human faculty which 
is called the ‘man’, signifying ‘heart, mind, and spirit’ of a person in different 
contexts of its usage. Cleanse the man and it becomes a fitting abode for 
the Divine Name. Control it and you will no more wander from the 
Timeless One with whom you seek union. But let it retain its impurity, 
let it remain unbridled, and the penalty will be the culmination of separ- 
ation from Akal Purakh, as a result of which you will continue to suffer in 
the round of birth and death.!% 
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' The notions of karma (‘actions’) and sansar (‘transmigration’) are central 
to all religious traditions originating in India. Karma, popularly under- 
stood in Indian thought as a sort of bank account-cum-Master card, where 
your current balance may be either a credit or a debit (good karma or 
bad karma) is actually the principle of cause and effect.'°° Etymologically, 
the root meaning of karma is activity or doing, and the karmic principle 
could be stated, ‘You are what you do’; or, in the context of time, ‘your 
actions determine what you become’. Actions include thinking and all 
other functions of the mind. Because you think the way you do, you act 
the way do, and your actions reinforce or prove the validity of your think- 
ing.!°6 This principle of karma is logical and inexorable, but karma is 
also understood as a predisposition that safeguards the notion of free 
choice. In Sikh doctrine, however, the notion of karma undergoes a rad- 
ical change. For the Sikh Gurus, the law of karma is not inexorable. In 
the context of Guru Nanak’s theology, karma is subject to the higher 
principle of the ‘Divine Order’ (hukam), an ‘all-embracing principle’ 
which is the sum total of all divinely instituted laws in the cosmos.!°” The 
law of karma is replaced by Vahiguru’s hukam, which is no longer an 
impersonal causal phenomenon but falls within the sphere of Vahiguru’s 
omnipotence and justice. In fact, Divine grace even breaks the chain of 
adverse karma. Karma is certainly important in that it will produce a 
favourable or unfavourable birth, but it is through Divine Grace that the 
initial opportunity for liberation is attained: ‘Karma determines the nature 
of our birth, but it is through Grace that the door of liberation is found’.!® 
The Divine Command, of which karma is a part, also provides the 
means of cancelling its effects, and one who brings one’s life into accord 
with the Divine Command will find the effects of an adverse karma 
obliterated. !9 | 

The primacy of Divine Grace over personal effort is, therefore, funda- 
mental to Guru Nanak’s theology. There is, however, neither fatalism 
nor any kind of passive acceptance of a predestined future in his view of 
life. In his Var Asa, he proclaimed explicitly: “With your own hands carve 
out your own destiny’.!!° Indeed, personal effort in the form of good 
actions has a place in Guru Nanak’s view of life. His idea of ‘divine free 
choice’ on the one hand, and his emphasis on the ‘life of activism’ based 
on human freedom, on the other, reflect his ability to hold in tension 
seemingly opposed elements. Guru Nanak explicitly saw this balancing 
of opposed tendencies, which avoids rigid predestination theories and 
yet enables people to see their own ‘free’ will, as a part of Vahiguru’s will, 
as allowing Sikhs the opportunity to create their own destinies, a feature 
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stereotypically associated with Sikh enterprise throughout the world. This 
success may be attributed to the fact that Sikh doctrine stresses the dignity 
of regular labour as an integral part of spiritual discipline. This is summed 
up in the following triple commandment: engage in honest labour (kzrat 
karani) for a living, adore the Divine Name (nam japana), and share the fruit 
of labour with others (vand chhakana).''! The formula stresses both the 
centrality of meditative worship and the necessity of righteous living in 
the world. 

For Guru Arjan, human life is the most delightful experience that one 
can have with the gift of a beautiful body.'!? Indeed, the human being 
has been called the epitome of Creation: “All other creation is subject to 
you, O man/woman! You reign supreme on this earth.”!!3 Although the 
existence of physical deformity and ugliness in the world is sometimes 
explained as the result of previous karma, it is intended for a higher 
Divine purpose which is beyond human comprehension. This situation 
can, however, change through the functioning of Divine Grace: “The 
cripple can cross a mountain and the blockhead can become an accom- 
plished preacher. The blind can see the three worlds through the grace 
of the Guru.’!!4 Guru Arjan further proclaims that human life provides 
an individual with the opportunity to remember the Divine Name and 
ultimately to join with Vahiguru: ‘Precious this life you receive as a human, 
with it the chance to find the Lord.”!!5 But rare are the ones who seek 
the Divine Beloved while participating in worldly actions and delights. 

In his Sukhmani (octaves 4-6) Guru Arjan contrasts Vahiguru’s greatness 
with the infirmity of human nature in gencral. Apart from Divine guid- 
ance, one is a creature of vicious desires. Outwardly, one may appear to 
be a person of great piety; but inwardly one nurtures falsehood, lust, 
greed, deceit, and a host of other evil propensities. Seduced by the at- 
tractions of the ephemeral world one ignores the Divine Name, spurning 
thereby the peace and joy which Vahiguru proffers to all.!'© One can 
achieve the bliss of deliverance only when one turns again to Vahiguru. 
For instance, note the following striking stanza: 


Our birth is in the human form but our deeds are bestial. Day and night we 
spend in deceit. Outside we are pious, inside we seethe with the profanity of Maya. 
We cannot hide however much we try. We display scholarship, discipline, and 
greed’s barking dog inside. The fire of lust burns within; 
penitential ashes clothe our body. With stones tied around our neck, how can 
we swim the ocean [of existence]? Those in whom the One dwells, Nanak, they 
are absorbed in the ultimate condition of ‘blissful equanimity’ (saha)). (5.4)1!7 
(M5, Gaun Sukhmani, 5 (4), AG, p. 267) 


purity, but we conceal 
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The key term ‘maya’ in the original text stands for ‘delusion’ in Sikh 
thought rather than the cosmic ‘illusion’ of classical Vedanta. The world 
is indeed maya, but it is not unreal. Rather, it is a misunderstanding of 
the nature and purpose of Creation. Creation is both a revelation of 
Vahiguru and a snare. If one perceives the revelation, one is on the way 
to liberation. But if one regards it as a means of indulging in selfish desires, 
one is on the road to ruin. It can be one’s ally or enemy, an opportunity 
or a trap, a firm path or a quicksand.!!® Maya lies in worldly affections, 
in the desire to appropriate the things of this world for selfish ends. One’s 
greatest temptation lies in succumbing to worldly attractions. 

Guru Arjan is fully aware of a human being’s existential condition. 
One’s birth and status, understanding and actions, and hope of liber- 
ation—al! are dependent on the absolute will of Vahiguru: 


Man has no power to work his will, for power resides in God alone. Helpless he 
follows as God directs; what pleases God must come to pass. At times exalted, at 
times abased; now plunged in sorrow then raised to joy. Sometimes led to slander 
and blame; lifted to heaven and then cast down. Sometimes blessed with wisdom 
divine, man comes to God in God’s own time. (5.11)!!9 

(M5, Gauri Sukhmani 5 (11), AG, p. 277) 


Here we find a different shade of emphasis on the theory of predestination, 
an emphasis that Guru Arjan inherited from his father Guru Ram Das.!20 
Those who fail to recognize Vahiguru’s authority suffer the consequences 
of their oblivious behaviour. It is no wonder that Guru Arjan warns in 
the Sukhmani (octaves 12-13) that the perverse will be punished severely. 
They who put their trust in riches, worldly power, or outward displays of 
piety will be disappointed. They who denigrate the truly pious will suffer 
all manner of retribution and by their churlish behaviour will bind them- 
selves more firmly to the round of transmigration. '2! 

When one does not live to the utmost of one’s true spiritual potential 
and wastes one’s time and energies to the fulfillment of carnal desires, 
then the ‘diamond’s worth’ life becomes totally worthless. Acknowledging 
the unregenerate condition of a given person, Guru Arjan addresses the 
question of how to find the means of liberation without having to renounce 
the mundane affairs of worldly life. He offers the prescription that ‘one 
can achieve liberation even while participating in life — laughing, playing, 
wearing finery, and eating delicacies.’!22 This injunction clearly indi- 
cates that existential life includes worldly actions and delights. While the 
ascetics denied the joys of life, Guru Arjan encouraged his audience to 
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enjoy them. The only condition was that essential living (laughing, eating, 
playing...) must include grateful remembrance of the Divine Giver: “By 
whose grace we eat delicacies of 36 kinds, we must keep That One in our 
heart. By whose grace we apply the perfume on our body, we must remem- 
ber That One to reach the highest state. By whose grace we live happily 
in our homes, We must always celebrate That One in ourselves..."!7° 

It should be emphasized that the dominant spirit of Guru Arjan’s 
works is remarkably exuberant. He speaks time and again of keeping the 
spirit of optimism alive in the midst of the trials and tribulations of life. In 
Var Basant (‘Song of Spring’), for instance, he sings of the joys of living: 
‘Ponder devoutly the Name of Vahiguru and bloom like the flowers in 
spring.’!24 Although Guru Arjan frequently acknowledges the woes of 
life, he enkindles the spirit of optimism by stressing the Divine Name as 
their infallible remedy. We will return to this theme of the remembrance 
of the Divine Name as we proceed further in our analysis. In the following 
sections, therefore, we must address the basic questions: How can a ‘self- 
willed’ person escape the death of separation from Vahiguru?. In what 
manner is the way of liberation revealed to him/her and what must he/ 
she do to appropriate it? 


DIVINE SELF-EXPRESSION 


Guru Nanak employed the following key terms to describe the nature of 
Divine revelation in its totality: nam (‘Divine Name’), shabad (‘Divine 
Word’) and Guru (‘Divine Preceptor’). Nam reflects the manifestation of 
the Divine Presence everywhere around us and within us. Yet people fail 
to perceive it due to their haumai or self-centredness. The Punjabi term 
‘haumai’ (‘I, I’) signifies the powerful impulse to succumb to personal 
gratification, with the result that a person is separated from Akal Purakh 
and thus continues to suffer within the cycle of rebirth (sansar). Akal Purakh, 
however, looks graciously upon the suffering of people. He reveals himself 
through the Guru by uttering the shabad (Divine Word) that commu- 
nicates a sufficient understanding of the nam (‘Divine Name’) to those 
who are able to ‘hear’ it. The Guru is thus the ‘voice’ of Akal Purakh mys- 
tically uttered within the human heart, mind, and soul (man). The shabad 
is the actual ‘utterance’, and in ‘hearing’ it a person awakens to the reality 
of the Divine Name, immanent in all that lies around and within.!?° 

In the opening hymn of the Maru raga Guru Nanak maintains that 
meditation on the Divine Name in the last watch of the night is the inevit- 
able result of Divine Grace, which functions in the form of a ‘call’ (sadara). 
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Those devotees who listen to the Divine summons and who act accord- 
ingly receive the highest honours in the world. They are the ones to 
whom Vahiguru reveals himself through direct communication.!26 The 
Divine Word (shabad) is the vehicle of communication between Vahiguru 
and an individual. McLeod defines the Divine Word (shabad) as follows: 
“The Word embraces all that is Truth, all that expresses the nature of 
God and the means of attaining Him, and this may be perceived in divine 
laws governing the universe as well as in the ineffable mystical experi- 
ence.’!2’ By assigning a new title of shabad (word) to Guru Nanak’s hymn 
in the Maru raga for the first time, Guru Arjan implied that any individual 
hymn in the Adi Granth must be invariably understood as the Divine 
Word. This unique title reflects a new awareness in Sikh self-understanding 
with respect to the Divine status of the Gurus’ compositions. 

The discourse of independent Sikh revelation had already gained 
currency during the lifetime of Guru Nanak, especially within the op- 
positions of Sanskrit/Prakrit and classical/vernacular, leading to a more 
adequate understanding of the rise of a new religious tradition with a 
claim to re-open revelation (shruti). Veda as shruti is ‘that which was 
heard’ by the ancient seers (rishis) as part of a primordial cognition in 
the beginning of creation.'*° The contemporary philosopher Aurobindo 
Ghose describes shruti as ‘a rhythm not composed by the intellect but 
heard, a Divine Word that came vibrating out of the Infinite to the inner 
audience of the man who had previously made himself fit for the 
impersonal knowledge’.!29 The Vedic revelation (shruti) is, therefore, 
regarded as a non-personal, eternally sounding vibration, captured by 
seers (rishis) in the state of mystic experience. In this context, the following 
verse of the Fafyt is quite illuminating: ‘The Guru’s Word is the mystic 
sound (nada), the voice of the scriptures (Veda) immanent in all.’!3° Guru 
Nanak reiterated this claim in his Ramakali hymn: ‘Gurbani embodies all 
the scriptural knowledge (Veda) and the eternally sounding melodious 
vibration (nada) that permeates all space.’!3! In this context, Guru Arjan 
employed the popular expression dhur ki bani (‘the Divine Utterance from 
the Beginning’) for the first time in his Sorathi hymn: ‘This Divine Utterance 
(bani) has come from the Beginning. It has effaced all anxiety from my 
heart. The Supreme Being is kind and compassionate. Says Nanak: The 
Lord has revealed the Truth.’!5? Here, the bani is portrayed as existing 
prior to the revelation, since the beginning of Creation, as the instrument 
of creative power through which Vahiguru brought forth the universe. It 
refers to the primordial wisdom as a living force and the immediate source 
of creation. Even shruti and simirti (‘what is remembered’), referring to 
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the Vedas and other classical Hindu texts, sing the praises of this creative 
power.}33 In contrast to the impersonal nature of Vedic revelation, Guru 
Arjan regards the Personal God who is ‘kind and compassionate’ (dyal 
purakh miharvana) as the ultimate source of revelation. 

Guru Arjan made a claim for the exclusive status of Sikh revelation in 
response to the challenge of contemporary religious pluralism. In the 
case of Islam, for instance, revelation took place in the form of actual 
words being conveyed to the Prophet through an angel, Gabriel. The angel 
was a divine messenger who communicated to Prophet Muhammad the 
deciphered message of Allah. When the divine message descended (nazzl) 
through this process, it was called wahy. Thus the Qur’an is a kalam 
(‘Word’) of Allah transmitted to the Prophet through Gabriel in Arabic 
language. The kalam was a cipher that was deciphered to the Prophet by 
the angel intermittently during the period 610-30 CE.!5+ In contrast to 
this indirect process of revelation through an intermediary, Guru Arjan 
proclaimed in his Ramakalt hymn: 


Miharvan maula tuhin ek// Pir paikambar sheikh// 
Dilan ka malak kare hak//Qur’an kateb te pak// 


You alone are the Merciful Lord. You inspired the holy men in Islam such as 
Pir, Prophet, and Shaikh. As the Master of Human Hearts, you make a direct 
call (hak) to the seeker, Your ‘call’ is more pure than the Qur’an and other Semitic 
texts (kateb, traditionally interpreted as the four ‘Semitic texts’, namely the Torah 
of Moses, the Psalms [Zabur] of David, the Gospel [Jnjil] of Jesus, and the Qur’an 


of Muhammad). 
(M5, Ramakali 45, AG, p. 897) 


In Punjabi culture, the word hak refers to a ‘direct call’ made by a person 
at the time of summoning somebody. It faithfully describes the mode of 
direct communication in which Vahiguru reveals himself by uttering the 
Divine Word in the heart, mind, and soul of the Guru. This claim of 
Guru Arjan might have appeared to be a major challenge to orthodox 
Muslims, particularly Naqshbandi revivalists, who considered Prophet 
Muhammad to be the last recipient of Divine revelation in the Semitic 
traditions (khatam-ul-ambia).!5° To underline the distinctive Sikh notion 
of revelation through direct communication, Guru Arjan proclaimed: 
‘I myself do not know how to speak; I have only conveyed the order of 
the Lord.’!26 This is in line with Guru Nanak’s self-understanding of 
revelation: ‘As the Word of the Lord comes to me, so do I proclaim its 
knowledge, O Lalo!’!3’ Being the direct recipients of revelation, the Sikh 
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Gurus stressed the universal nature of the bani that is the culmination of 
all previous scriptural revelations. No wonder that by establishing the 
distinctive notion of Sikh revelation on an ideological level, Guru Arjan’s 
main strategy was to assert the distinctive identity of the Sikh Panth at 
the social level. 

Indeed, the inspired utterances of the Gurus embody the Divine Word. 
As such, these compositions have the power to transform the consciousness 
of human beings who are able to experience harmony with the Divine 
Word. In this process of transformation, their spiritual, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and physical faculties are sharpened. In the last stanza of his Japyt, 
for instance, Guru Nanak maintains that the Divine Word becomes 
manifest in the life of a person based upon the cultivation of the eight-fold 
ethical virtues of continence, tranquility, intelligence, knowledge, fear, 
austerities, love, and the nectar of the Divine Name. He employs the 
celebrated metaphors of furnace, crucible and mint to describe the pur- 
gatorial process, from which the Redeemed emerges purified like metal 
in a smelting operation. In fact, it is described as the coining of the Divine 
Word (ghariai shabad) in the true mint (sachi takasal).'*8 In this whole process 
of spiritual development, personal effort and Divine Grace go hand in 
hand, although the latter is-of primary importance and the final arbiter. 
The nature of grace is such that it is a matter of Divine free choice, which 
does not depend upon any kind of previous growth in spirituality. No 
amount of austerity can force it out of Vahiguru’s hands. As McLeod 
points out, if ‘God chooses to withhold his gracious glance from a par- 
ticular person, there can be no hope of salvation for that person’.!99 
Ultimately Divine Grace is a mystery that is absolutely beyond human 
reasoning and calculation. Human effort has spiritual and social merit, 
but one must recognize its limits and acknowledge the primacy of Divine 
Grace over personal effort. 

Indeed, Vahiguru’s gracious glance is a doorway to liberation (nadan 
mokh duar).'*° Tt is open to all, but in order to enter it every seeker has to 
bring his/her nature under control by defeating the temptations of self- 
centered pride (haumai). Again, one must continue to perform dis-interested 
actions at all stages of spiritual development to prevent a ‘fall from grace’ 
and to set an example for others. All human actions presuppose the 
functioning of Divine Grace. In order to respond to the divine initiative 
positively, one must engage with the inspired utterances of the Gurus. In 
actual practice, it means to enter into a ‘living relationship’ with the Divine 
Word that transforms and unifies one’s consciousness. In the following 
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section, therefore, we will address the following questions: What must 
one do to attain the state of liberation within one’s lifetime? What effort 
must one make, what discipline must one follow in order to appropriate 
the Divine Truth? 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE PANTH 


In order to achieve a state of spiritual liberation within one’s lifetime, 
one must transcend the unregenerate condition created by the influence 
of haumai. In fact, haumai is the source of five evil impulses, tradition- 
ally known as lust (kam), anger (krodh), covetousness (lobh), attachment to 
worldly things (moh), and pride (hankar). Under the influence of haumai a 
person becomes ‘self-willed’ (manmukh), one who is so attached to his pas- 
sions for worldly pleasures that he forgets the Divine Name and wastes 
his entire life in evil and suffering. This unregenerate condition can be 
transcended by means of the strictly interior discipline of nam-simaran 
or ‘remembering the Divine Name’. 

This three-fold process ranges from the repetition of a sacred word 
(usually ‘Vahiguru! Vahigurw!’), through the devotional singing of hymns 
with the congregation, to sophisticated meditation on the nature of 
Vahiguru. The first and the third levels of this practice relate to private 
devotions, while the second refers to corporate sense. 

The process of meditation on the Divine Name begins with the rec- 
ognition that the human body is a field in which the seed of the Divine 
Name is to be sown. The transforming power of the Divine Name 
sanctifies the whole life of the individual in much the same way as a seed 
‘sprouts’ with continuous watering and ‘grows’ into a beautiful tree in a 
garden. It involves the cultivation of virtues such as patience, wisdom, 
contentment, charity, humility, love, fear of Vahiguru, purity, and true 
living. This process makes a person virtuous in thoughts, words, and 
deeds. On the whole, the discipline of nam simaran is designed to bring 
a person into harmony with the Divine order (Hukam). The person thus 
gains the experience of ever-growing wonder (vismad) in spiritual life, 
and achieves the ultimate condition of blissful ‘equanimity’ (sahaj) when 
the spirit ascends to the ‘Realm of Truth’ (sach khand), the fifth and the 
last of the spiritual stages, in which the soul finds mystical union with 
Vahiguru. In the following subsections, therefore, we will describe this 
discipline in detail, focusing specifically on the actual practices being 


followed within the Sikh Panth. 
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Chanting, listening to and singing of gurbani 


The discipline of nam simaran begins with oral recitation of gurbani, a 
process which has always played a significant role in Sikh life since the 
days of Guru Nanak. It originated during the Kartarpur period, in indi- 
vidual and corporate settings, as part of daily discipline. Both chant and 
music played a significant role in the transmission of the scriptural word 
in the early Sikh community. A bard named Gayand specifically refers 
to the well-established tradition of ‘chanting, listening, and singing’ of 
sacred hymns among the Sikhs during the period of Guru Ram Das.'*! 
Even in modern times Sikh parents make an effort to ensure that their 
children learn Guru Nanak’s Japji and other liturgical prayers by heart 
in childhood. A key principle here is the Sikh belief that the recitation of 
daily prayers by heart has the power to transform and unify one’s con- 
sciousness. In this context, Harold Coward perceptively remarks: ‘For 
the Sikh, as for the Hindu, participation in the Divine word has the power 
to transform and unify one’s consciousness. The purifying power of the 
sacred scripture is understood as a combing of negative thoughts from 
one’s heart and mind that occurs as a regular part of one’s daily dis- 
cipline.’!42 Through this personalized experience, one is able to under- 
stand the subtler levels of meaning of various scriptural passages. 

The memorization of gurbani has always remained a devotional ac- 
tivity among the Sikhs. In this context, William Graham aptly observes: 
‘Memorization is a particularly intimate appropriation of a text, and the 
capacity to quote or recite a text from memory is a spiritual resource that 
is tapped automatically in every act of reflection, worship, prayer, or 
moral deliberation, as well as in times of personal and communal decision 
or crisis.’'43 In fact, the process of learning gurbani by heart is always 
compared in the Sikh lore with the possession of cash that is readily 
available for use (gurbani kanth paisa ganth). To fix something in the memory 
is to repeat it continuously. Not surprisingly, the first octave of Guru 
Arjan’s Sukhmani illuminates the theme of ‘remembrance of the Divine 
Name’ eloquently, listing the many blessings that accrue to those who 
devote themselves to regular remembrance of it. In particular, the second 
stanza is typical of the entire octave: 


Through remembrance of the Lord one is freed from rebirth. Through remem- 
brance of the Lord death’s messenger flees. Through remembrance of the Lord: 
death itself succumbs. Through remembrance of the Lord all enemies are 
scattered. Through remembrance of the Lord all barriers fall. Through remem- 
brance of the Lord one remains alert. Through remembrance of the Lord our 
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fears are dispelled. Through remembrance of the Lord all pain is relieved. 
Through remembrance of the Lord one is numbered with the devout. Steeped 
in remembrance of God’s Name, we gather all the treasures which His grace 
supplies. !*# 

(M5, Gauri Sukhmani 2 (1), AG, p. 262) 


In actual practice, this process of remembrance involves the oral repetition 
of the Divine Name: ‘Repeat the One Name with the tongue. Here and 
now it brings peace and bliss, later it accompanies the soul. It cuts your 
attachment to self-centredness. By the Guru’s Grace, you will accomplish 
the status of “royal-yoga” (raj-jog, “the spiritualism of the house- 
holder”).’!45 Here, the ancient theory and practice of royal yoga acquires 
a new meaning in a different historical context. '*° Indeed, the repetition 
of the Divine Name with the tongue is a form of memory, a memory that 
internalizes the tradition, and memory is the recollection and realization 
of tradition’s goal and a recapitulation of it in subjective awareness. !#/ 

In Guru Arjan’s works, the theme of ‘royal yoga’ is linked with the dis- 
cipline of the Divine Name and singing God’s praises: ‘Your Name creates 
the royal play. Yoga is practiced by singing your praise.’!48 The most 
revealing verse by Guru Arjan about the nature and practice of the royal 
yoga reads as follows: 


My thoughts are steady, stable, and unchanging. The forest and the house are 

the same to me. The Divine Beloved is inside me; outside I focus on the many. 

Says Nanak: I practice royal-yoga with people or alone, O friend! : 
(M5, Asavari 2, AG, p. 409) 


For Guru Arjan, the practice of the royal yoga means ‘a spiritual accom- 
plishment through unwavering, detached insight’.'49 One must practice 
renunciation while living the life of the householder. Most instructively, 
Guru Arjan’s emphasis on the meditative aspect of royal yoga is in contrast 
to the regal dimension accented by the Sikh bards. He projected the 
ideal of the balanced life, emphasizing moderate living and disciplined 
worldliness within the context of the family. Here, the observation of the 
modern sociologist Max Weber is noteworthy: ‘Anti-asceticism and anti- 
hedonism become the two boundaries in between which the Sikh idea of 
social action is displayed. Asceticism and hedonism are to be negated as 
two extremes so as to build the boundaries of a morally dyed Sikh concept 
of social action.”!°° 

The Sikh congregational worship consists mainly of devotional sing- 
ing (kirtan) of scriptural hymns set to melodic modes (ragas) to the 
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accompaniment of musical instruments. Through such kirtan the devout 
Sikhs attune themselves to vibrate in harmony with the Divine Word, 
and thereby immerse themselves in the deeper levels of its meaning. It is 
based upon the assumption that the melody in the singing of hymns evokes 
_the Divine Word of which it is an earthly resonance. As Coward observes, 
‘A direct correspondence is seen as existing between the physical vibration 
of the phenomenal chant and the noumenal vibration of the transcendent. 
The more the physical vibrations of the uttered chant are repeated, the 
more transcendent power is evoked in experience until one’s consciousness 
is purified and put into a harmonious relationship or even identity with 
the Divine.’!*! For instance, Guru Nanak’s So Dar hymn presents his 
personal experience of heavenly joys in the company of all liberated ones 
who sing in eternity the praises of Akal Purakh’s glory at the door of his 
ineffable court.!5? 3 
Guru Arjan stresses the power of kirtan as follows: ‘The false thinking - 
of both performers and hearers is destroyed when they participate in 
devotional singing.’!° The tradition of singing of scriptural hymns is the 
heart of Sikh devotional experience. In his Sukhmani Guru Arjan sums up 
the spiritual practice of a devout person who follows the guidance of the 
Guru: 


By the Guru’s grace one perceives one’s true nature, and in that knowledge 
sheds all desire. Such a devotee praises God in the company of the faithful and 
sets oneself free from the body’s ills. Singing God’s praises by day and by night 
one keeps oneself pure though one lives with one’s family. One who puts trust in 
God alone shall tear the net that Death has laid. And one who craves the presence 
of God shall find all suffering stilled.!54 

(M5, Gauri Sukhmani 4 (14), AG, p. 281) 


The ideal of singing God’s praises by day and by night is the principal 
motivation behind the daily routine of musical ‘sittings’ (chaunkis) at the 
Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. On the personal level it is internalized when a 
devout seeker listens to the music of the Divine Word (nada) within one’s 
own self. ‘This experience is described as a kind of musical mysticism. To 
achieve this stage Guru Arjan prescribes the remembrance of the Divine 
Name with every breath: ‘Repeat the Divine Name with every breath, 
for thus shall your cares depart.’!55 

Indeed the process of nam simaran provides the means of achieving 
awareness of higher realities through progressively listening to, singing, 
and reciting the Divine Word. Its intensity is greatly enhanced in the 
company of the holy. In fact, the holy congregation (sangat) itself 
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represents the mystical presence of Vahiguru. It is an embodiment 
of divinity, a microcosm of society, and a forum for the seekers to attain 
liberation. All the saintly people become part of a big divine family, each 
glowing with the spirit of holiness. For instance, note the first stanza of 
the seventh octave of Sukhmani, where Guru Arjan highlights the funda- 
mental importance of this concept: 


Faces shine in the company of the faithful. There, in their midst, sin’s filth is 
washed away. Pride is conquered in the company of the faithful. There, in their 
midst, God’s wisdom stands revealed. God dwells near in the company of the 
faithful. In the calmness of their presence all doubt is laid to rest. There one ob- 
tains the precious jewel, the Name. And striving by their aid one finds that 
blissful peace with God. Who can hope to utter the wonder of their glory, the 
glory of the pure and true in union with the Lord?!°® 

(M5, Gauri Sukhmant | (7), AG, p. 271.) 


Guru Arjan emphatically enlarged the concept of liberation by investing 
it with a collectivistic, societal dimension. By stressing the spiritual power 
of the holy congregation, he was inviting people from all walks of life to 
join his fast-growing religious movement. The contemporary Sikh 
theologian, Bhai Gurdas identifies the holy congregation with the physical 
manifestation of the spiritual ‘Realm of Truth’ (sach khand).'°” In this 
context, Nirbhai Singh aptly maintains that sangat is a ladder for ascend- 
ing to the inner space of sach khand, which is the sublimated concrete 
reality of the realized self. It provides a network of inter-subjectivity 
of the societal relations. In the congregation the process of socialization 
is materialized in praxis. This is the coveted goal of the dynamic life 
found while living in society, and discharging one’s moral and social 
responsibilities. !°° . 


Meditative reflection on the Divine Word 


Guru Nanak himself placed great emphasis on understanding the meaning 
of gurbani as the fundamental characteristic of the life of a person who 
has turned towards the Guru (gurmukh): ‘Rare is the one who contem- 
plates the meaning of the bani (Divine Word) and thus turns towards the 
Guru. This bani belongs to the Exalted One and makes one realize one’s 
true self.?!59 Guru Nanak emphasizes that a vast majority of people usually 
do not care to understand the full richness and depth of meaning con- 
tained in the bani. He adds that those rare ones who care to do so will 
certainly have their reward in achieving their true spiritual status. 
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The process of understanding gurbani begins at the discursive level, 
at which one deals with the literal sense of a particular word, but goes 
deeper and deeper as one contemplates the Divine mysteries by gradually 
penetrating into subtler levels of its meaning. Throughout the Adi Granth 
there is a great deal of emphasis upon the ‘recognition of the Guru’s 
Word’ (gur ka shabad pachhan), ‘analyzing the self through the Word’ (shabad 
chinahi), ‘meditative contemplation on the Word’ (shabad khgt) and the 
‘practice of the Word?’ (shabad kamaiaz). In all these interior and reflective 
practices, the role of surat or ‘focused attention’ becomes primary. The 
process of reflection on the Divine Word, however, goes much beyond 
simple reciting or reading; it takes on the aspects of inquiring, invest- 
gating, and contemplating. Indeed, gurbani contains rich metaphors, 
allusions, and hints — it is a subtle code that requires probing and deeper 
levels of understanding. - . 

In actual Sikh pracuce, each act of hermeneutic encounter with the 
text of the Adi Granth is unique, since it is the encounter with the Eternal 
Guru as disclosed in it. Thus it is the Divine Word as Guru that illumines 
the interpreter with radiance, not the interpreter who illumines the text. 
In order to appreciate this phenomenon we need to look at Paul Ricoeur’s 
magical looking-glass theory of textual meaning. He asserts that the 
meaning of a text does not lie behind it, in the region of intention and 
ostensive reference, but in front of it in the space of interpretation. In this 
process of scriptural interpretation, understanding involves a fusion 
between the horizon of the text and the horizon of the interpreter. It 
reveals a context of engagement where one is not only to read the text or 
hear the Divine Word through the internal process of listening, but is to 
be transformed by it. In other words, the deeper meaning of a text begins 
to show itself only in action and conduct. !® 

The state of transformation in the life of a devotee may be seen in the 
23rd octave of Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani. Its opening stanza reads: 


In the company of the faithful we discover the One within our own self. Thereby 
we experience the taste of the delicious Name. We actually ‘see’ the vibrant and 
diverse cosmos existing in the heart of the One. The ambrosial Name of the 
Lord, embracing all treasures, dwells in our body. We are completely absorbed 
in the deep state of contemplation (sunn samadhi) and listen to the ‘un-struck 
melody’ of the Divine Word. We experience the bliss of surpassing wonder that 
is beyond expression. Only they whom You enlighten see You. They are the 
ones, O Nanak, who have attained spiritual awareness. 


(M5, Gauri Sukhmani | (23), AG, p. 293). 
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The key phrases in the original text ‘absorption in deep contemplation’ 
(sunn samadhi), listening to the ‘un-struck melody’ (anahat nada) of the 
Divine Word, and the experience of the ‘bliss of surpassing wonder’ (acharaj 
vismad)—refer to an ineffable mystical experience. They connote the actual 
experience of ecstasy resulting from the awe-inspiring vision of the great- 
ness of Vahiguru. They are the subtle codes that become meaningful only 
in the transformed life of an individual, engaging regularly in the interior 
process of meditative reflection on the Divine Word. Obviously, the 
experience of ‘vismad” is both the inevitable result of this interior process, 
and also a stimulus for even more refined and intense meditation. 


‘Dying to the self by means of the Divine Word 


Meditative reflection on the Divine Word leads one to attain the ideal of 
spiritual liberation within one’s lifetime. This achievement is possible if 
one ‘dies to the self while remaining physically alive. This is an important 
theme in the writings of the Gurus and Bhagats. For instance, Guru Amar 
Das proclaims: ‘Through the process of “dying to the self’ by means of 
the Divine Word, you shall live forever, and you shall never die again,’!6! 
Here, Guru Amar Das defines his own vision of the mystic theme of 
‘dying to the self by means of the Divine Word. On the basis of his per- 
sonal experience of human nature, he asserts that haumai is the root 
cause of one’s maladies and that this needs to be slain so that one becomes 
‘dead while alive’. Only then can one attain the state of spiritual liberation 
within one’s lifetime, by accepting the Divine Word (shabad) as Guru 
and the source of all spiritual achievement.'° 

To accept the shabad as Guru is in fact to establish a ‘living relation- 
ship’ with the Divine Word in a most personal way. It is to experience 
the ‘Eternal Guru’ as an intimate companion of one’s soul. Guru Arjan 
proclaims: ‘The Word of the Guru is an intimate companion of my soul. 
It does not sink in water; thieves cannot steal it; and fire cannot burn 
it.°!63 Indeed the Guru is present in the sacred Word, and contemplating 
its mysteries is thus tantamount to meeting the Guru — it is a moment of 
great religious intimacy, resulting in the attainment of liberation in one’s 
lifetime. This is what Guru Arjan describes in his Maru hymn as the 
‘dignity of real life’ (jivan padavt) as follows: 


By good fortune and divine grace, I have sung God’s praises. My toil has ended, 
L have obtained rest, and all my wandering is at an end. (1) Now I have obtained 
the ‘dignity of real life’ (jivan padam). I have remembered God in my heart under 
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the protection of the saints. (1) Refrain. I have banished lust, wrath, avarice, and 
worldly attachment; ‘I have banished all these enemies. The Almighty is ever 
present, watching over me, and he never goes out of sight. (2) I have obtained 
happiness and rest; all my desires have been fulfilled by the assistance of the 
saints. The sinner has been purified in an instant; God’s praise is beyond ex- 
pression. (3) I have become fearless; all fear has departed; I have taken shelter at 
God’s feet. Nanak sings God’s praises and fixes his attention [on the Divine 
Name] by night and by day. (4)! 

(M5, Mam 6, AG, p. 1000) 


Here Guru Arjan proposes a spiritual prescription that includes the sing- 
ing of Vahiguru’s praises, disciplining the unstable mind through fear 
of Vahiguru, and achieving the state of poise through loving devotion. 
He advocates a dynamic view of moral struggle in the world to attain the 
ideal of spiritual liberation in one’s lifetime. This is based on a positive 
and realistic outlook towards life. The moment one becomes a free, ego- 
less person through meditation on the Divine Name, one comes to realize 
that ‘this soul is forever emancipated’. The state of liberation is, therefore, 
an enlightening experience of a real fact that had always been there, 
but was veiled from the self by self-centredness (haumai). One attains the 
‘dignity of real life’ when one knows that only the ‘self’? and not one’s 
body, is immortal. Thus one gains liberation while (in fact only while) 
living. !® 


Mystical ascent through the Divine Word 


The process towards mystical union with Vahiguru begins with a mean- 
ingful and creative life in the world. The five mystical stages are described 
in Guru Nanak’s Japji in a most systematic manner. They are not men- 
tioned anywhere else in the Adi Granth. In fact, these ‘five spiritual realms’ 
(panj khand) are a classic instance of ‘original contribution’ by Guru Nanak 
since they do not occur in the literature of any contemporary religious 
tradition.!6° Indeed, Guru Nanak’s bani became the main inspiration 
behind the bani of the later Gurus, who were also responding to the needs 
of the growing Sikh community in their own historical situation. ‘They 
reinterpreted the message of Guru Nanak in new contexts and laid the 
foundation of its living survival. Occasionally, they offer interpretation 
and elaboration of some important themes of Guru Nanak’s Fapjz in their 
works, Although there is no direct reference to the five mystical stages in 
the works of Guru Arjan, we do find certain parallel themes in his Sukhmani 
and other hymns. 
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The first stage of mystical experience is known as the ‘Realm of Duty’ 
(dharam khand). Here, dharam represents the law of cause-and-effect, which 
applies to both the physical universe and to moral sense. In fact, Guru 
Nanak describes this earth as a ‘place of earning righteousness’ (dharti 
dharamsal). It is the fact of physical existence on this planet where ‘time 

and space’ play crucial roles in the form of ‘nights and seasons and dates 
and days’, including all the elements — ‘air, water, fire, and earth’. All the 
colourful species add to the beauty and wonder of this world: ‘In it are 
colourful beings and their lifestyles; infinite are their names and infinite 
their forms.’!§7 The mystic acknowledges that Divine justice is based 
upon the retributive model, a model which follows closely the laws of 
cause-and-effect in both the moral and the physical world: ‘Each must 
be judged for the deeds one performs by a faultless judge in a perfect 
court. Those who are justified stand in glory, bearing upon them the 
mark of grace.’!®8 Not surprisingly, the understanding of scientific laws 
and discoveries and the following of ethical rules deepen one’s ap- 
preciation of Guru Nanak’s description of the first stage of mystical ex- 
perience. For Guru Arjan, the best duty (dharam) of all duties is to 
contemplate the Divine Name and perform pure actions.!®9 In his 
writings, the process of sanctification of earthly life had advanced farther 
than what we find in the works of his predecessors: “The world of earning 
and enjoying is equally virtuous. One can live by actively participating 
in worldly affairs and enjoy happiness in earning money, provided one 
meditates on the Divine Name to remove one’s mundane concerns.’!”” 

The second mystical stage is referred to as the ‘Realm of Knowledge’ 
(gian khand). It is marked by two simultaneous experiences of awe — one 
by the widening of one’s intellectual horizons, chiefly due to a developing 
appreciation of the vastness of Creation; the other by the process of “dying 
to the self’, resulting in the shattering of one’s self-centred pride (haumai). 
Guru Nanak describes this experience as an outburst of sudden illumin- 
ation: ‘Knowledge blazes in the Realm of Knowledge. Here is where 
one experiences the music of the Divine Word (nada), wonderful sights, 
myriad sports, and joy of bliss.’!7! The intuitive experience of this know- 
ledge goes beyond any scientific discoveries or information gathered by 
means of a rational thought process. The closest parallel description may 
be seen in the 10th octave of Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani. Here, he frequently 
employs the phrase kaw kot (‘many millions’) in place of Guru Nanak’s kete 
kete (‘many, many’) to refer to the infinite greatness of God, the expansive 
vastness of Creation, and the countless creatures who join together to 
honour him in their various ways.!”? 
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The third stage is the ‘Realm of Effort’ (saram khand), where beautifi- 
cation of the human faculties and sensibilities take place by means of the 
Divine Word: ‘There are fashioned creations of surpassing wonder. None 
can describe them. Were one to try, one would rue the effort.’!73 Indeed, 
the nature of the mystic experience in this realm is indescribable. Never- 
theless, Guru Nanak further describes the indescribable: “There con- 
sciousness (surat), reason (maé), mind (man), and discernment (budhz) are 
honed. There the understanding (sudh) of a Divine hero or a mystic is 
developed.’!’* On the whole, the mental, aesthetic, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual faculties of the mystic are sharpened in this realm. Throughout this 
process of transformation, the Divine Word (bani) plays the centrai role. 
This theme of overall spiritual development may be seen in octaves 
15-17 of Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani, focusing on the greatness of Vahiguru 
and the rewards to be secured by those who put their trust in him.!7° 

The fourth stage on the mystic path is the ‘Realm of Grace’ (karam 
khand), where the power and authority of the Divine Word is established 
in the life of the mystic. This is the abode of ‘Divine heroes and mighty - 
warriors’ who pass beyond error and transmigration. They are in full 
control of themselves since they have conquered their ‘self, an achieve- 
ment that goes beyond the conquest of nations and people. In fact, the 
saintly people (bhagat) of all continents enjoy this ‘Realm of Grace’: “They 
know eternal bliss, for the True One is imprinted on their minds.’!76 
Such people speak with the ‘authority and power’ of the Divine Word. 
Guru Arjan’s concept of the braham-giani fits well in this mystical stage. 
The braham-giani is the one who possesses an understanding of Akal 
Purakh’s wisdom and who has found enlightenment in the company of the 
devout. Such a person acquires thereby an impressive range of virtues — 
such qualities as purity, humility, patience, kindness, and detachment — 
including the continual remembrance of the Divine Name. By virtue of 
these qualities, the braham-giani attains the state of spiritual liberation 
in his lifetime, along with the power to confer it on others by means of 
word and example.!?7 

The fifth and final stage is the ‘Realm of Truth’ (sach khand). This is 
the dwelling place of the ‘Formless One’ (nirankar). It is here where the 
soul of the mystic finds mystical union with Akal Purakh. Indeed, this is 
the climax of the search for Truth — in this stage, one achieves complete 
harmony with the Divine Order (hukam): ‘As the Divine Order, so too 
the deed!’ !’8 This condition, however, can be known only through per- 
sonal mystic experience: ‘To describe it, O Nanak, is as hard as steel.?!79 
Here, the Divine Word (bani) is identified with the ‘Formless One’ 
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(nirankar): ‘Hail, hail the bani, which itself is the ‘Formless One’ (nirankar). 
There is nothing else its equal.’!®° Thus the Divine Word is represented 
here not as a gross speech but as subtle impulses of sound reverberating 
forth from the ‘Formless One’. In other words, the Divine Word functions 
as the ‘living voice’ of Akal Purakh that resounds throughout Creation. 
In the ‘Realm of Truth’ there are countless ‘continents, worlds, and uni- 
verses whose limit cannot be told’. The Divine Word functions in the 
form of primordial wisdom as a living force and the immediate source of 
Creation. 

Most instructively, in the description of the ultimate stage there is no 
mention of the individual identity of the mystic. The main emphasis is 
on complete harmony with the Divine Command, an experience through 
which the mystic becomes an agent of the divine will. Here, it is interest- 
ing to look at Guru Arjan’s self-effacing humility in describing his per- 
sonal spiritual achievement. The most frequent self-reference in his works 
is not as a Guru, but as a servant (sevak) of God or even as a slave to God’s 
slaves (dasani das). Note the following striking hymn: 


[The servant] has not brought anything other than the Lord to mind, such things 
as pride, attachment, avarice, or evil propensities. Trading in the jewels of the 
Divine Name and other virtues, he has carried such merchandise with him in 
life. (1) The love of God’s servant has remained constant till the last. While 
living, he has served the Lord; at the time of departure, he has kept him in mind. 
(1) Refrain. The servant has not turned away his face from the command that 
came from the Lord. Maintaining ‘blissful equanimity’ (sahqj anand) in the heart, 
he has always rushed to carry out the divine command. (2) In obeying the Lord’s 
command, the servant has felt joy even in hunger, rising above the discrimination 
of sorrow and joy. He has obeyed with great reverence each and every command 
of the Lord. (3) As the Lord showered his merciful grace on the servant, his life 
in this world and the next was exalted. Blessed and fruitful is the coming into the 


world of such a servant, Nanak, who has recognized the Lord. (4) 
(M5, Maru 5, AG, p. 1000) 


This portrayal of an ‘ideal servant’ fits in very well with the life of Guru 
Arjan himself. In fact, this Maru hymn provides us with the conceptual 
f-amework in which his life and death may be seen. Having brought his 
life into harmony with the Divine Order, the “deal servant’ simultaneously 
achieves identification with humanity and Vahiguru. In other words, it 
is a creative quest of the self for realizing one’s authentic nature on its 
journey from the finite to the infinite. This is the mystical dimension of 
Sikh experience in which one transcends the duality of joys and sorrows, 
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and transmutes all suffering into ‘blissful equanimity’ (sahaj anand). This 
is the ultimate goal of all spiritual quest, based on the discipline of medi- 
tation on the Divine Name. 


SPREADING THE DIVINE WORD 


Throughout his works Guru Arjan spoke through Guru Nanak’s lips, 
responding with tender love and self-effacing deference to this divine 
presence which he in turn embodied. It is no wonder that his teachings 
are remarkably consistent with the doctrinal pattern established by the 
founder of the Sikh tradition. In providing a ‘canonical form’ to the text 
of the Mul Mantar, Guru Arjan established the systematic and coherent 
form of Sikh doctrines for all times to come. The Mul Mantar illuminates 
the way in which Sikh doctrine relates the transcendence and immanence 
of divine reality. It speaks of a personal God, a God of grace who answers 
the prayers of his humblest devotees. In fact, by Guru Arjan’s time the 
personal (purakh) aspect of the Supreme Being had acquired greater 
prominence as compared with Guru Nanak’s emphasis on the formless 
(nirankar) nature of Ultimate Reality. As a God of love and grace, Vahiguru 
himself removes all pain and suffering from people. Through this emphasis 
Guru Arjan reassured his audience of the transforming power of the 
Divine Name. 

As the Creation of Vahiguru, the world is real but impermanent. It 
mirrors the Eternal, reflecting the functioning of the cosmic law (hukam) 
through temporal or historical events. In contrast to the emphasis on 
otherworldliness in contemporary Indian thought, Guru Arjan laid em- 
phasis on a concrete and realist worldview, affirming a sense of the his- 
toricity of the phenomenal world and social realities. It was his existential 
outlook towards the world that stressed the realization of a meaningful 
life ‘here’ and ‘now’. For him, creative activity in the world is the yardstick 
of one’s progress in the life of spirituality. He placed a positive value on 
human life and sought to ignite the spirit of optimism among his followers. 
He took special pains to ‘restore social sanity to the views of Shaikh Farid 
where they touch borders of nihilism and total denial of life here and 
now’.!8! Indeed, the dominant spirit of Guru Arjan’s hymns is remarkably 
exuberant. He repeatedly speaks of keeping the spirit of optimism alive 
in the midst of the trials and tribulations of life. 

_ The main focus in Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani is on the crucial significance 
of the Divine Name in a person’s quest for liberation. It addresses the 
problem of suffering, and emphatically declares that the sure and certain 
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panacea is the Divine Name. Therefore, the discipline of meditation 
on the Divine Name (nam simaran) transmutes all suffering into bliss 
and makes a person virtuous in thought, word and deed. It results in 
experiences that develop progressively, as meditation draws the individual 
nearer aid nearer to Vahiguru. At the highest stage, the process becomes 
internalized so that nam simaran continues automatically (gjapa jap). It is 
here what one listens to the music of the Divine Word within one’s own 
self, an experience which may be understood as a kind of musical mys- 
ticism. That is, meditation on the Divine Name becomes internalized 
and defines the true status of the seeker, experiencing the supreme state 
of ‘blissful equanimity’ (sahaj anand) in the life of spirituality. In this con- 
text, Guru Arjan proclaims: “The true aim of my life lies in absorption in 
religious discourse, kirtan, and the vibration of the Divine Word through 
singing and music.’!®? The ultimate goal of this musical mysticism is to 
transcend the duality of joys and sorrows, and to bring a person into 
complete harmony with the Divine Order (hukam). Thus one becomes 
an agent of the Divine will in performing one’s commission in the service 
of humanity. 
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NARRATING THE PERSON: 
IMAGES OF THE GURU 


O devotees! Beg your boon from the one who is known by the entire world and who abides in 
love with the Divine Name by day and by night. Being wholly detached from the world, he ts 
fully immersed in the dye of God’s love. He is above desire, yet he 1s beheld fully involved in the 
household. He is in love with the Supreme Being beyond limit. He finds no joy or pleasure in 
anything other than the Lord. Mathura’s Master is Guru Arjan, who ts gracious towards all 
and who is united with the feet of the Lord by his devotion.' 


— Mathura the Poet 


his study has followed a multidisciplinary paradigm in the re- 

construction of Guru Arjan’s life based upon history, memory, 
tradition, and mythic representation. By placing the traces of docu- 
mentary evidence in the light of Punjabi cultural and social practices in 
the historical context of Mughal India, it has been possible to piece 
together a skeletal view of Guru Arjan’s life. To flesh out the bare facts, 
we have looked at the popular image of the Guru in Sikh narratives 
based upon group memory. Combining these strategies, this study has 
tried to reconstruct the historical context in which Guru Arjan’s life un- 
folded. In addition, it has closely examined the Guru’s teachings, which 
went towards producing a systematic statement of the Sikh doctrine that 
had become dominant by his time. The final task now is to seek a synthesis 
that will unite the glimpses provided by the available documentary sources 
with the personality emerging from his numerous works available in the 
Adi Granth. The life and work of Guru Arjan is crucial since he takes his 
place halfway down the spiritual lineage, beginning with the first, Guru 
Nanak, and ending with the tenth, Guru Gobind Singh. 

From the life-course perspective, Guru Arjan’s own developmental 
path was imbedded in and transformed by the conditions and events 
occurring during the historical period and in the geographical location 
he occupied. It is thus convenient to divide his life into three discrete periods, 
each of unique character: (1) the first 11 years at Goindval; (2) the next 
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seven years at Ramdaspur and Lahore; and (3) the final 25 years of his 
tenure at Ramdaspur and neighbouring areas. To a large extent these 
divisions may be accepted as corresponding with the actual pattern of his 
life. Although we have relatively little historical information about the 
first two periods, the last 25 years of his life in the third period are better 
known from various sources. It was this period in which Guru Arjan 
assumed the office of the Guru, playing a crucial role in the develop- 
ment of the Sikh Panth. Further, the final period emerges clearly through 
the pages of the Adi Granth. Almost all of Guru Arjan’s recorded works 
originated during this period. They were collected in the Adi Granth 
under his direct supervision. Furthermore, Guru Arjan’s 25 years of 
Jeadership reflect a highly influential period of Sikh history, during which 
the complex process of the crystallization of Sikh tradition reached a 
significant milestone. 

The first period marked the formative years of Arjan’s childhood, 
spent with his parents under the direct supervision of his maternal grand- 
father Guru Amar Das, who held a position of authority within the Sikh 
Panth at Goindval. In fact, he was the first of the Gurus to be born into 
a Sikh household, receiving the best possible care available at that time. 
He was a Khatri of the sub-caste Sodhi, and accordingly belonged to a 
highly respected family in Punjabi society. As the youngest child he 
enjoyed the most loving affection from everyone. He grew up during a 
relatively settled period, and there is no evidence that he had any ser- 
ious illness in childhood, thanks to good nutrition presumably — as 
W. H. McLeod puts, it, ‘the natural diet of the Panjab, with its wheat, its 
milk, and its green vegetables, is one of the best the world can offer’.? 
Like a typical Khatri boy, he learned his Gurmukhi letters from Bhai 
Buddha, the Sanskrit language from the resident Pandits Keso and Gopal 
at Goindval, and Persian from the local Muslim school (maktaé). 

As part of his daily routine, Arjan participated in the oral recitation of 
scriptural hymns and memorized Sikh liturgical prayers, along with 
selected hymns of gurbani for the purpose of devotional singing. In 
addition to his educational accomplishments, he must have carefully ob- 
served the project of the compilation of the Goindval pothis under the 
direct supervision of Guru Amar Das. He would have witnessed the ar- 
ranging of various hymns by the first three Gurus and some of the poet- 
saints according to their musical modes. Being on the imperial highway, 
the town of Goindval enjoyed considerable importance during Mughal 
times. Occasionally, Arjan would have observed visitors to the Sikh court. 
In particular, Emperor Akbar’s ‘incidental’ visit to meet with Guru Amar 
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Das in 1571 probably left a deep mark on the impressionable mind of an 
eight-year-old Arjan. The end of this period was marked by the peaceful 
death of his maternal grandfather at the ripe age of 95 on 1 September 
1974 and the subsequent elevation of his father to the office of the Guru. 
On the whole, the experience of those 11 formative years spent at Goindval 
in the presence of Guru Amar Das became an integral part of Arjan’s 
memory, shaping his perceptions and choices in the future. 

The second period provided a relatively new environment of building 
projects at Ramdaspur, where Arjan grew to adulthood under the close 
attention of his parents. He received training in the classical ragas from 
resident musicians at the instance of his father, Guru Ram Das, who 
himself was an accomplished musician. In the course of time Arjan 
became accomplished in music, scriptural studies, and poetry. His works 
provide clear evidence of his training in the comparative study of classical 
Hindu texts such as the Dharamshastars and Simiritis. During this period 
Arjan was married at the age of 16 to Ganga Devi, in 1579, although the 
actual consummation of the marriage took place only a few years later, 
when the bride formally came from her parents’ home to stay with her 
husband according to Punjabi cultural tradition. Notably, Arjan always 
attracted the favourable attention of his father because of his deeply 
religious temperament and intellectual acumen. This excited the jealousy 
of his eldest brother Prithi Chand, and the parents observed this sibling 
rivalry. To separate the two brothers for some time, Guru Ram Das 
asked Arjan to attend the wedding of his cousin’s son at Lahore. He gave 
him further instructions to establish the Sikh congregation in the city 
and to remain there until sent for. This was the first time that Arjan stayed 
away from his parents for any considerable length of time. 

During his stay in Lahore, Arjan took care of the renovation of Guru 
Ram Das’ birthplace in Chuni Mandi, and established the morning and 
evening orders of Sikh worship in the congregation. During the day, he 
would visit certain Sufi centres in the city. In fact, his stay in Lahore 
provided Arjan with the opportunity to interact with people of different 
faiths and to test the veracity of his own ideals in religious dialogues. It 
broadened his awareness of the contemporary world, which is quite well 
reflected in his works throughout the Adi Granth. In addition, it strength- 
ened the Lahore congregation as part of the rapidly growing Sikh 
movement. After a long time, Arjan wrote his father some letters in 
verse, giving vent to the pangs of his heart. Guru Ram Das recalled him 
to Ramdaspur and, judging him fit to inherit Guru Nanak’s mantle, 
pronounced him his successor. This did not go down well with his eldest 
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brother Prithi Chand. Appointing his youngest son Arjan’to the office of 
leadership of the Sikh Panth, Guru Ram Das passed away on | September 
1581. 

The third and final period, when he actually assumed his spiritual 
authority, in September 1581, was the most significant in Guru Arjan’s 
life. However, the beginning of his ministry was marked by determined 
enmity from his eldest brother, who openly challenged his right to succeed 
their father. Invoking the customary law of primogeniture, Prithi Chand 
even approached the local Mughal administrators of Lahore for support, 
but had to remain content with a share in the income from Ramdaspur. 
Paradoxically, this factionalism became the main impetus behind the 
creative developments within the Panth. For Guru Arjan, it was the de- 
fining moment to charter his future course of action, with the spirit of 
both accommodation and competition. The first strategy that he adopted 
to consolidate his position was to focus his attention on the poetics 
of humility. His hymns in the Adi Granth breathe the spirit of utmost 
humility, which became a powerful weapon in his fight against his 
detractors. The second strategy was resisting the challenge posed by Prithi 
Chand’s followers, heightening the loyalty of those who stayed on the 
side of the designated Guru. Therefore, in order to establish the legitimacy 
of his office, Guru Arjan extended the new projects at Ramdaspur, while 
undertaking the completion of the sacred pools of Amritsar, Santokhsar, 
and Ramsar started by his father. 

Guru Arjan’s reign was marked by a number of far-reaching insti- 
tutional developments. First of all, the construction of the Harimandir 
Sahib (Darbar Sahib) in the middle of the sacred pool of Amritsar was a 
momentous achievement in his building programme. It symbolized the 
message of living creatively in the world without being infatuated by its 
temptations — in much the same way as a lotus flower remains dry in the 
water which it lives in. Indeed, the sight of the shrine above the sacred 
pool inspired the ideals of moderate living and disciplined worldliness, 
as opposed to the ideals of asceticism and overindulgence in the things of 
this world. It acquired prominence as the central place of Sikh worship 
parallel to the famous Hindu tiraths and the Muslim Mecca. 

Secondly, Guru Arjan compiled the first authoritative text of the Adi 
Granth in 1604, reflecting his editorial perspective in the five major guid- 
ing principles: (1) doctrinal consistency, (2) the ideal of a balanced life, 
(3) the spirit of optimism, (4) the inclusive ideal, and (5) concern for a 
distinctive Sikh identity. Not surprisingly, the formal aspects of the texts 
of the Adi Granth — including their metrical, poetic, and linguistic 
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structures — are fully at one with their theological content. All these aspects 
not only provide an internal unity to the Sikh scripture but also testify to 
Guru Arjan’s prodigious skills of organization. The Adi Granth provided 
a framework for the shaping of a text-centred community, and hence it 
became the decisive factor for Sikh self-definition. 

Thirdly, the installation of the Adi Granth in the Darbar Sahib in 
1604 enhanced its centrality in Sikh life. It marked the beginning of a 
distinctive Sikh tradition of conferring royal honour upon the scripture 
when it was installed ceremonially, early in the morning, at the central 
place of worship for Sikhs. Further, Guru Arjan established eight ‘sittings’ 
(chaunkis) of devotional singing at the Darbar Sahib to fill the hearts of 
devotees with the mystery of the Divine Presence. These liturgical sessions 
played a dominant role in reinforcing the centrality of the Darbar Sahib 
in Sikh life. As a result, the city of Ramdaspur emerged as a new ‘power 
centre’ in its own right. Here, Guru Arjan had established the Divine 
rule of justice and humility (halemi raj) where people enjoyed a com- 
fortable living, fired up with the spirit of fearlessness, dignity, and self- 
respect. They strongly believed that they were under the protection of 
God, the Sovereign of Sovereigns. , 

The contemporary Sikh bards sang eulogistic songs of the majesty of 
the Sikh court in regal metaphors. They had first-hand experience of 
Guru Arjan’s life, which they described, drawing upon their own back- 
ground knowledge in ancient Indian mythology. They searched the 
scriptures to make sense of the fifth Guru’s lived experiences. ‘They moved 
immediately to give him and his predecessors a mythological genealogy 
worthy of the new social order at Ramdaspur. For the Sikh bards, Guru 
Arjan had re-established the Golden Age of Truth (satiyuga) in an age of 
ultimate degeneracy (kaliyuga) and brought back the rule of mythological 
king Raja Janak. They used the past to ground the present and found the 
future, but in the process Guru Arjan’s spiritual reign became incom- 
parably greater for them than any earthly kingdom. In their eulogistic 
description, the line between the humanity and the divinity of the Guru 
was blurred. Obviously, the panegyrics of the bards were shot through 
with the norms and nuances of court poetry. That is why they become 
meaningful only when understood within the discourse of courtly poetry. 
Nevertheless, they offer important insight into the image and standing of 
Guru Arjan in the eyes of the early Sikh community. They played a sig- 
nificant role in shaping the traditional perception of the Guru, because 
these writings are constantly repeated in Sikh liturgy. If one reads them 
carefully, they do illuminate certain observable personal characteristics 
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of the Guru. For instance, Guru Arjan was one who was wholly detached 
from the world, yet fully involved in the household; one who possessed 
the virtues of compassion, an enthusiastic disposition (mani chau na huttat), 
a cool demeanour (sifal), altruistic concern for others (par pir nivaran), and 
constancy of devotion to the Divine Name. 

A close examination of Guru Arjan’s works in the Adi Granth reveals 
the personal side of his life too. He was a prolific poet who gave expression 
to his mystical experience in simple, direct hymns of superb aesthetic 
beauty. The profile that emerges from these hymns reveals a man of dis- 
arming humility, with an extreme sense of mission. In particular, from 
his Sukhmani one gets the impression of a person displaying a ‘motherly 
affection’, nurturing his ‘children’ with reassurance and tender love, yet 
ignoring their faults and ungratefulness. While the impression from Guru 
Nanak’s works is that of ‘a man, gentle and yet capable of sternness, a 
man of humor and mild irony who could nevertheless reprimand and if 
necessary denounce’,* Guru Arjan would rather forgive even the worst 
of sinners, and maintained that it is never too late to turn towards Vahiguru 
and that every sinner is a potential saint.” He never directly referred to 
himself as the Guru, but always maintained his identity as a servant (sevak) 
of God. He always spoke through Guru Nanak’s lips, responding with 
tender love and self-effacing deference to this Divine presence which he 
in turn embodied. Throughout his works there 1s an emphasis upon the 
greatness of God, upon Divine self-revelation through the functioning of 
grace, upon the perils of the human condition, and upon the paramount 
necessity of meditation on the Divine Name. Indeed, the dominant spirit 
of Guru Arjan’s hymns is remarkably exuberant. He repeatedly speaks 
of keeping up the spirit of optimism in the midst of the trials and tribu- 
lations of life. 

Most instructively, Guru Arjan’s autobiographical hymns illuminate 
his personal experiences and real-life incidents. There are certain topical 
hymns, for instance, related to the building projects. But most of these 
autobiographical hymns relate to the welfare of his only son and successor 
Hargobind, who was born in 1595. They highlight the human side of 
Guru Arjan, expressing his profound gratitude for his child’s deliverance 
f-om a serious illness, and referring to an occasion when a Brahmin servant 
charged with the care of the child unsuccessfully attempted to poison 
him at Prithi Chand’s bidding. Further, they expose the evil designs 
of his detractors, who madeta series of complaints, including a written 
petition (mahzar) against him to the functionaries of the Mughal state, 
giving them an excuse to scrutinise the activities of the Sikhs. In response 
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to such complaints, Sulhi Khan came to attack the Guru’s establishment 
at Ramdaspur, but he was killed by his own ‘bolting horse’ before his evil 
intentions materialized.® Despite these internal and external pressures, 
Guru Arjan maintained his cool by turning to his one recourse — constant 
remembrance of the Divine Name. 

The conflict with the local Mughal authorities eventually became a 
major challenge to the rapidly growing Sikh movement. To a large extent, 
the liberal policy of Emperor Akbar’s reign provided the overall context 
for the peaceful evolution of the Sikh Panth. Since his ‘incidental visit’ to 
meet with Guru Amar Das at Goindval, the Emperor had been taking a 
keen interest in the Sikh movement. His policy of religious pluralism was 
shaped partly by the influence of the Sikh teachings on him during this 
early visit. On 4 November 1598, Emperor Akbar officially visited the 
Sikh court at Goindval once again at the request of Guru Arjan. He 
listened to the devotional singing with the congregation and was greatly 
impressed by ‘the recitation of the Hindi verses that had been composed 
by Baba Nanak for expounding the knowledge of God’.”? He acknow- 
ledged Guru Arjan’s ‘great store of spiritual love’® and the selfless service 
of the Sikhs. At the Guru’s instance, Akbar remitted the annual revenue 
of the peasants of the district, who had been hit hard by the failure of the 
monsoon. He was genuinely impressed with what he saw at Goindval, 
- and gave his explicit approval to the work done by Guru Arjan. The 
Emperor’s nod to his philanthropic work put those Mughal officials who 
__ were involved in the machinations of Prithi Chand and his followers on 
guard. Meanwhile, as a result of the tax remission, Guru Arjan’s popu- 
larity skyrocketed in the rural peasantry of the Punjab. 

Guru Arjan’s creative response to Akbar’s policy of religious pluralism 
may be seen in his compilation of the Sikh scripture in 1604. One of its 
distinctive features was that it contained the compositions of 15 non- 
Sikh poet-saints from both Hindu and Muslim backgrounds. The presence 
of these compositions, collectively known as the Bhagat Bani, in the Adi 
Granth is an eloquent testimony to the open attitude of the early Sikh 
tradition. In particular, Shaikh Farid was allowed to keep his Muslim 
voice in terms of doctrine and practice. His inclusion provided an excellent 
example ofa catholicity that promoted mutual respect, and the tolerance 
of diversity in belief and practice. In the actual process of canon formation, 
Guru Arjan exhibited two different aspects of his editorial policy — namely, 
the inclusive and the exclusive attitudes towards compositions by the 
poet-saints. These may both be seen in the Gurus’ comments on certain 
verses by Shaikh Farid, Kabir, Dhanna, and Surdas, highlighting their 
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differences with the Gurus’ thought on essential points.? At its extreme, 
the inclusive approach can result in abdication, betrayal, and disinte- 
gration, seeking to adapt one’s religious and cultural traditions as liberally 
as possible with maximal association, combination, or collaboration with 
the surrounding traditions on the ideological level. Similarly, exclusivity 
at its extreme can mean petrification, isolation, and irrelevance, seeking 
to preserve one’s ancient traditions as conservatively as possible with 
minimal conjunction, integration, or synthesis with the neighbouring 
traditions.'!° Guru Arjan wanted to avoid these two extremes because a 
religion, a culture, or a people could lose their soul at the extremity of 
either direction. It is no wonder then that he adopted a middle approach, 
in the context of Akbar’s religious pluralism. 

As ‘an organizer, systematizer, formalizer’, to use Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith’s terminology, Guru Arjan played an extremely important role in 
the process of the crystallization of the Sikh tradition. The social con- 
stituency of the Panth was far from being homogenous. While the urban 
Sikhs had taken Sikhism beyond the Punjab to the other major cities of 
India and Afghanistan, the rural headquarters of the Gurus attracted the 
local population into the fold of Sikhism. The radical egalitarianism of 
the Gurus’ teachings was the main impetus behind the extensive Jat al- 
legiance to the Panth. In particular, the founding of the villages of Taran 
Taran, Sri Hargobindpur, and Kartarpur in the rural areas during Guru 
Arjan’s reign saw a large number of converts from the local Jat peasantry. 
Not surprisingly, Akbar’s liberal land grants to ‘Ram Das and his sons’ 
enhanced this process, a process which had an in-built hidden agenda 
to maintain indirect control over the rural peasantry. Undoubtedly, the 
Mughal authorities of Lahore were seriously concerned about the rapidly 
growing Sikh movement with its extensive Jat allegiance. They were also 
alert to the fact that some Muslims, including Mian Jamal, had become 
close associates of Guru Arjan. Further, no one can deny the pointed 
political overtones of ‘the Divine rule’ of justice and humility (halemi 
raj), referring to radically subversive, socially revolutionary, and politically 
dangerous interpretations of Guru Arjan’s lived experience at Ramdaspur. 
Therefore, some form of religio-political persecution could surely have 
been expected. The Mughal authorities were indeed looking for some 
excuse to strike at the Guru at an appropriate time. 

The liberal policy of Emperor Akbar may have sheltered Guru Arjan 
and his followers for a time, but it could not remove the nefarious designs 
of the Guru’s enemies for good. The effect of the Emperor’s policy of re- 
ligious pluralism did not last long after his death in October 1605. As a 
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matter of fact, his liberal approach was much despised by many of his 
more aggressive co-religionists, particularly the protagonists of the 
Nagqshbandi revivalist movement. In the volatile atmosphere of Prince 
Khusrau’s rebellion, Guru Arjan was put to death by torture on 30 May 
1606, according to the Mongol tribal law of Yasa, on the orders of Em- 
peror Jahangir. Although the primary cause of this capital punishment 
was presented as Guru Arjan’s alleged blessing of the rebel Prince 
Khusrau, there were other urgent religious, socio-cultural, and economic 
factors that contributed to the final judgment of this absolute monarch. 
‘The Mughal administrators of Lahore, who had been carefully monitoring 
the Sikh movement for a number of years, found their opportunity to 
finally act against the Guru. They moved swiftly to eliminate Guru Arjan 
and cripple the rapidly growing Sikh movement. Through their machin- 
ations, they purposefully kept the Guru’s execution from public view 
in an attempt to absolve the state by subverting the understanding of the 
Sikh community. 

In sum, Guru Arjan’s death has surer connections to his life than to 
the preceding few days of Khusrau’s rebellion. The end of his life was 
not really the end. There is no doubt that Jahangir had projected two 
solutions in his mind: either to put an end to ‘this false trade’ or to bring 
him into the ‘embrace of Islam’. To the utmost frustration of the Mughal 
authorities, none of these two solutions worked. Those who had originally 
experienced the Divine power through Guru Arjan’s vision and example 
still continued to do so after his death. In fact, his death empowered 
them to stand up for the ideals of truth, justice, and fearlessness more 
boldly. A radical.re-shaping of the Sikh Panth took place after Guru 
Arjan’s martyrdom. His son and successor Guru Hargobind signalled 
the formal process when, so tradition has it, he donned two swords cere- 
monially, symbolizing the spiritual (piri) as well as the temporal (mir) 
investiture. He also built the Akal Takhat (‘Throne of the Timeless One’) 
facing the Harimandir, which represented the newly assumed role of 
temporal authority. Under his direct leadership, the Sikh Panth took up 
arms to protect itself from Mughal hostilities. This new martial response 
was like ‘hedging the orchard of the Sikh faith with the hardy and thorny 
kikar tree’.!' From the Sikh perspective this new development was not 
taken at the cost of abandoning the original spiritual base. Rather, it was 
meant to achieve a balance between temporal and spiritual concerns. 
Thus, Guru Arjan’s martyrdom became a watershed in Sikh history, 
contributing basically to the growth of Sikh community’s self-consciousness, 
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separatism, and militancy. Indeed, it became the single most decisive 
factor for the crystallization of the Sikh Panth. 
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Adi Granth 
Akal Purakh 
Akal Takhat 
Ardas 


ardastya 
arz-didas 

Asa 

astakan chakkar 


astapadt 
by 
bandhe varan ka 


bani 
baolt 
baqa 


Bhagat 
Bhagat Bani 


Bhairau 
bhakti 
bhet 
bikki 
Bilaval 
bir 
biraha 


GLOSSARY 


The Guru Granth Sahib, the sacred scripture of the Sikhs 
compiled by Guru Arjan in 1604 

“The One beyond Time’, the Sikh concept of the Divine 
Being; analogous to ‘God’ 

“Throne of the Immortal’, the seat of temporal and spiritual 
authority within the Sikh Panth 

‘Petition’, the Sikh daily prayer recited at the conclusion of 
every Sikh ceremony 
One who performs the Ardas, or the master of ceremonies 
‘Inspection notes’ on the Persian manuscripts 

A raga; section of the Adi Granth 

‘An octagonal circle’, a symbolic representation of the entire 
universe using geometric art motifs much in the same way 
that the shamsa (‘sunburst’) reflects the glory of the Islamicate 
An Adi Granth shabad of eight verses with refrain 
‘tribute’ 

‘The fixed order of ballads’, a manuscript note reflecting 
the fixed order of 22 ballads of the Adi Granth 

‘Divine Utterance’; the works of the Gurus and the Bhagats 
recorded in the Adi Granth 

A large step-well; one was first excavated at Goindval by 
Guru Amar Das and became the first Sikh pilgrimage centre 
‘Unity with God’; the Sufi concept of a continuing existence 
within the condition of union with the Divine 

‘Devotee’, one who practices bhakti 

The utterances of the poet-saints of Bhakti, Sant, and Sufi 
origins recorded in the Adi Granth (along with the com- 
positions of the Sikh Gurus) 

A morning raga; section of the Adi Granth 

Belief in or adoration of a personal god 

Offering - 

Mongol priest 

A morning raga; one of the sections of the Adi Granth 

A recension of the Adi Granth 

State of separation in the Sufi discipline 


Brahman 
brahmin 
chaunki 
chaupad 


chaurt/chanvar 


chhakas 
chhant 


chheharta 


dan 

Dar al-harb 
Dar al-islam 
darshan 


darvesh 
dasvand 
dharam 
dharamsala 
dhikr 
dhrupad 


dig-vijay 
dil 

Jana 
Sagar 
Jagr 
futuh 
gaddi 
Gaun 
ghar 


ghari 
Granth 


grantht 
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The Absolute described in the Upanishads 

Upper-caste Hindu 

Musical sitting—to sing kirtan at Darbar Sahib, Amritsar 
An Adi Granth shabad consisting of four verses with a 
refrain 

A plumed fan made from yak hair or peacock feathers which 
is waved over the head of the Guru (or an open Guru Granth 
Sahib), signifying the royal authority of the Guru or scripture 
Cluster of sixes 

A lengthy Adi Granth shabad, commonly of four or sIxX 
lyrical verses 

A wide well with six Persian wheels; one was sunk in the 
area surrounding Vadali to celebrate the birth of Guru 
Hargobind 

Charity 

‘House of unbelievers’, non-Muslims 

‘House of submission’, the Muslim community 

Audience; appearance before an eminent person or sacred 
object; an Indian philosophical system 

‘Dervish’ — a Muslim mendicant, especially a Sufi 

‘Tithe’ 

Religious and panthic duty 

Place of worship of early Sikh Panth (later gurdwara) 

The Sufi discipline of ‘remembrance’ of God 

Fixed word; a musical style which became popular in North 
India during the 15th and 16th centuries 

Conquest of the world in all four directions 

Heart 

Annihilation or ‘dying to self’; the Sufi concept of merging 
the individual self in the Universal Being 

Poverty 

Poor man; Sufi ascetic 

Gifts offered to Sufi masters 

Cushion; seat of authority 

A raga, one of the sections of the Adi Granth 

‘House’, reflecting ‘drumbeat’ and musical clef in the actual 
performance of Adi Granth hymns in devotional singing 
(kirtan) 

An Indian time-unit equal to 24 minutes each day and night 
is divided into sixty gharis 

Book or religious scripture, especially the Guru Granth 
Sahib when thus capitalized 

A reader of the Guru Granth Sahib; the functionary in 
charge of a gurdwara 
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gurbant 
gurbant kirtan 
Gur-bilas 


Gurdarshan 
gurdwara 


Gurmat 
Gurmukh 


Gurmukhi 


Guru 


Guru ka bazar 
Guru ki golak 
Guru Granth 
Sahib 
Guru-Panth 


halemi raj 


haqigat 
Han 


hartal 
hatha-yoga 
haumai 
hazuri sikh 
Hindalis 
hukam 


Ibadat-khana 


Ikk-Oankar 
ishnan 


Compositions of the Gurus 

Devotional singing of the Gurus’ compositions (qq.v.) 
Praise of the Guru; hagiographic narratives of the lives of 
the sixth and tenth Gurus, stressing their role as warriors 
Vision of the Gurus; the teachings of the Gurus 

‘The Guru’s Door’; the Sikh place of worship, viz. the house 
in which the Guru Granth Sahib is installed 

The view of the Guru; the sum total of the Gurus’ teachings; 
the doctrines collectively referred to as Sikhism 

One who faces the Guru, a follower of the Divine and of 
the Guru 

From the Guru’s mouth; the vernacular script in which the 


‘compositions of the Gurus were first written. It has since 


become the script of the Punjabi language 

A spiritual ‘preceptor’, either a person or the Divine inner 
voice. The Divine Guru became manifest in the form of 10 
human Gurus (from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh) 
and now persists in the form of the twin doctrines of Guru 
Granth and Guru-Panth. 

Guru’s market at Ramdaspur 

Guru’s charity box 


The Adi Granth, specifically in its role as Guru 

The Panth in the role of Guru, the doctrine of corporate 
Guruship in which the Eternal Guru is mystically present 
in the Sikh community 

Divine rule of justice and humility established by Guru Arjan 
at Ramdaspur 

Truth, the final station at the Sufi mystic path of love 

A name for God. In Vaishnava usage, ‘Vishnu’; in Sant 
and Sikh usage, the non-incarnated God 

Deletion; a yellow-greenish paste used for deletions in the 
manuscripts of the Adi Granth 

Yoga of force; the yogic discipline practised by the adherents 
of the Nath tradition 

I-ness, my-ness, self-centred pride 

Close associates of the Gurus 

Heretic group of Baba Hindal 

Divine Order/command; a passage from the Guru Granth 
Sahib chosen at random. cf vak 

“House of Worship’ built by Endperor Akbar at Fatehpur 
Sikri 

The One Being; benedictory formula from the Adi Granth 
Bathing, as symbol of purity 


Jagir 
jama 
janam-sakhi 


Jat 


jigya 
kabitt 
kal 


kaltyuga 
Kanphat_yogt 


karahale 
karah prashad 


karam (karma) 


khangah 
khatima 

kirtan 

kitab khana 
kundalini-yoga 


langar 


madad-i-mash 
Mahala 


mahzar 
maktab 
man 
man-mukh 


marifat 


Maru 
masand 
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Endowment of land 

Land-tax 

A traditional biography or hagiography of Guru Nanak 
Peasant; non-indigenous community of peasants settled in 
the Punjab and identified as an ethnological as well as caste 
group historically 

Capitation tax on non-Muslims 

A poetic metre 

Famine 

Dark age; the fourth and last in the cycle of the cosmic 
ages; the age of degeneracy 

‘Split-ear’ yogi, a follower of Gorakhnath and adherent of 
the Nath tradition 

10-verse compositions of ‘camel tunes’ 

Sanctified food made of flour, sugar, and clarified butter, 
prepared in a large iron dish (karahi) and distributed after 
each gurdwara service 

The destiny or fate of an individual, generated in accordance 
with deeds performed in his/her present and past existences 
Hospice for the Sufis 

A colophon at the end of a Persian manuscript 

Singing of hymns 

Library 

Practice of yoga in which the serpent-like energy within 
the body is raised to the top of the skull 

The Sikh community kitchen, attached to every gurdwara, 
from which food is served to all, regardless of caste or creed; 
the meal served from such a kitchen 

Revenue-free land offered as grant by the Mughal emperors 
Code-word used to distinguish works by different Gurus in 
the Adi Granth. For instance Guru Nanak, as the first Guru, 
is designated ‘Mahala 1’ or simply ‘M1’; the second Guru, 
Angad, is designated as ‘M2’, and so on. 

Written petition 

Local Muslim school for Persian and Islamic studies 

The complex of heart, mind, and spirit 

One who faces the unclean man, that is, an unregenerate 
person 

Gnosis, a spiritual stage on the mystic path of love in the 
Sufi tradition 

A raga; a section of the Adi Granth 

Administrative deputy acting for the Guru. The post was 
introduced by Guru Ram Das and the incumbents served 
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maya 
melt 
Mina 


musahhth 
nada 


nada-yoga 
nam 


nam japan 
nam simaran 


namaz 
Nagqshbandi 


Nath 


naubat 
nindak 
nirankar 
nirguna 
nishan 


pahar 


Pandit 
panth 
Panth 
parkarma 
pauri 

pir 

potht 
gashqa 


faithfully for some time; but later became corrupt and the 


practice was discontinued by Guru Gobind Singh. 


Illusion, a Vedantic notion about the unreality of the world 
Companion, a brother-in-faith 

Rascal; a follower of Prithi Chand, eldest son of Guru Ram 
Das and a pretender to the office of the Guru 

Corrector of Persian manuscripts 

Sacred sound, also representing susumana, the space between 
the two nostrils in yogic terminology 

Word-Yoga 

The Divine Name, a summary term expressing the total 
being of Akal Purakh 

Devoutly repeating the Divine Name 

The devotional practice of meditating on the Divine Name 
or nam | 

Muslim prayer, especially the prescribed daily prayers 
Muslim revivalist movement introduced into India during 
the late 16th century, vigorously promulgated by Shaikh 
Ahmad of Sirhind (1564-1624); proponent of this 
movement 

Yogic sect of considerable influence in the Punjab prior to 
and during the time of the Sikh Gurus; practitioners of 
hatha-yoga 

Periodic musical performance in the Mughal court 
Slanderers; the detractors of the Guru 

Without form, a name for Akal Purakh used by Guru Nanak 
Without qualities, formless, non-incarnated, cf. saguna 
Flag at the Sikh court 

Watch, an Indian time-unit equal to three hours, thus 
dividing each day and night into eight pahars. Each pahar 
is further divided into seven and a half gharis. 

An erudite person, a mode of address used for Brahmins 
Path or way, system of religious belief or practice 

The capitalized word refers to the Sikh community 
Circumambulation, of the Darbar Sahib 

Stanza of a var 

The head of a Sufi order; a Sufi saint 

Tome, volume 

Turkish word for a blaze on the forehead of a horse. This 
may be what the Turks in India called such a mark; but it is 
not, as Jahangir puts it in his memoirs, in the ‘idiom of the 
Hindus’, who call such a mark a tikka. The saffron tikka on 
the forehead is considered auspicious in India 


gazi 
rababi 
raga 


Raga-mala 


rahau 


Ramakali 
sach khand 
saguna 
sahaja 


sahlang 
sangat 
sansar 
sant 


Sant 


sarovar 
Saiguru 
satinam 
savayya 

seva 

shabad 
shabad kirtan 
shalok 


shamsa 


Shari’a/ Shari’at 


Shiromant 
Gurdwara 
Prabandhak 
Committee 


shrutt 
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Muslim jurist 

Rebeck-player 

Musical mode or melodic organization; a series of five or 
more notes on which a melody is.based 

The garland of musical modes, a controversial text listing 
the 84 ragas of North India, noted at the end of the Adi 
Granth 

Refrain; the rahau-verse is repeated during the musical 
performance and represents the central theme of the whole 
hymn 

A raga; a section of the Adi Granth 

The Realm of Truth 

With qualities, possessing form, cf. nirguna 

The condition of ultimate bliss resulting from the practice 
of nam simaran 

Person affiliated with a masand 

Congregation; group of devotees in Sikhism 
Transmigration in Sikh terminology 

One who knows the truth; a pious person; an adherent of 
the Sant tradition, a devotional school of north India which 
stressed the need for interior religion as opposed to external 
observance 

Saint, sage, ascetic or yogi; one renowned as a teacher of 
the Gurmat 

Sacred pool 

The True Guru 

The Name is Truth 

Panegyric 

Self-giving service 

Word; a hymn of the Adi Granth 

Singing of hymns in the Sikh tradition 

A short composition, normally a couplet, from the Adi 
Granth 

Sunburst, motif reflecting the glory of the Islamicate in 
Persian manuscripts 

Islamic law 


The Sikh organization which controls the main gurdwaras 
in Punjab and Haryana today, commonly referred to as 


the SGPC 
‘That which is heard’, Vedic notion of revelation ° 
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Stri-raga 
Sitala 
sudh/sudh kichat 


takhat 
Tilang 
tarigat 
tirath 


Tora 
/dasi 


Vahiguru 
Vaishnava 
vak 

var 
vismad 


wilayat 
Yasa/ Tora 


zat 


Reform movement initiated in 1873. The Singh Sabha be- 
came the arena for a struggle between the conservative 
Sanatan Sikhs and the radical Tat Khalsa 

A raga; a section of the Adi Granth. This is the first raga of 
the standard version of the Sikh scripture 

Smallpox and other pustular diseases 

‘correct’/‘make corrections’, these are the inspection notes 
in the Kartarpur Manuscript (1604) of the Adi Granth much 
like the arz-didas of contemporary Persian manuscripts 
Throne; seat of royal or spiritual authority 

A raga; a section of the Adi Granth 

‘path, order, fraternity’, a spiritual stage in the Sufi mystic 
path of love 

a sacred place, a place of pilgrimage 

See Yasa 

Adherent of the Udasi panth, an order of ascetics (normally 
celibate) who claim as their founder Siri Chand (Guru 
Nanak’s eldest son) 

‘Wonderful Lord’, God 

Believer in or practitioner of Bhakti, directed to the god 
Vishnu in one of his incarnations (either Ram or Krishan) 
‘Saying’; a passage from the Guru Granth Sahib chosen at 
random, cf. hukam (‘order’) 

Ode, a poetic form; an Adi Granth arrangement consisting 
of stanzas (pauris) with preceding shaloks 

immense awe; ecstasy engendered by the discipline of nam 
simaran 

Spiritual territory of the Sufi 

Law. Yasa is the Chingisid (Genghisid) code of conduct and 
Mongol customary law. It is frequently referred to as Tora 
(/tura) in Mughal chronicles. Literally, siyasat means 
‘punishment’, signifying the phrase yasa styasat as 
‘punishment under law’. In Mughal times both words were 
used for capital punishment 

Caste, an endogamous group 
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Adi Bir (‘first recension’), installation 
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Adi Granth 1604 29-35, 93, 96-7, 


143; as eternal Guru 29; as dwel- 
ling-place 118; as Guru Granth 
Sahib 29; as Kartarpur d77 (‘recen- 
sion’) of 134; at Khara Mangat 
134; canon formation in the Sikh 
tradition 135; compiled by 245; 
eight ‘sittings’ (chaunkis) to sing 
kirtan 119; fixing the 22 Vars 
(‘ballads’) 154-6; fixing the Bhagat 
Bani 156-8; fixing the chhants and 
astapadis 150-1; fixing the longer 
works 152-4; fixing the titles of 
certain works 151—2; Gurinder 
Singh Mann on 135; hermeneutics 
of 10-11; in Guru Arjan’s life 29- 
30; in the making (1604) 82, 141— 
3: inscribed by Bhai Gurdas at the 
dictation of Guru Arjan. 52; instal- 
lation in the Darbar Sahib. 38; 
installation of (1604) 128; intro- 
ductory section 145-7; Kashmiri 
style of floral decoration of 113, 
139 230; Lahore recension 134, 
164; manuscript, written by Ram 
Rai in sambat 1749 (1692), 156; 
middle section 147; starting in 
1599 CE 142; version in 1642 
CE 217 


Ain-i-Akbari 18, 25n, 168n, 226, Abu’! 


Fazal 226-7 


Akal Purakh, 245, 246, 247-9, 


954-6, 279; as physician 33; 


INDEX 


Divine Name 29; Guru Nanak on 
254-5, 257; truth of 255 

Akal Takhat (‘Throne of the Timeless 
One’) 298 

Akbar (Emperor) (1556-1605) 9, 16, 
123-4, 125, 194; and evolution of 
the Sikh Panth 296; and Guru 
Arjan 224; and religious plural- 
ism 68; and Guru Amar Das 66, 
291-2; death of (1605) 209; grant 
to Guru Arjan 76, 230-1; grant 
to Guru Ram Das 77; his policy 
of religious pluralism 296, 298-9; 
his wives’s own cultures and 
religions 229; House of Worship 
(Ibadat-khana) 68, 81; interest in 
Sikh movement 296; land grant 
127, 129; lifting of poll tax (jizya) 
192; Mughal rule of 34; policy of 
religious pluralism 83, 144, 229, 
230; reign and, Mughal province 
(suba) of Lahore 70; sharing food 
from the community kitchen 
(langar) 81; visit to Goindval 81; 
in 1571 107; in 1598 140; wife as 
daughter of Raja Bihari Mal 229 

Akbar-nama 19, 20, 26n, 81, 82, 164, 
229, 253; of Abu-l-Fazal 241n 

Alberuni (ca. 1030) 193 

Alvi, Sajida S. on Jahangir 215 

Amar Das (Guru) and Divine Word 
975; blessing of the child Arjan 
50; death of (1574 CE) 66; estab- 
lishment of new pilgrimage centre 
at Goindval 107; his baoli or 
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a ‘step-well’ for ritual bathing 
106; his Var Gujari. 154; on sacred 
places 106-7; to establish a new 
settlement 107; Var Maru 154; Var 
Ramakalh. 155 

Amritsar 107-12; ‘Golden Temple’ 
92; Guru’s Market (Guru ka bazaar) 
in 74; meaning of 67; or “Lake of 
Immortality’ 105; tank [/pool] of 
116 

Angad (Guru) (1504-1552) 16, 135; 
refining the Gurmukhi script 

Arjan (Guru) (1563-) and Akbar 
81-3; and complaints against to 
Mughal state, 33; and execution 
205-6; and famine 79-80; and his 
nine treasures 111; and Nanu 
and Kalu 96; and Prithi Chand 
70-1; and Prithi Chand’s illness 
73-4; and Sikh movement 124; as 
a Khatri boy 66; as fifth Guru 16, 
29; assuming office of Guru 72; 
at Ramdaspur and Lahore 67-72; 
Ayurvedic treatment for his small- 
pox 79; before he died in Lahore 
40; birth as sambat 1610 (1553 CE) 
50; blessing Jahangir’s son Khusrau 
206, 209, blessing of rebel Prince 
Khusrau 298; born in 1563 16; 
borrowing Goindval pothis from 
Mohan 141; build the temple 
in the sacred pool 105; building 
sacred pools of Amritsar 74; child 
Hargobind born to wife Ganga 
78-9; comment on Surdas 157; 
compiled Adi Granth in 1604 
293; composed Sukhmani 82; con- 
struction of Harimandir Sahib 
(Darbar Sahib) 293; development 
of Sikh Panth 291; dialogue with 
Bahora, 46-7; elder brothers, 
Prithi Chand and Mahan Dev 
68-9; Emperor Jahangir and his 
son 231; enmity of his elder 


brother Prithi Chand 35-6; estab- 
lished eight ‘sittings’ (chaunkts) of 
devotional singing 126, 294; 
establishing Kartarpur (‘Creator’s 
abode’) 76-7; excavation of a well 
with six Persian wheels (chheharta) 
78, 194, 224, 227, 301; execution 
in Mughal custody 41, 205-6, 
213; father Guru Ram Das, 65; 
grandfather Guru Amar Das 65, 
291; grant by Emperor Jahangir 
75; Guru Amar Das for new 
spiritual centre 67; Guru Amar 
Das’ blessing 69; had a pool con- 
structed 131—2n; Hargobind, 
Brahmin servant’s attempt to 
poison 79; his Bilaval hymn 118; 
his Majh hymn 59, his Bavan Akhan 
115, 144; his Bhairau hymn 91; his 
Bilaval 33—4; his birth as sambat 
1610 (1553 CE), 98n; his child- 
hood 65; his death (1606) 39, 
52-3, 128, 239n; his death and 
Khusrau’s rebellion 298; his 
decision to compile the scripture 
52; his eldest brother Prithi 
Chand, 292-3; his execution 77, 
224; his execution in Dabistan-i- 
Mazahib (1640s) 216; his for- 
giveness 295; his hymn 157; his 
hymns in the Adi Granth 293; his 
hymns in Tilang and Maru ragas 
66; his injunction to parents of 
daughters and Sikh movement 
43; his invitation to Mian Mir 114; 
his life 290-1; his rivalry of elder 
brother Prithi Chand,50; his 
Sukhmam 295; his Tilang hymns 223; 
his uncle Sahari 69; his Var Basant 
156; his Var Ramakali 126,127; his 
writings, the city of God 122-3; 
hymns in the Adi Granth 73; in 
his Ramakali hymn 267; in history 
96-7; in Jahangirnama 206; in 


Lahore 56; in Sikh narratives 97; 
installation of the Adi Granth in 
the Darbar Sahib 294; Jahangir 
and execution in 1606-76; laying 
foundation of Harimandir Sahib 
or the ‘Divine Temple of God’ 
74; laying foundation of Taran 
Taran 74-5; learning Gurmukhi 
from Baba Buddha, 65, 291; 
learning Sanskrit from Keso and 
Gopal 65; main events of life 49— 
59; making masonry sidewalls and 
floors 110; marriage (at) 16, 292, 
99n:; life of 6, 28-48; life and work 
of 59-60; married to Ganga 
Devi, daughter of Kishan Chand 
67-8; martyrdom and Sikh his- 
tory: 113-83, 235,.237n, 298-9; 
martyrdom at Jahangir’s reign, 
35; Maru Var Dakhane 154; master- 
mind of building projects at 
Ramdaspur 144; met Shaikh Mir 
Muhammad (1550-1635) 70; 
ministry and enmity of his eldest 
brother 73; ministry and Raja 
Janak’s rule 88-9; mother Bibi 
Bhani, 65; mother’s blessings 69; 
of Khatri of the sub-caste 291; on 
akal murati 254; on asceticism 
261; on Divine Name 277; on 
enmity and hatred 73; on 
Hargobind’s illness 33; on kirtan 
272; on organization 194; on royal 
yoga 271; on status of the sacred 
‘Pool of the Nectar of Immortal- 
ity’ (Amritsar) 1 11-12; on the true 
power 127; painting of his exe- 
cution 242n; paternal uncle 
Sahari Mal 70; pool’s completion 
and celebration 110-11; popu- 
larity 194; Prasad on 205; Prithi 
Chand’s bidding to kill 79, 295; 
produced Adi Granth in 1604 
134,136; redefined family 
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relationships 119; re-established 
the Golden Age of Truth (satiyuga) 
89, 294; relations with Mian Mir 
114; renovation of Guru Ram 
Das’ birthplace in Chuni Mandi 
70, 292; response to Akbar’s pol- 
icy of religious pluralism 296; 
revised text of Mul Mantar 246; 
role of 96; self-effacing humility 
279; shabad-kirtan (‘singing 
of hymns’) 48; Shaykh Farid 
Bukhari, as the principal actor 
execution 212; Sin Ragu hymn 
122; sitting under jujube tree 109; 
sitting under lachi ber tree 130n; 
spiritual prescription 276; spoke 
on Divine Word and raga 47-8; 
state of the Sikh Panth 24; suc- 
cession to throne of Guru Nanak 
86; Sukhmani 67, 153; Sulhi Khan 
came to attack 296; Sulhi Khan’s 
killing 24; supervision on Adi 
Granth 10-11; 25 years of reign 
and Panth, 64; threat of Prithi 
Chand and his son Miharvan, 93; 
to Ganga Devi 292; to Goindval 
65-6; tortures of, 232; wedding of 
cousin 69; works of 30 

Arti 16 

Augustus 4 

Ayurvedic and Sikh reflections on 
pain and suffering 31; medicine 
31, 79; teachings 31-3 


Babur (Emperor) on ‘scalloped 
octagonal pool’ 106; founder of 
the Mughal dynasty in India 125; 
on Hindustani system 125-6; 
Mughal rule of 191 

Badakhshi, Molla Shah 113 

Bahadur, Banda Singh 50 

Bahora the Goldsmith, 52 

Bahoval pothi 135, 142, 147, 149, 
154, 155, 157; preserved in Vir 
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Singh Sahitya Sadan, New Delhi. 
42; scriptural manuscript dated c. 
1600 CE, 42-3 
Baisakhi and Divali 74, 106-8 
Balvand, Rai and Satta Dum 84, 85, 
his Ramakali Ki Var 133; on village 
__ of Kartarpur by Guru Nanak 124 
Banerjee, Anil Chandra 68 
Banno Bir 134; 
Bansavalinama (1769) 49-51, 93; and 
‘Mahima Prakash Guru Arjan in 55 
Bansavalinama Dasan Patishahian Ka, 
account of the 10 Gurus 49 
baoli at Goindval 106-7 
Baqi Bi-llah 219-20 
bards (Bhatts) 84-9, 93-4, 97, 102, 
128, 134, 156, 158, 197, 231, 248, 
294 
Bavan Akhari for the time of death 153 
Bedi,Kalian Chand (Kalu) 188; 
appears in Bhai Gurdas’ 90-1; 
his sacrilege and Raja Hari Sen 
90-1; mission at Mandi 91; story 
in The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism. 91 
Bhagat Bani in the Adi Granth 94-5, 
157, 158 
Bhalla, Sarup Das and origin of 
the Banno tradition of the Adi 
Granth 52; as descendant of 
Guru Amar Das. 53-4; author of 
Mahima Prakash 84; Mahima 
. Prakash Kavita 53 
Bhani, Bibi 69-70, 71, 107; born in 
1534 98n; cites on Joseph D. 
Cunningham 70; daughter of the 
third Guru Amar Das. 65; Doris 
Jakobsh on 70 
Bhasha, Braj 137 
Bhatra Sikhs (bhatrian di sangat) 197 
Bhattan de Savayye (‘Panegyrics of the 
Bards’) 85-9; Bhatts. as subcaste 
of Brahmins 85 
Bhatts (‘bards’) see bards (Bhatts) 
Bhikha, Bhatt 85 


Bhogal, Balbinder on Nanak 256-7 

Bilaval hymn 43; raga, 152 

Bi-llah, Khawajah Baqi (1563-1603) 
218 | 

Brahman 36, 45, 92, 197; and 
Khattris 45 

Braj poems 137 

Brhad-desi by sage Matanga 149, 149 

Buddha, Bhai 73, 91 

Budhu 52 

Bukhari, Shaykh Farid service to 
Prince Khusrau 222 


Caste identification and Panth’s 
leadership 36 

Chand, Dharam 50 

Chand, Prithi 33, 52, 56-8, 197, 
296; and wife Karmo and son 

- Miharvan 78; declined his father’s 

invitation 99n; Guru Nanak’s 
preference on 30; his parallel seat 
of authority, and Sikh faithfuls 80; 
his rivalry 73 

Chandu Sah [i.e. a Sahi Khatri] as 
enemy of Guru Arjan 53; blame 
on 216, possession of the Guru’s 
body 216 

charity (dan) as a ‘tithe’ (dasvand) 74 

Chhibbar Brahmins 84 

Chingis Nama (ca. 1596) 229 

Chona, Mula 188 

conversion of Muslims to the Sikh 
faith as charge against Guru 
Arjan by Emperor Jahangir 223 

cosmic cycles 87-8 

cosmos, conceiving the 258-61; 

cultural studies 9-10 


Dabistan-i-Mazahib 44-6; and Nanak- 
Panthis 44; in Habib, ‘Sikhs and 
Sikhism’, 130n; masand 44-5; 
Muhsin-i-Fani of Kashmir con- 
troversy 44; system of voluntary 
offerings 45 


Dalton, George on peasants 226 

Damdama Sahib in Anandpur 134 

Darbar Sahib 127-8; centrality 
of 118-28; compilation of Adi 
Granth. 118; eight ‘sittings’ 
(chaunkis) to sing kirtan 124-5; 
playing instruments 125; pools as 
projects of public good 127 

Davis, Richard H. on Sikh Gurus 
205 

Deol, Jeevan 136 

Dhamal and Vichar in Adi Granth 152 

dhamar tal in 151 

Dhanna’s hymns in Asa mode in the 
Kartarpur Bir 157. 

dharamsala \6 

Dhirmal, grandson of Guru 
Hargobind 77 

Dhirmalias 54 

dhur 151 

dhurpad 151 

Dipak raga 148 

Discipline and Punish, Michel Foucault 
232 

Divan-i Anvari, manuscript of 139 

Divine Name (nam simaran) 8, 15, 
99-31, 33, 69, 268, 269, 272, 
276-81, 286n, 290, 295-96; 
theory of the 249 

divine rule, idea of the 121 

divine self-expression 265-9 

Divine Word (bani) 278-9; and 
mystical ascent 277-80; dharam 
khand 277; fixing of 143-60; Guru 
Arjan’s editorial policy 143-4; 
Harold Coward on 270, 272; 
meditative reflection on 273-5; 
mystical ascent through 276-80; 
‘Realm of Duty’ 277; ‘Realm of 
Effort’ (saram khand) 278; “Realm 
of Grace’ (karam khand), 278; 
‘Realm of Knowledge’ (gian khand). 
277; ‘Realm of Truth’ (sach khand). 
278; spreading of 280-1 
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Dukhniwaran Fhulana Mahal 116; and 


reunion of Guru Arjan with 
Hargobind, 116 

Durkheim, Emile on Society with 
God 111 


Farid, Shaikh (1173-1265) 123, 
296-7 

Fazal, Abu’l, 207 -’s murder and 
Akbar 208; on Akbar library 
137-8 

Fenech, Louis on Jahangir’s role in 
Guru Arjan’s execution 233 

Friedmann, Yohanan on Jahangir’s 
relationship with Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi 212-3 


Gauri-dipaki 148 

Gayand 68 

Gayand, Bhatt describing Guru Ram 
Das as a ‘king of kings’ (sahan kat 
sahi jiu). 86 

Gobind Singh (Guru) (1666-1708) 
16, 29, 49, 51, 54, 134, 135, 164, 
172, 290; his ‘final’ closing of the 
Sikh canon 135 

Goindval baoli the first Sikh pilgrim- 
age centre 107, 

Goindval pothis 135, 149 

Golden Age of satiyuga 88 

Golden Temple see Harimandir/ 
Darbar Sahib see also Amritsar 

gopis (‘cowherd girls’) 148 

Grewal, J. S. 68; on revenue-free 
land 108 

gurbani, 10, 39, 43; Chanting, listen- 
ing to and singing of 48, 270-3 

gurdarsan 280-2n 

Gurdas, Bhai (ca. 1558-1637), 73, 
52, 55, 6595, 136, 195, 196-7; 
and Sikh community 124; and 
Sikh sangat 120; author of poems 
35: chare chakk (‘four continents’) 
38; cousin of the wife of Guru 
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Ram Das 35; Guru Arjan’s 
. will 234; Jagna Brahmin 118; 

nephew of Guru Amar Das 35; on 
Divine Word 39; on Guru Arjan 
37-42; on holy congregation 273; 
on Sikhs 38; poet as scribe for Adi 
Granth 118; serving Guru Amar 
Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru 
Arjan, and Guru Hargobind 35; 
Sikh doctrines 39; ‘third distinc- 
tive path’ (éisar panth) of Sikhs, 39; 
to see the Guru before his death. 
232-3; works of 35-41 

Gurinder Singh Mann on Kartarpur 
Pothi, 150; on Sikh canon 141 

Gurmeet Rai and Kavita Singh on 
Hindu ritual-bath tradition 107 

gurmukh 15; definition of 46—7 

Gurmukhi 282n; schools, Vedantic 
doctrines of the Udasis and 
Nirmalas in 54; script 142 

Guru (‘Divine Preceptor’) 265; in 
history 64-83; in narratives 83- 
96; institution of 16 

Guru Baba’s discourse 42-3 

Guru Har Sahai pothi 135, 141 

Guru Nanak Dev University 48 

Guru Nanak Dev University manu- 
script MS 1245 (ca. 1599) 82, 135, 
139; and the Kartarpur Bir (1604) 
113 

Guru’s humanity and divinity 85 

Gurudharam Singh Khalsa 72 

Gurus as Khatris,193 


Habib, Irfan on Mughal agrarian 
system, 226 

hagiography 2-5; saint — the ‘sacred’ 
or ‘holy’ (hagios) 2 

Hans, Surjit 33; A Reconstruction of 
Sikh History, 61n, 62n; on Guru 
Arjan’s hymns 119; on Sarup Das 
Bhalla 54 


Har Rai, Guru (d. 1661), death of 46; 
as Guru Hargobind’s successor 77 

Hargobind (Guru) (1595-1644) 41, 
134 SG 

Haribans, Bhatt on glory of the 
Sikh court 86; on Guru Arjan’s 
enthronement 86 

Haribans, the fifth Guru 87 

Harimandir/Darbar Sahib (at 
Amritsar) 112-18; 115-16; as 
‘rallying point’ for the Sikh com- 
munity 105; as central place of 
Sikh worship 105; as Darbar 
Sahib or ‘the Divine Court’ 105; 
as the Golden Temple 105; eight 
chaunkis 128; Guru Arjan laying 
the first brick 112; jubilation 
on completion 116~18; laying 
foundation stone by Mian Mir 
113-14; two traditional dates of 
the foundation of the 131n 

Hindol ragal 48 

‘Holy Law’ (shari’a) 221 


jagat-guru (“Teacher of the World’) — 
for Guru Nanak 68 

Jahangir, Nur-ud-din Muhammad 
(Emperor) 53, 209; charges laid 
against 223; and conversion of 
Muslims’ to Sikh faith 131; and 
growing Sikh movement 232; 
execution of Guru Arjan in 
Lahore in 1606 139, 218; growing 
popularity of Sikh movement 131; 
handed over Guru Arjan to 
Murtaza Khan 222; land to 
Guru Arjan 230; order for capital 
punishment and Shaykh Farid 
Bukhari (Murtaza Khan) 228; 
religious policy of 231 

Jahangimama 214 

Jayavanti 149-50 


Janak, Raja 102n, 232; and Sikh 
community 87-8; as ‘Gurmukh’ 
39; his kingdom 228 

janam-sakhi literature 4—9; bio- 
graphies. of Guru Nanak’ 5; 

Fapji, 266; morning prayer 43; Sikh 
pilgrims recite Guru Nanak’s 
129n 

Jats allegiance to the Panth 45; and 
Sikh faith 158; Denzil Ibbetson on 
191; familiarity with the Persian 
wheel 227-8; Habib on Jats 
192-3; in Sikh Panth 45, 224-6; 
in pre-modern society 196; Indo- 
Aryan Jats of the Punjab 191; 
joining Sikh movement 295, 228: 
of Punjab 191-2; Scythian 
peoples in 191; Sindhi language 
192; on house of Nanak. 216 


Kaivan, Azhar high priest of 
Zoroastrians 44 

Kal (Kalsahar), Bhatt his claim on 
Guru Arjan 39; on satiyuga or the 
Age of Truth 87-8; 

Kapur Singh on Emperor Jahangir’s 
execution of Guru Arjan 211 

Kartaris 106, 129n 

Kartarpur 15-16 

Kartarpur Bir (1604) 42, 136, 138, 


142, 149, 153, 155; arguments on - 


140 

Kartarpur manuscript 33, 148, 155 

Kaur, Madanjit on laying foundation 
stone 113 

Kesar Singh Chhibbar 50-1; 
Brahminized version of Sikhism 
51; his Bansavalinama (1769 CE) 
98n; of Bansavali-nama 84 

Khalsa in 1699, 43; inauguration of 
1699 48 

Khan, Chingis (Genghis) 229 
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‘Khara missal [reeension]’ 52 

Khatris 106, 189; and Aroras 195; 
and Muslims and Sikh admin- 
istration 51; and rural Jats 45 

Khusrau (Prince) 208-9; C. H. Payne 
on 215; Guru Arjan’s blessings 
915; Prince Salim and Khusrau 
909; rebellion of 230; revolt 209- 
10; seeing Guru Arjan 214-15; to 
seek his blessings 234; vistis Guru 
Arjan 230 

kirtan in Sikhism 9 


Lahina 85 

Lahore as centre of Sufi orders 70 

Lalu, Balu, and Haridas and Guru 
Arjan 96 

langar 200-In; Guru Angad’s wife, 
Khivi, 200n; institution of 16 

Lenski, Gerhard E. on stratification 
in agrarian societies 225-6 

‘life course theory’ or ‘life course 
perspective’ 2 


Maculiffe, M. A. on Guru Arjan 
55-6; on Santokh Singh’s use of 
intoxicants 56; presentation of 
Sikh history 56 

Mahima Prakash (1776) (Sarup Das 
Bhalla) 51-4, 92, 93, and The 
Mahima Prakash Vartak Sambat 
1798/1741 CE 51, 53, 215 

Makhdum Sayad Sain Chann Pir 


Qadri 114 
Mal, Arath, Guru Amar Das’s 
grandson, 53 


Mal, Bhai Savan, 65 

Mal, Dhir land grant by Emperor 
Shah Jahan. 107-8 

Malar hymn ,79 

Mall, Dargah 50 

Manjh, 52 
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manmukhs (‘self-willed people’) 47 

Mardana, Bhai and Sikh rababi 
tradition 85 

Masand’s 74; collecting tithe 109; mis- 
sionary work of 90 

masands (deputies) 67 

Maubad Zulifkar Ardastani (ca. 
1615-1670) 44-5; and Sikh Gurus 
44; on Guru Arjan 44-5 

McLeod, W. H. 29; defining janam- 
sakhis 6; his Guru Nanak and the Sikh 
Religion, 244; his study of the life 
of Guru Nanak 4-5; on Early Sikh 
Tradition 5; on Gurus 102n; on 
Jahangir’s fear and Guru Arjan’s 
execution 224—5; on janam-sakhis 
58-9; on Jats and Jat culture 203n; 
on mercantile imagery 196; on 
Nanak 55; on Nath yogis 93; on 
Sikh hagiographical literature 89 

Miharvan 50 

Mir, Mian as Shaikh Mir Muhammad 
113 

Mohan 66; challenging the fourth 
Guru 66 

Mohri 66 

Moosvi, Shireen on financial strength 
of Sikh Panth 109 

Mughal rule 9, 15, 191; Abdul 
Rashid Dailami, calligrapher 138; 
and resistence 224-8; and 78, 
Sikhs 137-41; authorities as chal- 
lenge to Sikh movement 296; 
Emperor Akbar’s reign 137; India 
cultural environment of 138; 
inheritors of a valued tradition 
137; Maktub Khan 138; Peasant 
economy 224-28, Timurid 
heritage 137 

Muhammad, Shaikh Mir (1550- 
1635) of the Qadiri order as Mian 
Mir in Sikh tradition 70; third 
period of 25 years of reign 72-83 


Muhiyuddin, Ghulam 112-13 

Mul Mantar as ajuni 254; as funda- 
mentals of Sikh faith 246-7, 250, 
202, 293, 255-7 

Murari of Anand caste as saint 91 

Murati 253, 282n, 284n 

Muslim(s) community and non- 
Muslim representation 230; 
joining the Sikh faith 222-3; poets 
feeling of threat by Guru Arjan 
223 

myth, Wendy Doniger on 6 


Nabha, Kahn Singh, Mahan Kosh 99n 

nam (‘Divine Name’),265 

Nanak (Guru) 1469-1539) 14—6, 41, 
85, 121, 123; and Ibrahim Lodi 
189; Arch-Guru 88; as a Khattri 
45; as an avatar 88; as landlord 
191; as sovereign of kaliyuga 88; 
for new settlement at Kartarpur 
(‘Creator’s Abode’) 105-6; Guide 
Manifest (jahar pir) 68; his family 
189; his hymn, 141, 153-4; his 
Jap (‘Recitation’) 16, 244, 245, 
270; his So Dar hymn 272; his 
‘ethical considerations’ 196; his 
bani 196; his ethical behaviour 
190-1; his father-in-law Mula 
188; his heirs, Guru Angad and 
Guru Amar Das 72; his hymn in 
the Sin Ragu mode 195; his Japji 
written in Guru Ram Das’ own 
hand 142; his Maru Raga 258; 
his teachings, Guru Arjan and 
miraculous powers 111; his works 
43; institutionalization 198; life at 
Kartarpur and 135, 141; Brahmin 
authority 196; on gurbani 273-4; 
on Onam syllable 282-3; Panth 
15 

Naqshbandi revivalist movement 298 

narration 8-9 


Nath ascetic tradition 103n; trad- 
ition, Guru’s teachings and 91, 
103n, 158; Yogis (bhandaras) 201n; 
and Punjab 92-3 

nirguna (‘without attributes’) and 
saguna (‘with attributes’) 136 

non-Muslim population in India 230 
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